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PREFACE. 


So many books have recently appeared about 
Persia that some apology would seem necessary 
for adding to the number. My excuse is that 
though most of the “ questions with which this 
ancient country bristles have been more than 
adequately dealt with, little or nothing has been 
said in any of them about sport ; what game 
animals and birds are to be found in the Shah's 
dominions, and how they may be brought to bag. 
This book, which takes the form of plain sketches 
of actual personal experiences during a period of 
three and a half years while I was in charge of 
one 0, oft., ot H.M. Co.snlate. in E.Lm 
Persia, is an attempt to supply the deficiency 
as regards that part. 

If it is thought that an undue proportion of my 
tales relate to beasts that were lost, I must plead 
that the fault is at any rate one on the right side. 
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Preface 

I am rather inclined to think, moreover, that to 
most the account of a miss is as interesting as 
that of a kill. It is certainly more instructive to 
the feu that look for instruction. There is also 
one s own reputation to be considered, in which 
connection I am reminded of a stoiy told by one 
of the levicucrs of my previous book; A sports¬ 
man was lashing a Highland stream for salmon 
with indiiferent success. “Confound it, Donald,” 
he at last exclaimed to his gillie, “ they seem to 
l)e catching much bigger fish up the water than 
ue <iie. Ah, sir, said Donald dryly, “it’s no’ 

tlic fush, sir, they re onl}’ higher leears up the 
water! 

Eastern Persia afiords good sport to those fated 
to live in the country, but 1 think it will be clear 
to ail} one that has the patience to read these 
sketches that the amenities of travel, and the 
numbers and variety of animals to be shot, are 
liaidl} such as to attract the sportsman who is 
lucky enough to be able to range the globe in 
pursuit of his hobby. An exception nfifrht be 
made in the case of the Caspian province and 
the country north of Meshed, but here, without 
some local knowledge and an acquaintance with 
one or other of the vernaculars, a sportsman would 
find himself considerably at sea. Apart from 
difficulties of organisation and “ bandobnst,” the 
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inability to exchange ideas with ones shikari 
would, to ru)^ mind, enormously detract from the 
pleasure of a trip. 

To the Indian subaltern, or other, who may 
be inclined to exchange the monotony of a voyage 
for a shooting tour on his way home, the country 
may be cordially recommended. 

As usual, game in different localities is plentiful 
or scarce according to the distance from inhabited 
centies. I he effect of the importation of modern 
rifles has already become apparent in some parts, 
and unless measures are taken to preserve game, 
its disappearance is a matter of time. It is not 
easy to see what can be done to avert this deplor¬ 
able contingency. To press game preservation on 
a Government that in some provinces at least is 
unable to collect its own taxes, would seem futile. 
Mere laws, moreover, in the present state of Persia, 
would do no good. In some parts they would be 
simply inoperative, in othei's only a fresh weapon 
for extortion in the hands of officials. It is one of 
Persia s questions, albeit a minor one, and the 
solution hangs on that of other and graver 

problems. Meanwhile, beasts and birds will have 
to wait—if they can. 

My acknowledgments are due to my publishers, 
I\Iessis Blackwood & Sons, for the interest and 
care they have taken in the production of this 
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book; to Mr R. Lydekker, who has kindly looked 
through the proofs of the pages relating to the 
classification of the sheep and gazelles; and, 
finally, to my wife, who not only has helped in 
the manual labour involved, but was the '‘prime 
instigator” of the book being written at all. 
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By Mountain, Lake, and Plain 


I. Black Partridges. 

“ And thou hast trod the sands of Selst<an, 

And seen the river of Helmand, and the lake 
Of Zirrah.” 

—-Arnold, " Sohrab and Rustam.” 

Seistan, land of burninoj heats and witlierinec cold, 
of rushing pitiless winds, of pestilence, of biting 
insects and reptiles, of dreary sands and sun¬ 
baked plains, of buried and forgotten cities, of 
fens and swamps and one great lonely lake,—it 
is here that the Helmand, after many wanderings 
in Afghanistan, spreads into a delta, and finally^ 
comes to a miserable end amid mud flats and reed 
beds, sand-dunes and grotesquely carved yellow 
cliffs. 

The Hamun, as the lake is called, varies in size 
according to the season and the supply of water. 
In some months, after the melting of the snows 
in the distant highlands of the Hazara, the river 
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comes down a brown silt-laden flood, and the 
lake expands its margins by hundreds of square 
miles, till its waters find an exit by a narrow, 
meanderinir clianiiel, encrusted with salt, to a 
marshy depression that was the Hamun of days 
gone by. For the Seistau of to-day is not the 
Seistan of yesterday. As the river slowl}?' swings 
from side to side, the people move with it, some¬ 
times here, sometimes there, the abandoned sites 
being marked by the bones and graves of bygone 
cities. 


The upper parts of the present delta, through 
which the streams course in deep beds, are too 
high to be irrigated by simple gravitation, the 
only method known in Seistan, and so run wild 
in tangl0(1 masses of tamarisk, thorn, and willow, 
With tiie open spaces deep in a long wiry grass 
called kirtct. tins is the cover beloved of the 
subject of this sketch, the FrancoUnus tnihjarisy 
otherwise known as the Black Partridge. 

He has many enemies; jackals and foxes that 
swarm in the undergrowth, hawks of many kinds, 
and worst of all, Seistaui shikaris, to whom no 
time nor season is sacred. But in spite of all, 
“biitls”are .suHicieiitly numerous for their market 
piiee III the bazars of the country to be no more 
than al>out sixpence a brace. 

Ihc Afghan frontier lies through the upper part 




'I'he Consitla/e, Seistait. 
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of the delta, and business calling me there, we 
left the Consulate on a bright winter's morniuo’ 
and headed away north-east. The party consisted 
of three English gentlemen, an English lady (my 
wife), an escort of Indian cavalry sowars and some 
mounted Seistani levies such as would be called 
“catch-em-alive-o’s” on India's North-West frontier. 

The track is over hard-baked mud, with occasional 
areas of tillage. Villages, with willow-trees look¬ 
ing dark in the distance, rise up one by one on the 
straight horizon, and as we draw closer, are seen 
to be clusters of low mud domes. Through the 
narrow evil-smelling alleys we pull up to a walk to 
avoid riding over swarms of naked children. They 
are all surprisingly alike, these Seistani hamlets ; 
the same groups of men sitting in front of the 
local mosque; the same scowling, green-turbaned 
Syeds, the women veiled in hideous black * the 
weavers sitting at their looms under sheltered 
walls, the pond of awful looking water with 
its floating corpse of dog or goat. Through 
packs of savage pariahs, retriever Don walks 
with apparent unconcern as a good dog should, 
bestowing a glance neither to right nor left. We 
only know by the extra stifiening of his tail what 
it costs him. For without our threatening whips 
and the sowars’ lances, the howling village curs 
would soon make an end of him. Outside the 
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villages, the incidents of the road are mainly 
connected with canals. Some are spanned by 
shaking structures of osiers, others have to be 
forded; both operations being of a kind that 
horses new to the game view with horror. 
In Seistan, a horses life is a burden to him 
until he has learnt three lessons; to walk with 
equanimity through a morass; to cross quietly 
these frail bridges; to let himself gently down 
the steep and slippery bank of a deep canal and 
climb the other side without attempting to 
rush or jump it. A horse that has got so far, 
without in the meantime succumbincf to a disease 

known as “ Seistani sickness,” may well be called 
“ salted.'’ 

As we go on, the isolated tamarisks become 
moic numerous. A tall thin spire sticks up on 
the horizon—one of the oniis or towers, bv the 
constiuction of which rulers of bygone times 
hoped to prolong their name and fame. Bevond 
thift we arc in a perfect wilderness of ruins. 
1 01 long after the old legendary da3’s of the 
heroes, when Zal and Rustam ruled in Seistan 
and warred against the powers of the north with 
the aid of demons and genii —long also after 
those later historic times when there arose 
that great Archenienian dynasty that gave 
to Cyius and Darius—this was a populous 
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Black Partridges 

and flourishing country. The ruins of this 
Zahidan (or Zarang), through which we were 
passing, extend north and south for many 
miles. For centuries it remained a flourishing 
city, till a fatal day when, as legend has it, the 
great Timur, “lord of Thrace and Samarkand,” 
besieged it and was beaten back, receiving at the 
same time the wound which made him for ever 
Timur latig^ the lame Timur. His revenge was 
characteristic of the time. Beturning, he took 
and “ utterly destroyed the city,” and not 
only it, but the canal system on which its 
prosperity depended; and so it remains to this 
day, sown with salt. Farther south lie the 

tracts of Tarakun and Sarotar, now 
a still more hideous desert, for the river has 
turned its back and left them. 

Lunch in the shadow of a ruined archway, 
and then, as the Persians say, we “fall” on our 
road, which here lies amid wind-driven IjiivlcJiciTiSy 
those crescent-shaped dunes, which advancing in 
procession under the pressure of the Seistan 
wind, in turn lay bare and engulf everythino* 
that lies in their path. Year by year the 
inhabitants of many a village arc forced to 
shift elsewhere. Such a one we passed that 
morning, making its last stand with barricades 
of tamarisks against the encroaching foe. 
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The wind of Scistan ! No one that has visited, 
the country can ever again think of it without 
the consciousness that there the word “ wind ” 
acquired for him a new significance. For much as 
men receive new ideas about water after seeing an 
ocean storm, so a residence in these parts reveals 
new and unpleasant possibilities about air. There 
is the hot had-i-sad-o-hist roz, the ‘‘wind of a 
hundred and twenty days,” that howls through 
the land during summer ; the freezing but shorter- 
lived winds which rage in winter; all from the 
same point in the compass.^ Local lore says the 
latter, sometimes called sliamshir or sword, 
last for three, five, or seven days. Everywhere 
in Scistan arc evidences of the wind—the wind 
and man s struggle against it. Hollows scooped 

SoiiiB Ctvll it thu wind of fi livindrcd und tliirty ttiys. Tlicro is 
a country north of Herat called Badj^liis, which may be freely 
translated “the home of the winds,” and local belief makes this 
district the source of these blasts. The real cause is no doubt the 
rush of cold air from the highlands of Afghanistan to replace the 
hot air ascending from Persian deserts. The direction of the wind 
IS from a few points ^vest of north in Seistan, but as you proceed 
north, tlie wind shifts round east or north-east. The tlow seems 
curiously shallow, for the series of not very high ridges it meets 
after pouring across the Tag-i-Namadi. causes it to be diverted 
southward, so that the plains lying between the ranges of Kain 
less and less of the wind as you go westward. A curious phen¬ 
omenon caused by these winds when very violent is that the 
telegrapli operators on the line that runs through Eastern Persia 
ip.ve severe shocks when at the instrument, due perhaps to 
electrically charged matter being blown again.st the wire. 







Sttsiani windmills. 
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out of the earth, clay bluffs carved into fantastic 
shapes, dunes with horns pointing southwards, 
trees stunted and with a permanent list in the 
same direction, every building, the ruins even of 
buildings of the most ancient times, oriented 
southward. The windmills of Seistan are the oldest 
form known—a tower four-square, slit vertically 
to allow the passage of the wind : inside, fans 
of reeds driven round a vertical spindle.—These 
tell the same tale. Man himself has not escaped, 
as a big proportion of the people are afflicted 
with a peculiarly bad form of eye disease, origin- 
ated by wind and dust. 

My first experience of a winter wind was when 
in camp with my wife and two children. Close 
by flowed the blue Rud-i-Seistan, around waved 
the green and yellow grass, while clumps of 
tamarisks stood out a darker green against a blue 
sky. The sun was bright, the air cool. !Next 
morning a little wind, which by midday had in¬ 
creased, and I spent a profitable evening shooting 
duck coming down the river. Our men, recognising 
the weather, took in canvas or its camp equivalent. 
Stones were piled on the tent pegs, ropes tautened, 
and everything made “snug’'for the night. By 
sunrise it was blowing. I shot a few more 
ducks that came laboui-ing against the wind, 
but they were coming too slow and low 
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to be interesting, and when they fell into the 
water, neither man nor dog could be sent to 
recover them, on account of the cold. During 
the day, tamarisk branches were staked the 
windward side of the bellying tents, while the 
poles were strengthened by lashing them with 
branches. The night I seem to have spent with 
my head outside our tent to see if the nursery 
tent was still standing, for no shriek would 
have been heard in the tumult. About 1 a.m. it 
did come down.^ The children were rescued 
from the flapping canvas, but the gale seemed 
unappeased by its success; and so the night 
passed, to me an anxious one, as if our tent 
failed, it was certain that no other in camp 
would stand—most of them indeed were by that 
time down — and the plight of women and 
children in the intense cold would have been 
serious. Next morning the wind dropped. That 
^as only a three days gale. The height of misery 
is reached when, as is often the case in Seistan, 

the wind is full of sand, driven at any velocity 
up to 120 miles an hour.^ 


* There is a historic instance of a Persian kin^r 

killed by the flattening of big tent by a gale. 

the broken pole generally remains upright, .serious 
not usual. 


who was 
As half 
damage is 


2 rp' 


Tl.is velocity was actually lecoided by tlie JIcMahon C 
inisijion. 
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To resume our trip. We reached the goal of 
our journey next day. The Helmand ran close 
ty, between banks thickly fringed with willow 
and tamarisk, but having been tapped by many 
canals, the river is here dwindled to a stream 
twenty or thirty yards broad and easily fordable. 
This is the frontier line, and the governor of the 
neighbouring Afghan province had brought his 
camp a few miles from ours within his own 
limits. 

Of the following few days, which were mainly 
devoted to official matters, I shall only mention 
a single incident, one that had the effect of 
placing on a pinnacle of fame a member of 
our party, the Consulate doctor.—The Afghan 
governor was old and toothless, and among his 
nationality, in fact among all Mahommedans, 
an appearance of age is a cause of much sorrow 
—is not the love of wives thereby turned into 
contumely? Anyhow, a year previously he had 
confided to me that he had heard that “ in 
London such things as artificial teeth were made. 
The matter being placed in our doctor’s hands, 
there arrived in due course an apparatus for 
taking casts of jaws. It apparently took the 
form of saucer-like receptacles filled wdth plaster 
of Paris. Now rumour in Seistan had it that 
to obtain the lower jaw’s impression, without 
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spilling the plaster, the patient bad to stand on 
his head! Whether this be so or not, any one 
that knows the proud and dignified Afghan will 
understand that our doctor had a task requiring 
some tact—not to say courage. This was the more 
the case, as Afghan officials on this frontier have 
to be so careful of their political reputations that 
private interviews with Britishers are avoided, and 
tlie operation had to be carried out coram populi. 
This was all a thing of the past. On the present 
occasion the teeth were ready in the doctor’s 
pocket. The moment arrived; the set was pro¬ 
duced in the crowded durbar tent and fitted into 
the old gentleman’s mouth. Alone he walked 
out to another tent where my wife’s mirror had 
been set on a table, and all awaited the result in 
suspense. He returned amid dead silence, smiling, 
Never had been seen such a smile, even amono* the 

' O 

ladies who display tiieir incisors in our illustrated 
papers, and it never left his face. If the theory is 
well founded that continuous and persistent smil¬ 
ing itself produces a happy mind, that Afghan’s 
future w\as assured ! ^ 


It iscuiious to notice that in these out-of-the-way coviiersof the 
earth, tlie fame of British medical work is often more advanced by 
«omeco^,;> of tliis sort than by work of a really more meritorious 
kind, s-eistan, for instance, was ravaged by small-pox. Tlie whole 
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It is time, however, we arrived at our par trie) ges. 
Breakfast is eaten in the exhilarating morning 
cold, which a December’s sun lias so far done 
nothing to spoil, so that the warmth which streams 
through the tent-door from the log-hre outside 
is pleasing. 

Though much may be said in disparagement of 
the Seistan climate in general, there are samples of 
weather experienced here in winter—cold, bright, 
and still—that would be hard to beat anywhere. 
Such is our luck to-day, A start is made at no 
dismal early hour; in fact, in that respect we 
might almost be in Christian England. I once 
read, and noted with satisfaction, a pronouncement 
about early rising by a brain specialist. The free 
and easy savage, he pointed out, never got up 
before he felt inclined, and never became insane. 
Pulling oneself out of bed, on the other hand, with 
sleep still unfinished, “ grinds the soul, curdles the 

country side, as an Indian doctor once remarked to me, was 
“deserving of vaccination” ; but our medical officer’s efi’orts in this 
direction were less appreciated than other quite mitior benefactions. 
Thus the story was popularly believed tliat II. had raised the dead 
to life by prayer. The foundation for tliis somewhat embarrassing 
reputation was merely this, that a boy who had stopped bieatliing 
under an anaesthetic, had been restor ed by artificial resijiratioii, j.e., 
raising the hands above the head. The incident curiously recalls 
the Bible story of the prophet who prayed and “stretched himself” 
upon the Shunamite child, so that his life came again 1 
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blood, and destroys all good intentions. Wc 
need run none of these terrible risks when after 
black partridges. Apart from the “ grinding of the 
soul,” &c., too early a start defeats one’s object, 
as in the cold the birds will not enter into the 
game. 

The beaters consist of a round half dozen selected 
from the crowd of loafers that have assembled 
from the neighbouring village ; men in blue or drab 
raiment of the Eastern type, with “loins girded,” 
their heads surmounted by felt hats, the colour of 
mud and shaped like a truncated egg. They are in 
charge of one Ibrahim (who will frequently 
figure in these pages), a lad enlisted some 
years before by the McMahon Boundary Com¬ 
mission as guide and boatman, now risen to 
the proud position of rmr ahikar or head jager. 
Last, but not least, there is my wife, who as 

usual makes an additional keen and most com¬ 
petent beater. 


risino; 

O 


We soon get to work, the 
the regular partridge whirr. “ Blacks ” get 
quickly into their flight, and are strong on the 
'''ing, but when they are lying well, the shooting 
IS not more difficult than “walked up” birds 
usually aie. Our ground is on the fringe of 
cultivation, tamarisk cover alternating with strips 
of sown fields already showing the faint oreen 
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of young wheat. Omar, however, puts it more 
picturesquely:— 

“ But come with old Khayam and leave the Lot 

Of Kai Kohad and Kai Khosrau forgot, 

« « • # ■ • ■ 

With me along some strip of Herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the so^vn.” 

With the tamarisk trees and the lon^j waving 

o r) 

yellow grass, this part of the delta presents an 
extraordinary contrast both to the monotonous 
hharki - coloured plains of the populated parts 
and to the surrounding sandy desert. The birds 
rise in singles, twos, and threes from grass and 
tamarisk. When the ground is suitable, small 
drives are tried, and these afford a better test 
of the straightness of our powder. The beaters 
are full of zeal. “ Purr" ^ they shout as each 
bird gets up. The difficulty is to keep them in 
any sort of line. 

As the cultivation is left behind, the cover 
gets thicker, and the open spaces fewer and 
smaller. Birds here are very plentiful, and 
annoy us by getting up in scores out of shot 
to fly into dense bush, whence there is no 
possibility of moving them. So we have to 
turn about. Winged birds are nearly always 

^ Purr is the Seistaui for partridge, an ouomatopoetic word 
imitating the sound that we express by the word “ whirr.” 
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lost, as francoliii arc terrible runners, and it 18 
hopeless to find them when once they get among 
the tamarisk roots. A really good retriever was 
what we wanted ; and in saying this no disparage¬ 
ment is intended to Don, for none but a quite 
recently imported dog would have done any better. 
The fact is only too well known to the Indian 
M.F.H. that in a. hot clinnite a dog loses his 
nose very quiekly, added to which the ground 
is generally too <lry to hold scent. So Don is 
sent oil' directly a bird falls winged, when, 
using eyes rather than nose, he is often too 
(^ui('k for tlieni. 

The suii grows hot, iiikI siboiit iiooii the sight 
of a willow which casts its re licet ion ou a still 
pool arouses thoughts of another kind. The very 
place for lunch— 

“ Ht‘rc witli :» t)f lio’iul InMieath the 

A I'lask of Wiiit^ pi liouk of Verse), aiul ihou, 

.1 # * ■ * * " 

Ami Wi Men less is Paindisc enow/’ 


We look hack with remarkable unanimity for 
a mule which has been appearing and disappearing 
at intervals behind us. Here lie comes, with a 


servant [lerched on the top of a pair of bloated 
khuriins} As we are looking lunch wards, a snipe 


* The overjfntwn a;uhlie-hags used in Persia. 
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seizes the opportunity to spring up with a sqiiark 
from the water s edge. If he had waited till our 
cartridges had been extracted, his derision would 
have been justified. As it is, he falls a corpse on 
the farther margin. The “flask of wine/’ or 
whisky diluted with “ sparklets,” fizzes down 
hot throats. Don meanwhile, thoroughly pleased 
with himself, having caught two runners and 
retrieved the snipe, lies blinking in the water 

^ } S' 

the eddies above him revealing the gentle oscilla¬ 
tions of a pleased tail. 

It was just before this pleasant interlude that 
the bag had received a notable addition. A 
bustard got up some way in front, and flapped 
a devious course for some hundreds of yards, 
when he went down behind the grass-covered 
embankment of an ancient canal. “ My Christmas 

run ! cried some one. One of us rcin^ 
and a lively sense of the awful result of failure 
lent wings to his shooting-boots. 

It is a pusillanimous bird the bustard. He 
refuses to join in the sport.” You hurry up to 
where he has pitched and look wildly about for 
a bird, conspicuous as an ostrich ; while all the 
time, with his long neck stretched out along 
the ground, he is running with the most indecent 
speed in the direction you least expect. On this 
occasion the gun was favoured by the embank- 
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mcnt The Christmas dinner slowly rose in the 
agitated manner usually aflfected by bustards^ 
But he had made the mistake of liis life, ^an 
was added to the slain. These bustards, o 
which we never shot more than five or six in 
the season, fall very short in some of the most 
prized attributes of “ birds.” They cannot jump 
up and perform lightning zigzags, be driven 
rocketing over trees, or, in fact, offer any sort 
of sporting mark; but after they have been hung 
and carefully roasted, and served with bread 
sauce and crumbs, all such deficiencies arc foi- 
gotten and forgiven. 

In the course of a day s shooting in these parts, 
a mysterious dark object is sometimes seen gliding 
ghost-like about the bushes. Coming closer, one 
finds a native shikari armed with his murderous 
appliances. He will want, no doubt, to sell you 
his day s bag, and so spare ^ ou fuithei trouble 
and cartridges. His killing apparatus consists 
of a folding screen of dark cloth, in the middle 
of which is a hole for the gun. ^Vhen the shikari 
sees partridges, he puts up the screen and sidles 
alono'. The silly birds, intent on the strange 
object, collect in a bunch, and the gunner 
browns ” them on the ground. As to the 
explanation of the bird’s behaviour, it may be 

' The Iloubara. 
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they think the screen some new and fearful 

kind of eagle, but more probably it is mere 
curiosity. 1 

As the afternoon wore on, and a chill came 

into the air, birds got fewer, or rather fewer birds 

lose; for they seem to have the same hesitation 

about taking wing at this time as they do in the 

eaily morning, so that for the last hour scarcely 

a shot was fired. As to our bags, they were 

nothing great, but the beautiful black and wliite 

plumage of the cock birds and the gamey reds 

and browns of the hens make them exceedingly 

good to look at. My diar}^ shows we got that 

day 17 brace, a bustard, a snipe, and a hare : 

the previous afternoons shoot had yielded lOi 

biace and a hare, while next morning’s was 14 

brace —87 head for a day and two half days, 
for two guns. 

bags than these were often got in the 
ygardens” that surrounded most of the villages 
m Seistan. These were mostly high-walled en¬ 
closures, adjoining one another like squares on 
a chess-board, and usually devoted to the culti- 


In the Gilgit Himalaya, I liavu seen a sliikari exploit the 
inquisitiveness of snow-cock in a somewhat similar way. He 
put on a black mask with long ears, and then getting behind a 
rock, nodded and shook his head like an inquisitive goat His 
appearance reminded one of the “old gentleman" as commonly 
pictured, and simply paralysed the birds. 


B 
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vatioD of vines ^ and pomegranates. The walking 
is one long struggle over deep ditches and alter¬ 
nate ridges, all covered by a tangle of dry vine 
trailers — anything but the going one would 
choose with a loaded gun in ones hand 1 Theie 
are also clumps of willows and patches of thorns, 
the latter of a peculiarly penetrating viciousness. 
Arrived at the end of each garden, we are con¬ 
fronted by a wall, anything from five to ten 
feet high, and often surmounted by a fringe of 
thorn. This we have to negotiate somehow or 
other, and as a score or more of these formidable 
obstacles have to be crossed in a day s shooting, 
Txe all—lady included—learnt to nip over them 
with a facility that surprised ourselves. Doors 
between tlie gardens certainly e.xist, but rarely, 
it seemed, in the walls we wanted to cross. They 
are, as a matter of fact, only adapted for private 
use, as each one has a cunningly made bolt 
actuated by inserting a hand in a hole in the 
wall, the secret of which the owner keeps to 
himself. 

The cover being thick, a lot of beaters were 
necessary, but more always came than were 
wanted ; the chief ditlieulty in fact was to avoid 
drawing to ourselves the entire population of 


^ There are, it Is said, forty dill'eront kinds of j^rapes grown in 
i>eistan, but they only vary in degrees of sourness or insipidity. 
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the village. All seemed to have an insatiable 
thirst for empty cases and an absolute disregard 
for their own safety. One often saw a head bob 
over a wall in a line with a partridge and one’s 
levelled gun; and on the whole I think we were 
lucky never to have had a casualty, which, in 
the inflammable air of Seistan, would have been 
awkward. 

As to the shooting, it was a disputed point 
whether walking across or down the ridges gave 
the best results. The latter had the advantage 
of easier walking, but the birds were apt to run 
along to the walls at the end, Avhere they would 
all get up in a bunch. The cunning old cocks, 
too, had a way of popping over the w^alls without 
giving away any chances. It was, however, 
excellent fun, and the shooting was of a more 
sporting and difficult kind than the same birds 
walked up in the open. 

The better class Seistani ^ is not a very lovable 
character as a rule, but it is only justice to the 
owners of these gardens to say that they rarely 
made difficulties about our shooting in them, and 
frequently did their best to show us sport. The 
only times, in fact, that we were not welcomed, 

* In the East it is not uncommon to find the labouring classes on 
the whole more estimable characters than those who are higher in 
the social scale. 
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Walkincj alonof fix’st with 

O O 


were when there were ripe pomej^raiiates on the 

trees and. when their zenana folk were turned. 

loose in them. As regards the former, perhaps 

it is as well to explain that it was not us they 

mistrusted when placed under the temptation 

of ripe pomegranates, but the beaters from their 

own village. A petticoat was, of course, a red 

dag which had to be studiously avoided. I once 

only remember an owner, one whose individual 

permission had perhaps been taken too much 

for granted, regard us in the light of trespassers. 

He was a fiery-bearded old Syed, who should 

have known better. 

the beaters, he gradually worked himself up, 

and then for a space of half a mile let loose a 

torrent of shrill Persian abuse, an art that is 

thoroughly understood in that countiy. This 

reminds me of a memorable occasion when one 

of a party that was walking in line in a garden, 

put his foot in a trap primarily intended to 

catch jackals. This time it was plain, homely 

English that echoed through the morning air in 

accents loud and forcible. In easy How and 

vuiiety I must admit that it compared badly with 

the feyed s, but what it lacked in that respect 

was more than made up for by its vigour, 

which must have filled the Seistaiii beaters with 
admiration. 
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The time for shooting partridges in these 
gardens was after the wind had been blowing 
strongly for some days, which caused the birds 
to come in for shelter from the open country. 
The best bag recorded in the Consulate game 
book is 25 brace to two guns, but 10 to 15 brace 
was more usual. 
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Ttiou art my gazelle, my tleer, my wild ox, my shikar. 

—Kaani 


From inhabited Seistau the Palang Kob range is 
on clear days visible as a distant jagged puiple 
line, witli in winter occasional gleams of white. 
Betwixt lies the Haninn, with its lagoons and 
reed beds, and farther on a stony waterless plain, 
from which the mountains rise somewhat sharply. 
The range actually consists of a series of detached 
ridges, for the most part parallel to one another, 
with a general direction of north and south. 
Habitations there are none, but in springtime, 
when the hillsides aix clothed wdtli short-lived 
verdure, Baluch nomads bring their flocks and 
plant their black tents near the scanty spi’ings. 
The ridges lieing mostly limestone, are gener¬ 
ally abrupt, often razor-edged; and though the 
average height is less than 5000 or 0000 feet, 
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the range is full of gloomy gorges and precipices 
that are the retreat of ibex, while the lower hills 
and rounder slopes are frequented by wild sheep. 

When I first visited the Palang Koh, it had 
the merit — too rare in these days — of never 
having been shot over by any sportsmen other 
than dark - skinned shikaris with antiquated 
weapons from among the nomadic shepherds of 
the country, and by few of them. But since for 
big game generally, and especially for hill game, 
local knowledge is indispensable, I had sent a 
levy in advance to enlist as a guide a certain 
Kahmat, who lived somewhere in the range, and 
was known by reputation to be a mighty hunter. 

My setting-off point was Koh-i-Malik-Siah, 
a desolate customs post, the very “ back of 
beyond,” near the tri-junction of British Balu¬ 
chistan, Persia, and Afghanistan. For transport 
and riding animals we had camels only, as the 
absence of supplies or grazing makes the country 
an impossible one for horses. The “ ship of the 
desert,” of course, thrives where other beasts 
might starve, and for them there was camel- 
thorn (I prefer the beautiful scientific name, 
Alhagi camelorum)^ and other shrubs suited to 
their peculiar internal arrangements. 

The caravan was soon winding along a faint 
track amongst low, barren, red hills, the main 
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axis of the range frowning down on us from the 
left hand. But for the soft shuffling pad of our 
prehistoric steeds over the dry ground, the silence 
was unbroken. I think it was the great Tartarin 
who discovered that the best means of accomplish- 
ing a journey an characau was to sell the camel 
and take a diligence. Here we had no choice, but 
in any case a good dromedary is not to my mind 
a bad way of getting over long desert marches— 
preferable perhaps to a horse; the latter gets so 
very sick of the job. 

Camel-riding is not a fine nor a difficult art. 


The main points are to forget all you ever knew 
about equitation, and make yourself as like a 
sack of potatoes as you can ; maintain, as a 
riding-master would say, a “gentle feeling” on 
your mount’s nose, and for the rest, somehow 
or other keep him at a trot. The latter is not 
as easy as it sounds. If you are fortunate 


enough to sit astride a well bred beast, it may be 
left to his own good feeling, kept alive by an 
occasional liourish of the stick; but with any 
inferior kind of camel, the question is resolved 
into a struggle between your watchfulness and an 


unswerving determination on the part of your 
mallei to break into his back - dislocating walk 
whenever excuse or opportunity offers. Now 
and again one comes across camels of the head- 
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^ Baluch ieut. 
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strong order, and they can make themselves 
disagreeable after their own manner. One such 
I remember who broke his nose - rope and took 
the road to the desert at a swinging pace. The 
feeling that attacks the unfortunate rider, who 
finds himself being helplessly carried by his 
inscrutable - visaged mount towards the dim 
horizon of uninhabited desert, may be imagined ! 
All that you can do is to trust to luck and to 
throw yourself off; and if before doing so you 
have the presence of mind and dexterity to loosen 
the girths of the saddle, so as to let it eventually 
slip round under the beast's belly, you will have 
done the best in your power to stop him and earn 
the gratitude of whichever of your men will have 
the joy of tracking and recapturing the runaway. 

Riding ahead of our caravan was one Said 
Khan, leader of the Seistan levies, who on this 
and similar journeys filled the role of caravan- 
bashi.” He was a typical Baluch, very tall and 
handsome, with aquiline features which did not 
belie his character. For if human beings must 
be ranked either as hawks or pigeons, it was 
certainly to the Accipitres that he belonged. 
Originally he was a robber chief in the no¬ 
man's-laud about the marches of Afghan and 
Baluch territory, and he could recount many a 
story of chapaos across the Persian border, camels 
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lifted and villages looted, in the telling of which 
the look of regret for those “ good old days ’’ was 
hardly veiled, AVhen the 'pax Britannica ex¬ 
tended over Baluchistan, he thought it best to 

^ o 

come under the protection of the Power that was 
evidently destined to bring these wild tracts under 
her sway; and after many ups and downs he 
found himself in his present position. To us he 
was useful. His influence among the Baluch of 

O 

Seistan was great, for no people are so loyal to 
their hereditary nobility. A “baudobast’' for a 
caravan journey, the purchase or hire of camels, 
were duties lie delighted in. No one knew like 
him the points or blemishes of a camel, or how 
to diagnose tand treat his astonishing ailments— 
which hind leg, for example, should be branded 
for an ailment of the chest; no one was his 


ecjual in tracking an individual camel over a plain 
imprinted by a thousand others. So, when an 
-^^^ohan came in with a story of camels looted 
by professional Persian camel thieves —or vice 
veriia for camel raiding still remains a fine art 
in Eastern Persia, he was the man to put on 
the track. Did he not moreover know, even as 
he was known by, every border thief? 

Unco Said Khan was sent with some levies to 
meet and escort Captain Hunter, the Consulate 
doctor, who was riding post - haste from Seistan 
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to Shusp, The short road by which Huutcr came 
lay by a spring called Anjira, among the hills 
bordering the Afghan frontier, a place that had 
an evil reputation for murders and robberies; in 
fact it was known at that very time to be the 
haunt of an Afghan gang of “bad men." Up 
galloped Said Khan ahead of the party, and as 
Hunter arrived he found the Baluch Sanlar 
patrolling up and down the gorge, the cliffs of 
which echoed to roars of “ I am Said Khan, I 
am Said Khan," a notice, chiefly perliaps for 
Hunter s edification, but ostensibly to warn all 
and sundry who might be lurking among tlie rocks 
that they might as well leave ! AVhether lolling 

nael or bestriding his wiry little 
Baluch mare, he was tireless—but walk he would 
not. For Persians he had a suj^reme contempt. 
One day we had been riding for many hours 
under a hot sun, when we met a Persian with a 
donkey, on the top of whose load was a pitcher of 
water. “Behold these Iranis!'' said Said Khan ; 
“ they cannot go to gather an ass-load of sticks 
without taking their bread and water." As we 
passed, the Persian offered Said Khan a drink. 
“Ho ho," he roared, “/ran^, I drank yesterday; 
what is water to me ? I, the brother of a camel ! ” 
and he rode on with his head in the air. For 
the rest—Said Khans magnificent presence and 
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swao‘£rer were allied to a nature no more advanced 
than that of the simple savage of Asiatic wilds, 
who looks on falsehood and truth as purely 
matters of expediency. 

We had hardly got into the swing of the march 
when a herd of wild sheep were spotted on the 
hillside slowly moving off. It seemed they were 
scarcely alarmed by the caravan—to them perhaps 
not usually associated with danger,—for by run¬ 
ning hard up a side ravine that offered conceal¬ 
ment, I overtook them, and from a ridge got a 
shot at the ream and knocked him over. It was 
held to be a good augury for the success of the 
trip. 


Arrived at the bitter wells of Lowari-Ab, I 
found no Rahmat as I had hoped, but only a 
little Baluch encampment of two tents, to which 
I was immediately called. An old man, very 
emaciated and evidently moribund, was lying on 
a mat in a low tent half open to the weather, his 
head on his wnfes lap. He w^as far beyond the 
aid of my small medicine case, and before I left 
next morning he was dead. One could not help 
being struck by the simplicity of this deathbed, 
if the term may be used lor a ragged mat on the 
hard earth. No doctors, no “diet,” no medicines, 
no scientific appliances lor keeping life in the poor 
body a few more moments. But "for the old w*eep- 
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In the Palang Koh, 
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ing woman, it might almost have been some 

animal breathing out his life: yet not the less 

solemn or touching. When I passed through 

the spot a year later, there was a lonely grave 

on the hillside, white with pieces of translucent 
travertine. 

My levy turned up in the evening without 
having found Rahmat, but he had heard from a 
shepherd that he was living at a spring under 
the high Nagat ridge to the east. If, however, 
Rahmat got wind of the fact that his presence 
T^as wanted by any one so formidable as a foreign 
Consul, there was no doubt, my informant said, 
that he would lose himself amongst the hills • from 

J * A A- 

all which it was clear that the hunting of the 

shikari was likely to be at least as difficult as that 
of ibex or urial. 

Next morning the levy and I, together with the 
indispensable Ibrahim, leaving our camels at the 
foot of the steep ground, began an ascent up a 
long ridge, examining the valleys on both sides 
for our human quarry. We soon could look right 
out over the yellow foot-hills through which we 
had come, and see the desert stretching away like 
an unruffled sea. It was not till late in the after¬ 
noon, when we had turned our faces camp wards, 
that a tethered donkey far below gave us the clue 
we sought. Arrived at the donkey, we were in 
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time to see the veterau leaders of a herd of goats 
emerge from a gorge. Throwing ourselves behind 
a rock we lay in ambush, and surprised a diminu¬ 
tive boy behind the herd, when too near to fly. 
He was Rahmat’s own offspring, and the tactful 
Ibrahim wormed from him the secret of his 
father’s abode. We w^ere now hot on the trail. 
In half an hour we wore interrogating two bright- 
eyed, rosy-faced young women—I fear Rahmat 
was a polygamist—in his own encampment. The 
lord of the harem had gone a-hunting “east,” 
they had heard a shot in that direction when the 
sun was “ so high.” So off we set again, and 
this time luck was on our side, for crossing a 
ridge we suddenly came face to face with Rahmat 
himself. 

His colour was verv swarthy, his build slight, 
hair long, black and matted, eyes dark and leather 
bloodshot. His clothes were skins and rags. Al- 

O 

together he looked a low type of humanity. If 
you asked Rahmat his tribe, he would tell you 
he was a Baluch, Now there is a story that the 
Baluch are the descendants of Cush, the father of 
Nimrod. The truth is probably otherwise. I am 
sure, moreover, that an ethnologist would have 
placed Rahmat, not amongst the Baluch with 
whom he claimed kinship, but amongst low 
aboriginal peoples, such as the Seistan lake- 
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dwellers. Still, it was a pleasant fancy to imagine 
this wild child of the hills a descendant of that 
“mighty hunter before the Lord,” for in a long 
acquaintance with shikaris in the East, I never 
met one who so nearly approximated to the hunt¬ 
ing animal. It was by no means an easy matter 
on this occasion to induce him to accompany us 
to camp, and it would have been impossible to 
have persuaded him to stop there, had I not 
adopted the quite inexcusable measure of im¬ 
pounding his old rifle. When, however, like a 
wild animal, his confidence had been won, he was 
delighted to accompany me hunting, provided he 
was not asked to leave his hills. This he would 
not do. During the course of his existence he 
had never travelled so far even as Nasratabad, 
the chief town of Seistan, though, as he once 
confided to me, he had on one occasion visited 
a city called Warmal” — the nearest inhabited 
village to the Palang Koh rano*e. 

Kahmat’s weapon was an old Seistan - built 
matchlock which he told me was a “very good 
one,” and in saying that he was unconsciously 
paying himself as a shikari the highest compli¬ 
ment possible: for if the ordinary person finds 
a Mannlicher or suchlike arm none too good to 
shoot his beasts with, the skill required to accom¬ 
plish the same result with the splutter and bancr 
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of that iron pipe, bound up to a stock with wii’e, 
must have been something phenomenal. I heard 
that Rahmats rifle once failed him five times 
running. I imagine, if he had taken it to his 
gunmaker at Warmal, the local Purdey or Cogs¬ 
well and Harrison, he would have been told— 
“ The rifle seems to have had a good deal of rough 
usage, and I think, sir, you had better let us make 
you a new weapon—or words to that effect. The 
shikari, however, had a better plan. Someone had 
cast a spell over the rifle, that was clear. He 
therefore baked him a flat cake of bread, made 
a hole in the centre and passed his weapon 
through it. An evil spirit will not go through 
bread. To make sure, he passed it through a 
second time. Thus did Rahmat restore the shoot¬ 
ing of his rifle. 

o 

On questioning Rahmat about il)cx and urial, 
he waved his arms in a comprehensive fashion, 
indicating that the hills were full of them—indeed 
he saw beasts now. The glasses turned in the 
direction lie pointed out, discovered some females 

that to Rahmat*s surprise interested me not 
at all. 


ooiu, 

i iiat niic^lity liunter, first made ^val' on beasts, 
.Viid staiiieil tlie ^^ood]a^<l ^rceii witli ])urple dye 
New and unpolished was the huntsman s art, 

No stated rule, his wanton will his guide.” 
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It was even so here, and it took Ibrahim some 
minutes to convey to the hunter’s intelligence a 
view to him so novel, that females, young and 
small rams, were outside the range of my desires. 
Rahmat’s recollection then fled back to 
mighty beasts that he had seen. 


some 
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“ . . . tliose towers sublime, 

That seemed above the grasp of time, 

Were severed from the haunts of men 
13y a wide, deep, and wizard glen. 

So fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye c<tuhl pierce the void between ; 

It seemed a place where Gholes might come, 
With tlieir foul banquets from the tomb, 

And in its caverns feed unseen.” 

—Moore. 


A LONG arm of moiiutaiiious country stretches 
southward down the eastern Hank of Persia, till 
it mer<>‘es in the ralitres of Baluchistan. North 
of beistan it is sometimes attenuated to a siufifle 
limcstc>ue ridge ; more often it is broken up into 
several such ridges; while in other parts it spreads 
out in confused masses of hills with transverse 
ranges. Here and there isolated knots stand apart 
from the range like islands in a misty sea of 
desert. Drainage - system there may be said to 


’ The Persian ibex is of course Ca}>nf 
naturalists have objected to its being called 
what grounds I do not quite know. 


ir<jra(fus. Some 
an ibex at all, on 



Persian Ibex heads. 
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b© none, in the usual sense of the term, for the 
few scanty streams that exist in this part of Asia 
reach no sea, but are sooner or later swallowed 
up by thirsty sands or evajjorated into the diy 
air. Desolate though the appearance of the 
country is, with its great sweeping plains and 
ranges of arid hills, it exhibits the curiously deli¬ 
cate colouring and transparent, unsubstantial effects 
only found in the earth s most waterless regions. 

Ihe picture I should like to present to my 
readers of the haunts of ibex is one of wild rugged 
rocks, precipitous cliffs, and gloomy gorges. The 
air bears the scent of no flowers, the sound of no 
falling water,—all is weird and forbidding as the 
mountains of the moon. And the names of these 
desolate crags only known to the nomad shepherds 
who pasture their flocks in the valleys, are they 
not descriptive? Asperan,' “the fairies’ mill 
tower”; Baran, “the hill of rains”; Ahangaran, 

“ the hill of ironsmiths ”; Atash khana, “ the mount 
of fires” ; Hazar Ma.sjid, “ the range of a thousand 
mosques. Each one has its legend or story. 
Many of them recall the days when Persia was 
a country of fire-worshippers, till the Arabs came 

‘ Asperan is now a mere name clinging to some scattered stones 
ew springe of water, and the surrouniling barren hills, but 
tradition says that the site is one of an ancient populous city on 

e mam road to Herat, and this is corroborated by the Arab 
geographers who wrote some eight centuries ago. 
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and converted the inhabitants with fire and swoid, 
driving those who remained faithful to the ancient 
l)eliefs to the remoter recesses of the hills. It 
was again the tops of these crags that formed 
the refuge places of the Isniailis,* the (^ueer society 
of “Assassins” that was formed by Hassan-i-Sabah, 
called the Sheikh-ul-Jabal or “old man of the 
mountains.” On the highest summits one finds 
the ruins of forts solidly built of burnt bricks, 
cement-lined tanks in which to catch and store 
rain-water,- and underground storehouses. Many 
of these forts are so inaccessibly situated that it 
is said locally that to bring up the building 
material the very ibex of the hills were harnessed 1 
In pre-artillery da^^s, places such as some of these 
must have been impregnable, and I imagine that 
starvation was the weapon employed b^^ Halaku, 
iirandson of the great Mongol Chenghiz, when he 

o o o o ^ 

reduced, as he is said to have done, no less than 
seventy of these strongholds in this Kohistan of 
Eastern Persia. 

Some of the ranges frequented by ibex are 
absolutely devoid of water during the hot weather, 
and it seems to be a fact that they exist, like 


* Remnants of ttose |)tnfn.‘e\Uetl ]ieo])]L*s still exist on sntreraiice 


ill ditfereiit parts of Persia. 

- 1 lie |)ies\nuptioii is that wlion these 
rainfall was lieaviei* than it is now. 


tanU.s were made, the 




Sassaniau seals. 



Bezcar stone and seals. 
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the white rhinoceros, for months at a time with¬ 
out drinking. The explanation perhaps lies in 
the existence of green-leaved figs and pistachio- 
trees and succulent roots such as asafcetida, 
which may provide sufficient moisture for their 
needs. The northern ranges of Persia get a rain 
monsoon from the Caspian; springs and streams 
abound and luxuriant grass, and, as might be 
expected, ibex horns there run heavier than in 
the dry hills of Eastern Persia.^ 

It has been a tradition from the middle acres 

O 

that the “rock-footed one,” as the ibex is called, 
devours snakes; and it is in virtue of this strange 

O 

diet that in this beast is found the bezoar stone 
that was, and in the East still is, so sought after 
for its curious and occult properties— 

“ Oh, mickle is tlie powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones and their true qualities.” 

Of this magical and valuable stone there 
were many counterfeits, but according to the old 

* It would not have been surprising to find that niarkhor existed 
in the hills bordering Afghanistan in the north-east corner of 
Persia; but though I made frefjuent and careful iiK^uiries, I nevei" 
met any shikari of these parts or otlier person who liad so inucli 
as heard of the spiral - horned goats. The Himalayan ibex, a 
frequenter of much higlier mountains than any about here, is not 
found at all in Persia, and I should doubt its existence in the 
mountains near Herat, though in a recent work on Natural His¬ 
tory this is stated to be the case. See also Appendix II. 
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traveller, Tavernier, there were certain infallible 
tests by which the genuine thing could be recog¬ 
nised. “ One is to place it in the mouth, and if 
it is genuine it will give a leap and fix itself to 
the palate ; the other consists in placing the stone 
in a glass of water, and if true bczoar^ the water 

will boil ” ! 

As to the virtues of bczoar, it was chiefly 
vfilued as an antidote to poisons—a thing that 
in those days no household was complete with¬ 
out.' In Persia it is still believed to be effica¬ 
cious, and I have it on the indubitable authority 
of Rahniat that it also safeguards the wearer from 
bullets. AVas not his own brother the possessor 
of a bezoar stone ? and when under fire in a 
desperate Baluch raid, did not the bullets stick 
in his clothes? Naturall5% the original shaggy 
owner is similarly protected, so that a bczoar- 
bearing buck—one in a thousand—is hard to slay. 
The notion may be recommended to any sports¬ 
man who may miss an easy shot at the “ head 
of heads ” and be at a loss for an excuse. Sup¬ 
posing, however, you have bowled over your ibex, 
and have a mind to ascertain if he be a bearer 
of bezoar: if a quivering is observed whilst your 

‘ See A|>peiidix III. 

- One old weiter civera very sajiientlv tliat the only reason bezoar 
i-s not now in deiUtincl is the humour people have of embracing 
the contrary extreme to that of their ancestors”! 
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Kalimat is “ gralloching ” him, cover the carcase 
with a cloth and quickly extract the precious 
substance without exposing it to the light.^ 
Being anxious to get a bezoar stone, but not 
having had the fortune to kill an ibex that 
carried one about in its system, I applied with 
rather amusing result to an old Persian, who 
. was learned in talismans and charms. He came 
to our camp in Kain some time later, and after 
tea and cigarettes had been discussed, told 
me very impressively that at last, with great 
difficulty, and naturally at great expense, he had 
succeeded in obtaining a piece of true bezoar. 
Having made this announcement, with some 
mystery, and eyeing me closely to see the effect 
produced, he abstracted from his bosom, carefully 
wrapped up—the core of a golf ball! As for the 
explanation. A strip of turf lay near our camp, 
and whilst stopping at this place, I daily contested 
with my wife, fresh from her championship at 
Burnham, the title of champion of Persia. Some 
urchin had doubtless picked up a lost “ Colonel,'' 
and in this guise it came back to its rightful 
owner. The piece of bezoar shown in the photo¬ 
graph was afterwards given me by the Governor 
of Kain. 

This was Hahmat’s plan. One is reminded of the examination 
of entrails by the Homan augurs. 
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The subject of charms and amulets reminds 
me of the seals found by treasure-hunters amidst 
broken pottery and other indestructible remains 
on the sites of Persia’s ruined cities, mostly of 
Sassanian times. Some of these, cut in crystal, 
agate, chalcedony, and carnelian, arc engraved in 
Kufic characters, others have heads of Grecian 
type cut in intaglio, but the most interesting to 
me were those representing animals, wild and 
domestic, which it seems not unlikely were carried 
by the owners as totems. Some of these display 
a sood deal of “life.” Relics of animistic beliefs 
are indeed common among these primitive peoples. 
At Shusp is a fissured rock which is known as 
the shrine of the Shah - i - Mar, the Shah {or 
spiritual leader) of snakes. At any time in the 
heat of the day you could go and see a wicked 
flat head looking at you from a crack in the 
rock. The snakes were protected, and, I think, 
fed by the people of Shusp. Every time we 
passed through Shusp on our annual migrations 
to Kain we were delayed by the illness of some 
member of the family, and my Seistanis believed 
us to be under the ban of this beinsf. It was 

O 

then necessary to do khairaty which meant the 

sacrifice of sheep—and their consumption by the 
villa fuel’s, 

O 
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A curious local belief about ibex relates to tlie 
colour of their horns. During the rutting season 
the bucks have a peculiar habit that darkens 
their horns, and the distance to which the dis¬ 
coloration extends up the horn is believed to 
indicate less or greater rain or snow-fall during 
the winter — a very important matter for flock 
owners. 

Let me now, however, pass on to the account 
of a stalk. And it shall be that of a beast 
whose horns faithfully vaticinated good winter 
rains. 

My shooting - camp lay below a range called 
Chahil Dukhtaran, the “ forty virgins." As one 
remembers from Bible stories and tales such as 
Ali Baba, the number forty has in the East a 
peculiar signifiance ; but what so many young 
ladies had to do with the rugged razor - edged 
ridges that towered above me,^ I was at a loss 
to imagine, and no one could tell me. There was 
some wind when I began to climb, but at the 
top it was blowing in a way that made it im- 

* There is a ruin on the rocky island in the middle of the Hamun 
of the same name. The legend about this, as recorded by Tate, 
is that forty maidens therein resided nhose laughter could be 
heard by their relations at Sekoha (the capital). Perhaps the 
name given to the pikes above my camp had allusion to the in¬ 
accessibility of the forty ladies of the island ! 
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possible to stand. It was like wrestling against 
something solid. To walk on the ridges was 
dangerous, to spy out of the question, so we went 
lower to try for urial. But there also one felt as if 
battling against an overwhelming torrent. Some¬ 
times in a backwater for a few seconds we were 
in comparative calm, but could hear and see the 
power of the blast a few yards away ; then next 
moment a 1)ufi'et would send us staggering. The 
sky was the colour of a London fog with driving 
dust. Ibrahim and I had our motor goggles; 
Rah mat suffered, and suggested a return to camp. 
Lunch, in which sand and grit were mingled in 
undesirable proportions, was eaten in indescrib¬ 
able misery, and shortly after I acknowledged 
myself beaten. That was not the usual wind of 
Seistan from tlm north, but a simoom from the 
south, hot and stifling. In the night there came 
a sudden change. The rain came down in tor¬ 
rents. My tent was luckily on a high spot in 
a valley, that soon was an island with w^ater rush¬ 
ing on both sides, while all around the limestone 
hills roared and spouted. In Seistan, where the 
annual rainfall averages about two inches, sounds 

and sights such as these are rare as they are 
delightful. 

Next morning the air was still, cold, cleared of 
dust, and stimulating as wine. Instead of bitter 
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water ^ from a salt-fringed pool, we had fresh water 
from the streaming hills, such as in that land one 
thinks of but does not get. We mounted the 
ridge. All around, ** violet peaks uplifted through 
the crystal air.” One is tempted by such wonder¬ 
ful clearness as this to spy ground that is really 
too distant. We did not, however, lose much 
time that day. Walking was walking on air, even 
as in Scotland, and I had such confidence in 
Rahmat s wonderful sight as to be convinced we 
should pass nothing by. The morning slipped 
by and yve had not seen a beast worth a stalk. 
I had indeed picked up one biggish ibex on a far 
slope with the Zeiss glasses, but the long glass 
showed him to be a good head only, not the really 
big one I wanted to finish my trip with. When 
stalking abroad, where game is so much scarcer 
than in a Scotch forest, what a grand saver of 
labour a really hig glass is! It can hardly be too 
big. As for Rahmat, he was constantly seeing 
beasts out of the corner of his eye, but so far 
nothing out of the common. 


^ The shor water of Seistan and Eastern Persia lias been well 
described by Macgregor :—“I think I could give a receipt which 
would taste something like it. Take the firet nasty looking water 
you can find, mix salt with it till you make it taste as nasty as it 
looks, then impregnate it with gas from a London, street lamp, 
and add a little bilge-water. Shake vigorously, and it Ls ready 
for use.”—Curzoii’s ‘ Persia.’ 
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Ralimat’s hawk-like vision was to me very in¬ 
teresting. Spotting game is a knack w^hich to 
some extent may be acquired by practice. A man 
wdth normally good eyesight, who knows exactly 
what to look for—this is important—wdll pick up 
distant game on the limited area of hill or plain 
at wdiich he is looking—that is, on wdiich he has 
focussed his eyes for the time being. The best 
shikaris, natives of “the hills,” sec beasts that are 
outside this area. Their eyes seem to be wide¬ 
angled like an insect’s, looking in all directions at 
once, and in a flash the presence of game in this 
angle of vision is telegraphed to the brain. Most 
big -game sportsmen know how the appearance of 
animals on a distant sky-line is conveyed to one’s 
intelligence without having consciously looked at 
the spot. The triumph of eyesight lies in picking 
up such beasts when they are not on the sky-line. 
In some respects such sight as this is superior 
to that of animals, as it is backed by superior 
intelligence. An animal’s concept of “ man- 
danger, for instance, seems only to be stimulated 
by a moving or an upright figure. It is a 
common experience among sportsmen for an 


animal to stare unalarmed at a man lying motion¬ 
less, even at a range where every detail of his 
features must be visible. But the human mind- 
pic tuie of beasts is not limited in this way ; 
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for the experienced shikari, it is not necessary for 
animals to he on the move or even on their feet. 
Rahmat’s powers were, however, quite unique and 
superior to anything I have seen, even among 
those hill shikaris in whom the faculty I speak 
of is born, 

'When the afternoon became well advanced, and 

clear purple shadows elongated themselves among 

the hills, we began to regret the beast we had left; 

but as we were bound for a fresh camp, we could 

not well go back. Then came a moment when 

Rahmat plumped down. This time he had seen 

a white ibex. He indicated the spot far below, 

but even with the glasses it took me a little 

time to find him. He was on a face strewn with 

white boulders and a long way off, and the way 

Rahmat had spotted him was a veritable tour de 

force. The stalk was a longish one on account 

of the wind. Why is it that though fox-hunting 

people generally know too much of “bad scenting 

days," one never seems to hit on such a day when 

one is stalking? The reply that hounds follow 

scent on the ground, while deer get the scent in 

the air, shifts, but does not remove, the difficulty. 

’ 

1 lay on a gentle slope. The big ibex, a solitary 
beast, was standing on the same level not sixty 
yards off. I showed no more of my head than 
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was necessary and pulled the trigger. There came 
no answering thud, and I was as disgusted as I 
was surprised to see him going off untouched. 

Now, though I use a magazine rifle, I make a 
practice of putting no more than two or three 
cartridi^es in, as I am among those that hold that 

O ^ ^ 

if you do not get your beast in this number of 
shots, you should accept your failure and not 
attempt to mend matters b}’’ firing more shots 
at a running beast that, e,r Jajpothesi^ are more 
difficult than those you have already missed. By 
firing wild shots 3’ou run the risk of maiming \mur 
beast or of killing or wounding others with him. 
To my mind the best possible clause in game laws 

would be the absolute prohibition of magazine 
rifles. 


It will be thouglit that this sentiment little 
agrees with what follows. I had for some reason 
on this occasion filled iny magazine. I missed the 
ibex again as he was galloping over the level 
towards a steep rocky ridge. He reached it and 
began going up with springs and halts. It was 
too steej_) for him to go fast. lie was still not 
inoie than 120 yards off, but the sun was setting 
behind the ridge in a direct lino, which made m^^ 
Lyman sight lilaze so that it was quite useless. I 
put it down and raised the leaf sight. This was 
little better, as the blinding glitter off the barrel 
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made it almost impossible to see anything on the 
black hillside. Using my weapon more like a 
gun than a rifle, I fired another shot and another. 

Then came the last shot in the magazine, and he 
rolled over dead. 

As to my miss with the first cartridge, I con¬ 
sidered the matter and found a splash of lead on 
the rock in front of my firing-point that showed 
that the cause was what I surmised it to be. If 
you raise your head so as just to see over a rock 
or bank and then bring the rifle to your eye, you 
will find that though the line of sight is clear, 
the same does not follow about the line of fire' 
My first bullet had grazed the rock two yards in 
front of the rifle’s muzzle, and instead of finding a 
billet in the heart of the old white ibex, had gone 
singing away over the hill-top. A silly mistake, 

and I could not even claim the indulgence due to 
first ofienders! 

We went up to the fallen patriarch. He carried 

fine horns of forty-three inches that crossed one 

another behind the head, and of peculiar dark¬ 
ness. 

I have heard people talk of the disagreeable 
smell of the wild goats. It is certainly strong, 
but to me so bound up with the recollection of 
delightful days after markhor and ibex, that the 
adjective I should use would be quite a different 
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one. Is it not, after all, “the smell of a field 
that the Lord hath blessed ” ? For I take it that 
it was a wild goat and no other beast that Esau, 
with his bow and arrow, was sent out to shoot. 
All the same, I would not venture to recommend 
a joint off an ibex for dinner. 




I 


The iabh's edge^ Palang Koh 
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IV, Ibex {continued). 


See how the mountain goat hangs from the summit of tlie cUifs. 

'iou would expect it to fall. It is merely showing its contempt for 
the dogs." —Martial, 


The name Palang K.oh is commonly applied to 
the whole range visible from Seistan. Proper!}", 
however, it only belongs to one very prominent 
rock table. This great slab, six miles in length 
by a few hundred yards in breadth, is tilted 
gently to the west, and is scarped on all sides 
by tremendous walls of rock, so that there 
exist only two or three difficult tracks by which 
access to it can be gained. Imagine yourself to 
have climbed up by one of these in the early 
morning, and to be seated on the tables edge 
dangling your feet over a gulf of blue air, and°I 
will introduce you to a wonderful view. From 
the foot - hUls far below, which look like the 
mountain regions of a vast raised map, the 
desert stretches away, browns and yellows fad- 

D 
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ing into misty purple, to a horizon level as the 
ocean’s. Looking towards Scistan, the blue-green 
Hamun lies like a little sea on the surface of a 
sun-baked continent, but it seems to accentuate 
rather than relieve the desolation of the scene. 
The dark patches that might be taken for cloud 
shadows, if they were not stationary, one knows 
to be reed-beds, and beyond these the cultivated 
tracts and the tamarisk forest fringing the Hel- 
mund. In the lake stands out a tiny table 
rock, the island of Koh-i-Kwaja, on the edge and 
down the side of which are the ruins of Kah- 
Kalia,^ “ the city,” as some one has freely ren¬ 
dered it, of roars of laughter.” Many are the 
tales and legends about this island fort, for 
during the roll of many centuries it has borne a 
prominent part in the stormy history of Seistan. 
In comparatively recent times, when the figure 
of Nadir Shah loomed gigantic and terrible 
over territory stretching from the Persian Gulf 
to the Oxus, from Delhi to Tabriz, it was here 

^ Kah • kaha (or qahqaha) means laugiiter. Savage Lundor 
mentions in connection with this place a legend coimuoii all over 
Persia of an animal of so ridiculous an appearance, that when dis¬ 
played in the ranks of an army it threw the enemy into such con¬ 
vulsions of laughter that they died—or at any rate w'ere defeated. 
The weapon was eventually turned against the side using it by 
means of the employment of a mirror. The “animal,” on behold¬ 
ing his image, promptly died of laughter himself I 
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that for seven years his arms were held in 
check. 

From the south end of the lake a thin white 
tentacle straggles out and meanders southward, 
then upward towards the horizon, where it is 
lost in the salt marsh of Zirreh, a faint splash 
of shivering white in the purple mist. The 
whole prospect is one of utter and hideous 
desolation. From the rock bracket overhanging 
space on which you are sitting, you notice 
that the edge of the table hill is cracked and 
fissured and its stone walls carved and pot- 
holed. In the forefront towei’s a rounded but¬ 
tress, whose holes and hollows are so distributed 
as to present from a little distance the semblance 
of a gigantic human skull, whose hollow orbits 
look out over the desert towards Seistan. On 
what transformations has that grim figure looked 
down! Instead of a desert of wind-driven sand, 
once a sea thundered against the rocks below. As 
the ages pass the waters dry up, recede, and give 
place to a fertile plain with habitations of men. 
Cities rise and crumble into dust. It is the golden 
age of Persia’s heroes. But a strange blight is 
creeping over the face of the earth. Lakes and 
rivers shrink and disappear, and grassy plain fades 
into sandy wilderness. The land is in the grip 
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of that terrible dessication * by which vast regions 
in Asia are still becoming desert wastes. And on 
all the grim Sphinx-like shape has looked down, 
itself but little changed since the days when 
wetted by the flying spray. In the long cycles 
of existence, it was but yesterday that the legions 
of Alexander thundered by, yesterday that on 
men’s tongues were such names as Chcnghiz and 
Halaku, Mahmud and Timur lamj. And what of 
to-morrow ? Beyond the veil hanging over the 
desert lie the plains of Bakwa, the scene, accord¬ 
ing to Eastern saying, of the world’s final Arnia- 
<Teddon. And after that we can imagine the 
stouc figure yet watching on, after the disappear¬ 
ance of life itself, gazing through the long £eons 
over the whitened bones of a dead world. 

The reader will be beginning to wonder what all 
this has to do with ibex shooting. It has in truth 
but little, save that the table hill whither I have 
attempted to carry him in spirit, and especially its 
rocky walls and buttresses, is the haunt of some 


I Professor Kllsworth lluiitinifiloii, in a paper coiiti’ibuteil to the 
Ji.oyal (Jeogra]thical Sooiety’.H journal, referred to three cycles of 
des.'^icalion—(1) the retireiiieiit of Tertiary inland seas because of 
the warping of the earth’.s crust ; (2) the change from the moisture 
of glacial days to the aridity of the itreseiit time ; (3) a dessication 
“ wiiicli is the last faint umlillation of the great climatic wave of 
the glacial iieriod.’' The latter has taken place in historic times, 
and to it the Professor largely attributes some of the great human 
migrations, such as tliat of the lluns. 

O } 
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patriarchal beasts grown cunning with age. 
Native shikaris leave the hill alone. They are 
interested, in meat, but think little about their 
(Quarry s horns. Extreme age, moreover, connotes 
extreme toughness. And as the peculiar forma¬ 
tion of the hill makes hunting a difficult and fluky 
business, they do not waste their time here when 
easier hills are near at hand, all, to some extent, 
the home of the wild goats. The reason why I 
call the shooting on the ‘'Panther Hiir’ fluky, 
will be clear from the record of a day. 

I had climbed the hill in the dark of the morning 
with Ibrahim and two shepherd-shikaris who bore 
the heroic names of Sohrab and Rustam. On gain¬ 
ing the top, we immediately saw an undeniably 
big ibex silhouetted against the bright dawn, 
some six hundred yards away. He had evidently 
finished his nights grazing on the flat top, for 
he was looking down into space, and in a few 
moments was gone. A little later, when I poked 
my head cautiously over the edge, I saw naught 
but a narrow ledge some fifty yards down. Be¬ 
yond this the wall of rock was overhung, so that 
between it and the -covered ravines, two 

thousand feet or so below us, nothing could be 
seen. Why, by the way, has the adjective “ giddy ” 
attached itself to the goat ? One could hardly 
find a less appropriate one! 
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We moved forward along the edge and then 
back again, but neither saw nor heard anything of 
the ibex. We then walked north along the top 
of the great scarp, but we were always baffled by 
the same uncompromising formation. “ To travel 
hopefully,” said Stephenson, “ is a better thing 
than to arrive.” We travelled very hopefully for 
some time, and nothing could have been pleasanter. 
At ever}^ turn I hoped to look down on the white 
back of some kingly old ibex basking in the sun 
with misplaced confidence in the impregnability of 
his fortress. But it was always the same ; either 
no view at all, or a smooth face of stone, on which 
an eagle could barely find footing, going sheer 
down into fearsome depths. It w^as rather exas¬ 
perating, when one knew there must be big ibex 
in the recesses of the clifis. 

The inornin" wore on, then came lunch. The 
afternoon was wearing on and things looked 
bad. We had gone north and had returned 
alons the western edge of the table. Once, in 
a deep iangt, we had come on ibex, but ladies 
only, and that was all we had seen, if I except 
the yesterday's tracks of a panther. Hope had 
grown dim, and when this moment comes I do 
not think that even the optimistic Stephenson 
would deny that the person that “ arrives ” has 
the best of it. So we had come back to our 
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original skull rock, where we decided to wait 

on the chance of seeing ibex on the move when 
the evening got cool. 

One other living thing we had seen in the 
course of the day—a man, mahogany tinted, with 
a pointed Afghan skull-cap on his head and wild¬ 
looking as childhood’s pictures of Robinson Crusoe. 
He was an angoza hunter, one of the tribe of 
Rakars that invade Persia in the spring and 
spread over the hills in quest of asafoetida. 
His work was visible on the flat top of our table, 
in the shape of little pyramidal erections of three 
stones each. The method of these people, when 
they find a plant {Ferula fatido), is to cut off 
the stem an inch below the surface of the 
ground; over it they then build a little three- 
stone structure to mark the spot and also to 
protect the plant from sun and wind. Four 
days later they again make the round to collect 
the gum that exudes. From this hill country of 
Eastern Persia come many other gums, most of 
them more entitled to the adjective aromatic” 
than asafoetida, mannas, tragacanth, &c., besides 
jujube and other materia medica^ whose presence 
sometimes lends a mysterious Eastern fragrance 
to the pot-pourri of East India docks. 

The difficulties of the hill, of which I had 
certainly been forewarned, were now only too 
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evident. Ones only chance seemed in the pos¬ 
sibility of getting a shot at an old buck on the 
top before dawn. As to the ground at the base 
of the cliffs, while the day was yet young 1 had 
certainly seen a herd in which were some good 
bucks o-razing far below us; but it would have 
been some hours’ work to get down, by which 
time it was odds that they would have moved 
up into their fastnesses. The local shikaris, too, 
assured us that the low ground was no good, as 
one could not get above the ibex owing to the 
cliffs, while the wind never permitted an approach 
from below. It seemed, therefore, that the old 
iroats of the Palano; Kuh had chosen their resi- 
dence with a good deal of sagacity. 

That Rahmat was not with me was also a fact 
that I much regretted. Some days before I had 
sent a man to bring that cunning hunter to my 
camp, and he had in fact come. Rahmat, how¬ 
ever, had an enemy who had his tents at the 
Jhuli springs not far from my camp. That was 
one reason for his vanishing the following night. 

o 00 

The other, as I afterwards heard, was that Rustam 
and his brother, who had their flocks at Baba 
Rahdar, under the Palang Kuh, had frightened 
liini off b}^ hinting that I intended to take him 
shooting with me to Kain. 

As evening came on, and nothing had been 
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seen, we continued along the top of the cliff, 
working campwards, till the light began to fail 
and the monstrous shadow of the hill to creep 
athwart the level plain below, I had given up 
all hopes of a shot and was lying spying the 
low ground with a view to the morning’s plans, 
when Eustam, who had been a little way in 
advance, came back in great excitement. “Two 
big ibex, white as snow,” was his announcement, 
horns thus, and he made a sweep with his 
arms. It appeared they were some way down, 
out of shot. A fissure here ran a few yards 
down the cliff, and this we followed till we reached 
a gravelly, sloping terrace, on which grew two 
or three wild fig-trees. From this point Eustam 
hoped to see the ibex below us. I crawled to 
the edge but could see nothing,—nothing, that 
is, but a cold, gloomy, and most repellent gulf. 
There was another ledge twenty yards lower 
down. If we could reach that, more ground 
would be visible. There was a possible road, 
but it was not a nice one. Go, however, we 
must, and that without delay, as the light was 
fast failing. Suppressing qualms, therefore, I 
followed the barefooted shepherd and we reached 
the ledge. It was a matter of three yards or so 
in breadth and had a steepish slope outwards, 
but at one point a rock as big as a portmanteau 
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overl'iun<T‘. On this one could lean and see into 
the depths. This was clearly the Ultima Thule. 
Below us was a sheer precipice ; if the ibex were 
not in shot from this point we had lost them. 
Leaning over, I at first saw nothing. Then I 
saw a beast move out on to a shelf straight below 
me, I realised with a jump of the heart that he 
was a really big beast; also that the shot was a 
very long one, perhaps two hundred and fift}’’ 
yards, and the light bad. I think I have never 
had a shot at an animal so plumb below me. 
A pebble would have fallen close beside him. 
Leaving the sight at its lowest, I pulled and 
saw the dust flv. At the shot, which in the 
stillness of the evening reverberated among the 
rocks like a cannon, the second ibex, hitherto 
unseen, dashed out, was over the ledge in a 
moment, and had disappeared. My beast hesi¬ 
tated and stood loim enough to enable me to 

O O 

correct my aim and get in another shot. To 
my huge satisfaction he collapsed and rolled 
over. 1 had desperate fears for his skull, as I 
heard a great rattle of stones which went on for 
an interminable time. We all climbed back and 
went down the hill by the morning’s road. Then 
I went on to camp whilst Ibrahim and Rustam 
went round to try to find the ibex, about which, 
as the moon was bright, Rustam felt confident. 




/hrafiim atui the big tbex. 




Shikari and ibi.x 
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said the wife, as I finished the story 
at dinner, “ how big do you think he was ? 

“ I don’t know, but he was big.” 

‘‘As big as Rahmat’s last year?” 

. “ Perhaps bigger.” 

He was. About eleven o’clock there were 
voices in the camp, and I caught Ichaili hurzurg 
(exceedingly big), and in marched Ibrahim with 
the head on his shoulder. The steel tape was 
in readiness. 47 J inches, a very big head, and 
a long way the best I had shot. 

I tried the lower ground the next two days 
and found, as Rustam had said, that the wind 
made stalking very diflB.cult, and I was conse¬ 
quently lucky in getting another good beast. 

I must say a word here about our camp at 
the foot of the hill; it was at the ziarctt of Baba 
Rahdar where there is a spring of water, and 
it proved to be one of the most unpleasant camps 
it is possible to imagine. It should be told that 
this Baba Rahdar was a saint, whose shrine, a 
caim decorated with flags and horns, lay close 
to our camp. In these days the Baba appears 
but rarely, but when he does, it is in the guise 
of a snake. He is reputed to be of an inhospitable 
nature, as he allows no traveller to remain at 
his spring for more than three days. He sends 
winds which rage and howl up and down the 
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narrow valley, so that the air inside one^s tents 
and out is full of driving sand and dust, and 
life becomes intolerable. It was in this way 
that we were treated, so that we all were glad 
to leave. But an error had been comnaitted 
which brouoht on us the ire of this detestable 

o 

personage. Said Khan, our kafiki - hashi, had, 
as in duty bound, made the sacrifice of a sheep 
at the Baba s shrine; but instead of the meat 
being divided equally among high and low, 
he had, like Ananias, kept back half for himself. 
Next day three camels were missing, the re¬ 
covery of which was a matter of weeks and 
much strife. But even then we were not quit 
of the malicious being. The caravan, with tahhU 
i~raivan and all, pi*oceeded to the next camp at 
Jhuli by the direct road over the plain. Tents 
were pitched and the camp settled down. I 
walked over the hill on the chance of another 
ibex, and from a high point looked westward over 
a broad plain amongst the hills. Some distant 
white specks indicated where our tents had been 
planted down — my home for the time beinof. 

O 

Towards evening a cloud arose in the west the 
size of a man s hand. j\Iore seemed to collect 
from nowhere, forming an arch across the blue sk}^ 
Dust devils raced over the plain and then there 
came down a howling sand-storm. The plain 
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was blotted out in swirling curtains of driving 
sand. Then came some thunder, and forked 
lightning flashed through the murk}’- yellow. A 
half minute’s burst of rain, and the air suddenly 
cleared like a precipitate dissolved in a chemist’s 
beaker. The whole thing had taken but a brief 
quarter of an hour. But the tents— 

“ I counted them at break of day, 

But when the sun set where were they 1 

So far as I could see, they had been swept clean 
away. 

hen I reached the draggled camp, my wife 
told me of the hurricane that had burst on them 
and flattened the tents. The family struggled out 
of the tent debins, and all, including dog and the 
childrens pet tortoise, took refuge in the tahht- 
i-rawan (mule litter), which was held from being 
carried bodily away by escort sowars and levies. 
From this point of comparative security the 
housewife (and ex officio chief commissariat oflicer) 
had to look on helplessly and see her cook¬ 
house, with pots and pans, bring driven away 
before the wind into the desert. Thus were 
we overtaken by the wrath of Baba Rahdar. 
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V. Wildfowl in Seistan. 


By observation it is found that wildfowl are the subtilest of birds, 
and have the greatest regard for their own safety.” 

It would require a lifetime to know thoroughly 
the Hamun in its many moods and aspects. The 
fan of intricate channels that forms the delta; the 
periodically submerged area with its t3^pical vege¬ 
tation ; the nahar or reed - beds; the great lake 
itself with its exi)aiises of open water and its reed- 
fringed lagoons. Then there is its great seasonal 
dilation and contraction. Sometimes the Koh-i- 
Kwaja is a rocky island reflected in a mirror of 
deep water, sometimes it stands high and dry. It 
is when winter snows on distant highlands are 
melting in the spring and the Helmund rolls a 
hood of turgid water that the people of Seistan 
have to look to the safety of their lands. They 
see their irrigation hands swept awa}^, the river 
breaking out into new and unexpected channels, 
and from governor downwards they are hard put 
to save their fields and villages. Then is the time 
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also that the iake-dwellers, in their (tueer-sbaped 
craft, are in requisition as ferrymen across sub¬ 
merged tracts and flooded rivers. In every direc¬ 
tion alarms of water and inundations. You ride 
out and find horizons of water where previously 
was dry land. Everywhere one conies across 
black lines of men, half naked, and pl3nng 
their mattocks as no one but Seistaiiis can, in 

the erection of dams and lines of protecting 
earthworks. 

In the summer Seistan is an inferno, where a 
tropical sun and the blast of the “ hundred and 
twenty days wind ” strive for mastery; while 
Beelzebub and his horde of bloodsucking flies, 
exhaled from the marshes, hum a chorus louder 

or fainter according as one or other prevails. We 
will not dwell on that. 

In autumn the water in rivers and lake has 
become clear; there are breaths of coolness in the 
north wind, while the dark-green of the reed-beds 
changes to browns and yellows. It is then, in the 
silence of moonlit nights, you begin to hear the 
silken rustle of pinions high up in the air, while by 
day you mark in the sky those lines and Vs and 
zigzags and ever-changing curves that make the 
flight of wildfowl one of the most beautiful sights 
in nature. Then you know that day by day and 
night by night the lonely meres and marshes are 
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becoming crowded with arrivals from the far-dis¬ 
tant lakes of the north.' 

There are few places in the world where wild¬ 
fowl collect in greater number or variety than on 
this lake of Scistanand few where the efforts 
of the gunner to take a reasonable toll of them 
appear so futile. Of one thing I am deter¬ 
mined, and that is, if ever it is my fortune, or 
misfortune, to visit this eountry again, I shall 
risk collision with the Customs officials on the 
Question of the importation of eannon, and bring 
with me the biggest punt-gun that London can 
produce. 

Let me descrilie one of our trips to the Hatnun 
armed only with our puny “ hand guns.” A 
November morning, cool, bright, and still. It is 
not ideal weather for wildfowling, but in Seistan 
one docs appreciate a halc3^on day. 

We have l>een riding for an hour and a half 
and have entered the reed tract. Through the 
Naizar, as it is called, runs a narrow track—it is 
in fact the highroad to Kain and Khorassau,—but 
though now dry, and even dusty, it had been 
churned up by cattle when soft and is rough 
going. We are surrounded by a forest of high 
reeds, our only landmark the Koh-i-Kwaja swing- 

' kinds of duck breed in Seistan, notably some of the 

pochards, and teals, and marbled duck. 
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ing about to our left, sometimes in front, some¬ 
times almost behind us. 

Wild pig live in this Naizar. Once, during a 
blizzard, one of these animals tried to force the 
guard at our Consulate gates, but being repulsed, 
made away over the plain, pursued by our own 
levies and some Cossacks from the rival institution 
over the way. He was eventually killed, brought 
in, and laid at my wife's feet. These Cossacks 
seemed capital fellows. It was a daily occurrence 
to meet them riding their splendid little horses 
barebacked at full gallop down to water, and as 
night fell to hear the somewhat mournful cadences 
of their songs; and we were frequently privileged 
to see their intricate dances within the hospitable 
walls of the Russian Consulate. 

A propos, I may mention an incident that 
occurred when we were leaving Meshed en route 
for Seistan. The Russian Consul-General and his 
staff had accompanied us to our camp a few 
mOes out. Tea was being served, when the 
attention of all was attracted to three mounted 
figures approaching over the plain. As they 
came nearer, we saw that the middle form was 
that of our Goanese cook, hat awry, and rolling 
from side to side of his pony, evidently in a very 
glorious state. Supporting him on either side, 
with the utmost gravity, and perhaps real sym- 

£ 
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pa thy, were two stalwart Cossacks. It seeined 
that some of our cook’s pals had been giving him 
a cordial send off, and the Russian Consul-General, 
noticing on the road the insecurity of his seat, 
had told off two of his own escort to bring him 
safely into camp. Thus the entente was sealed 

in Meshed! 

Though the Russian Consuls and their stafis at 
Scistan were charming acquaintances, they had 
little taste for field sports. Once when talk 

had turned on snipe - shooting, Monsieur - 

announced to our surprise that he daily killed 
them with a saloon pistol (with which he was 
an excellent shot), in the Consulate garden! 
Later on, it turned out that his heeassines were 
a variety known in India as knelt nainns} 

As we ride on, ])atches of charred reeds and a 
hu sc inushrooin of smoke on the horizon show 

o 

the (fcwdars have l^egun burning. These people, 
distinct from the agricultural population, own the 
famous cattle of Seistaii that arc fattened on reeds 
and the dilfercnt Ilamun grasses, and they burn 
the reeds to encourage the next spring’s growth. 


1 XI 

le Indian story fjoes that a, newly arrived subaltern went 
shootinj' snipe. Varimis water birds got up, and he knocked some 
over. As each birtl fell he askeil his sliik.ari wliat it \v;is, and was 
told kiicli nahin — i.f., nothing—not a bird to be shot. On arrival 
in tl le mess he amiounceil his bag as one snipe and ten brace of 
kuch nahitis! 






ET’fuinfr on (he Hamun. 



The Governor of Seiiian 
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After emerging from the reeds, we find ourselves 
on a level plain, yellow with a low straggling 
grass—this also an area subject to inundation. In 
the distance rows of little square dots mivht in 
another country be bathing-machines on “sands 
when the tide is low; here they are the reed huts 
of the cattle owners, and a very poor time these 
people must have of it in their frail dwellin<^s, 
especially when blizzards sweep over the country.* 
As we canter over the level the horizon imper¬ 
ceptibly becomes water, with dotted islands of 
dark reeds. Wildfowl can be seen flying low 

down, darkening in the shadow and bri»hteniiK' 
in the sunshiue. ^ 


^ One teriible storm that occurred about eighteen years ar.o is 

tTl L J Con.mis.ion .eoorcls, ami ia 

till talked about in Seistan. A survivor's narrative runs that 

when the storm arose, it was night. A boy sent from the family 

but to report what the water w.is doing, came l unning back cryi.iv 

that a great wave was advancing from the Hamuii, and telliii- bis 

people to fly for their lives. They put his words down to boyisi, 

fears, however, and stayed with their cattle. The namuii water 

was being heaped up on the soutl. .side from the force of the wind 

and the hut was soon awash. The family huddled together on a 

heap of reeds collected to make timys (sheltei-s) for the cattle. As 

the cold increased, the water froze, and mingled with the roar of 

wind and waves was the crash of floating ice. Wihl pig, driven 

t,'.., h'! ““ "“'■‘S''! ■•'ad-hede, took refuge with the cattle in the 
till./*, but these one by one collapsed, and the animals were carried 

away and drowned. The narrator's family were eventually rescued 
n the reed boats of their brother lake-dwellers the soya.*, but it 
IS said that, durmg the four days that the wind lasted, over four 
undred human being.s and fourteen thousand cattle perished. 
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Our tents are now white clots in the level 
distance, and in another half-hour we arrive there. 
Nose-bags for man and beast come next, and 
shortly after we are collected on the muddy edge 
of a creek where we find our boats and a chatter¬ 
ing crowd of mxjach. Guns, cartridges, and our 
distinguished selves are distributed, and like a 
snake the procession uncoils itself and we glide 
down the waterway cut through tall bulrushes 
and feathery-headed flags. The other guns recline 
in Roman attitudes on the humble reed boats of 
the country, while my wife and I, in all the pride 
of seniority and the married state, are in the 
Berthon boat. The concession, gallantry apart, 
awakes, if I mistake not, no pang of envy in the 
bre asts of the other sportsmen ; for though the 
Berthon has certain solid advantages of stability 
and ease, notably the raised seat necessary to the 
comfort of the European sejant, it has the draw¬ 
back of bciim difficult to hide in the reeds, and 

O 

in its nakedness seems to have a more terror- 
striking efiect on the race of wildfowl than the 
reed boats to which they arc more or less 
accustomed. 

These tntins, as the cigar-shaped boats are called, 
being low in the water are inconspicuous, and they 
have a grandly devised ram for pushing through 
the reeds. In their construction, which is most 







The procession oj tuthis. 
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ingenious, absolutely nothing but reeds (in the 
vernacular tut) are used from stem to stern/ The 
life of a tutin is not long, as they soon become 
water-logged; but as they only cost a few hours* 
labour, this is not of much consequence. A grace¬ 
ful girl propelling a punt is reputed to be one of 
the most exhilarating sights on the river Thames. 
A sayad in his tutin on the Hamun, with his long 
but crooked pole, is probably somewhat less so ; but 
still his muscular bronze figure, in the strenuous 
attitudes his art demands, against a background 
of blue water and sky, is undeniably picturesque. 

In Persian, the word sciycid means simply 
hunter ; but in Seistan the term has come to 
be applied only to this aboriginal tribe of lake- 
dwellers. They live, like the gaodars, in huts 
made of reeds, but their occupations are netting 
fish and wildfowl—usually bartered for grain*— 
and making mats. The fish—I think a kind of 
carp, not the Indian manseer—they catch in a 
triangular net. For wildfowl, they use a kind 
of clap net. It is fixed across a channel connect- 

' It IS interesting to notice how, in like environments, evolution 

proceeds on like lines. I was recently reading a French account 

ot the bake Tchad area, and was much struck by the similarity of 

le physical phenomena and problems of that part to those of the 

eistan basin. The boats used on the great African lake seemed 

from the pictures to be almost identical in coiiatruetion with the 
tutnis of the Haraun* 
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ing two clumps, as the open reaches of '^^'ater 
are called. When set, nothing is seen above 
the surface, hut as the fowl are slowly moved 
along, the net, which is hung on poles that 
pivot on the bottom, springs up and the birds are 
enclosed. The trick is done by a man hidden in 
the reeds pulling a rope. The whole arrangement 
is most ingenious, especially the way the upright 
poles are pivoted on the bottom ; but it would 
take a page of letterpress and diagrams to 
explain it. Coots are enclosed in these nets in 
extraordinary numbers, duck also in sufficient 
quantities for the market price in Seistan to be 
about 2d. apiece. The down and feathers form 
one of the chief exports of the province. 

By an ancient custom, the Plamuii is divided 
among the dilfereiit sections of the sayach, who 
have thereon exclusive rights, for which they pay 
revenue to the Governor of Seistan; and for our 
shooting a special permit from this elevated 
person had been necessary. Not that the sayads 
were at all loath to show us spoi't. We inter¬ 
rupted their operations certainly; but a day with 
the British Consurs party brought them in an 
easily earned four Jerans or so each, and nothing 
but keenness was shown. 

As our procession moves slowly up the narrow 
channel, there is an almost continuous patter 



7^he Lake-dwelhi's*their 7 xea craft. 
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on the water from the feet of thousands of coots 
that rise in front in black clouds. Now and 
again mallards and other heavy ducks get up 
with quacks of alarm, and we hear the occasional 
sciucivh of a snipe that had been resting on the 
roots of the reeds. No shooting at this stage. 
Presently we arrive at an open reach among the 
reeds, and places are drawn for. The beaters 
disappear, to gain by narrow and devious water¬ 
ways a point far up the chxing whence the drive 
will begin. The guns move to their posts. Ours 
is in a sort of bay on the opposite side. The boat 
IS pushed in among the reeds and the long dags 
are bent and bound over, serving tlie double 
purpose of concealing and keeping her steady. 

D., on the opposite side and rather higher up, is 
to fire the first shot. 

After half an hour s expectation there comes 
a whirr of wings, and a lot of teal splash down 
in the water close by. AVe can just see them 
through the reeds swimming about. Then bang! 
goes D. s gun, and before we can hear the 
resounding smack on the water that tells us he 
has scored, the teal are in the air again and 
have gone. All is stillness. But in a matter 
of ten or fifteen seconds there comes a rush. The 
air is dark with ducks; they come fast and 
low, so low that it is impossible to get on to 
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individual birds. There are pintail, to mind 
the 6 liU of all wildfowl, flying highest as usual; 
pochards and other ducks below them, with the 
interstices filled up as it were with teal, an 
eniharras dc 7'icJiesse that is positively bewilder¬ 
ing, In a few seconds the great flight is over. 
There is a rearguard, higher but, thank goodness, 
more scattered, and these afford a few more sport¬ 
ing chances. The tutins come up and the pick up 
begins. It seems paltry for the number of cart¬ 
ridges that have been fired 1 Of course, among 
these dense reeds a duck that is not killed dead 
is lost. On the Hokra jhil in Kashmir, where the 
shooting is managed in a similar way, the manjhis, 
who take the part of the sayads in Seistan, 
reserve for themselves a portion of the bag by 
tethering some of the cripples to reeds below the 
surface, to be picked up subsequently, and I rather 
suspected these people had some similar dodge. 

Wo next tr)^ a drive in the opposite direction, 
this time preceded by a long wait, as the tutmehis 
have a long journey round. There is plenty of 
life to watch in the meantime : a fishiim harrier 

O 

swooping and hovering, moor-hens swdmming and 
diving among the reeds, warblers and other sm all 
birds busy in their feathered tops. Though the 
air is cool, a com pan y of midges prevents us 
from forgetting we are still in Seistan. Let us 
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not, however, be ungrateful for present mercies. 
No one who has only floated on the Hamun on 
such a perfect day as this, watched the lights on 
the water, the reeds whispering and nodding to 
their reflections, been fanned by the cool sedge- 
scented breeze, could imagine what a hell it be¬ 
comes in summer. The same beauties, even 
enhanced perhaps as regards colour, but the 
steamy air is alive with insects. A time when— 

"... loud as tlie drone of bees in the time of a swarminc horde 
A horror of many insects hung in the air, and roared! ” 

Swarms of splendid dragon-flies flash among the 
dark-green reeds. One can hear the clash of 
their wings; but above all there is the dull hum 
of myriads of blood-sucking flies. People that 
care for their horses, when in the neighbourhood 
of the Hamun, keep them at this time completely 
clothed (including trousers!); but unprotected 
beasts—even thick-skinned camels—are tormented 
by big, grey, flat, evil-looking flies till they stream 
with blood. For this reason, travellers that have 
to cross the Hamun in summer generally do so 
at night, and even then it is no unmixed joy. 

I look back on one such crossing with my family 
in the early autumn. The embarkment had been 
planned to take place at sundown. For an hour 
previously we had had the company of the flies, 
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but as the sun set the attacking force suddenly 
withdrew, and there was a blessed calm. The 
moon rose, tlirowing its reflection on the still 
mere, and we looked forward to a crossing of pure 
enjoyment. These pleasing anticipations were 
short-lived. With almost a howl the mosquitoes 
were on us. My wife was fortunate in having 
a motor-veil. For the children, who bad much 
looked forward to the crossing by moonlight, 
it was a lesson in the vanity of human expecta¬ 
tions, for they spent the voyage with their 
heads in pillow-cases. As for myself, I have 
a recollection of a nightmare battle with insects, 

o 

that for self - sacrificing fury seemed more like 
wasps than mere mosquitoes. 

To return to our ducks. The second drive 
there were no complaints about duck coming 
too low. As is usual on still days, when once 
thoroughly disturbed, they flew very high—quite 
unnecessarily so, as far as their safety was con¬ 
cerned,—hundreds of them being mere specks in 
the sky, circling round till lost to sight. 

We had, however, some sporting shots at teal, 
and of all that tribe there is none that flies faster 
than that known as the Baikal,^ or “clucking 


* I think this ideiititioatiun, made from Bakei'’s ‘ Indian Ducks,’ 
is correct. I regret not having sent sjjecimens away for expert 


opinion. 
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teal, of which we got several that evening. 
The Seistani name for them is “bullets,” and it 
describes them well. Fast they came and low, 
often so skimming the water as to make it difficult 
to get a shot at them at all. And in this con¬ 
nection an adventure befell one of our party 
which must be recorded in this narrative. It 
was after one of these rushes of shrapnel and a 
bang! bang! from the gun opposite that we 
heard roars of stentorian laughter echoing over 
the water. When the sounds had died away, 
the fact was elicited that “ X.,” having valorously 
stood up^ in his tutin to better deal with the 

bullets, had taken a backwards header into the 
Hamun. He had fortunately kept a firm hold 
of his gun, and, wet but undaunted, climbed 
back. It seemed, however, that he was not yet 
convinced that the upright position in a tutin is 
one of unstable equilibrium. A little time later 
another volley of “ bullets ” came whistling down 
the chung, and were saluted by a double report 
from the same quarter. Certain other sounds 
caused us to take a glance in that direction. 

X. had again plunged in (kerblink, kerblunk!) 
amongst the birds which were floating legs up¬ 
wards about his tutin. How the “clucking teal” 
must have chuckled! 

A wobbling tutin, or even, for that matter, 
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a boat, is not an easy thing to shoot out of. In 
Kashmir, sonic of the best and most experienced 
shots used to lie flat on their backs, and in spite 
of certain obvious disadvantages, such as the 
limited arc in which one can swing a gun, one 
is concealed so much better, and consequently 
gets so many more birds in easy range, that I 
am not sure that this position is not the most 


paying. 

The sun is going to bed behind a far bank of 
reeds, and as he drops out of sight a chill comes 
into the air. The duck are mostly gone, but as 
we peacefully glide canipwards, we see occasional 
flights against the fading light. 

After dinner the bag is brought up for 
inspection. To be fully representative of Seistan, 
besides those kinds already mentioned, we should 
have gadwals, shovellers, wigeon, spot-bills, stiff- 
tailed duck, and many kinds of pochards (common, 
red-crested, white-eyed, tufted), also marbled duck, 
sheldrakes, and merganscr.s. Tliese 1 have my¬ 
self seen, and the list is certain to be incomplete. 
01 couise we never got all these in one day; 
gcneiallj' one sort predominated. Sometimes it 
was a pochard day, somctinics a marbled duck 
olten a teal day. Tin tail rarely made up 

a big proportion of the bag; mallards and wigeon 
never. 
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During the night the breeze brought with it 
the low murmur of geese from the open water 
to the south, and the expedition we made after 
them the next morning, before riding back, resulted 
in a bag of seven fat grey lags. A herd of swan 
was also seen, but we failed to get a shot at them 

Whooper, and I think Bewick’s swans also, are 
found (and perhaps breed) in the northern, which 
IS the deepest, part of the Hamun. An ancient 
city called Sabari is supposed to lie submerged 
here. I never made a trip after the swans while 
in Seistan, and never had the glory of shoot! 
ing one of these splendid birds. I did how¬ 
ever chance to see one shot, and that in rather a 
curious way. Biding along one day by the side 
of a big stretch of flooded land, there came the 
sound of a distant shot, and almost immediately 
I saw three swans come swinging along. I slipped 
off my horse and took my gun from the levy on 
the chance of a shot, but they went down in the 
water about eighty yards short of me. I was 
debating what to do when two of the swans got 
up and flew back; the third was swimming in 
circles m the water, evidently in difticulties; 
then his head dropped and he died. The next 
thing was the appearance from some hidden kula 
(duck-hole) in the water of a naked shikari, who 
waded and swam in to retrieve his prize. 
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Our total bag for the trip was but forty-four 
bead, a poor total for the enormous number of 
fowl seen y l)ut tills IS tilwtiys tlic C 3 <sc 111 Scisto,iij 
even in wildfowling weatlicr, which this was not. 

Talkino- of baos, reminds me that there was a 
time when wildfowl in this laud of Seistau lay 
under an odious suspicion, one that lay darkly at 
the back of ones mind when sitting in a boat 
ill tlieir damp company. Plague had suddenly 
appeared in Seistan, and it was asked, “ Whence ? ” 
The nearest point of infection was on the one 
side India, on the other a remote province 
in Russia. Now the host of the plague bacillus 
is a rat tlea that can only transmit infection for 
some three weeks after he has begun to harbour 
the microbe, and lie never leaves his beloved rat 
till the latter’s death. But rats do not travel 
to Seistan from either Russia or India. This, 
I should remark in parenthesis, is not, as one 
miglit perhaps think, due to their superior in¬ 
telligence, but to the simple fact that though 
rats arc travellers b}^ rail and ship, they do not 
journey by mule or camel caravan. The problem 
was therefore to find a means whereby a plaguey 
flea could be trausportcil some five hundred miles 
to Seistan in the limited time it remains dangerous * 

O 5 

and the solution, according to one authority at 
least, was found in the wild-duck. “ Iimn^ine/' he 
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said, “ a rat dying of plague on the shore of a lake. 
His fleas attach themselves to a duck that is 
making a meal off the unsavoury object. The duck 
migrates fco Seistan, covering the distance in a very 
few days, and the rest follows.” The first cases 
of plague did actually occur among the fowl-snaring 
lake-dwellers. The theory seems rather fantastic,^ 
but considering the extraordinary concatenations 
of possible events that do happen in nature—the 
life-cycle of the liver-fluke for instance—he would 
be a bold man who would reject it offhand. Let 
me, however, quit this digression into the regions 
of plague etiology and say a word about flight 

An old rhyme says— 

“ When the wild geese gang out to sea, 

Fair weather there ■will surely be.” 

And in Seistan, the same holds good about the 
Hamun. When, on the other hand, the sky takes 
on a steely blue and the north wind howls and 
goes on howling, wildfowl come inland and take 
refuge on rivers, canals, sheltered pools. There 
was often flood water close to the Consulate, and 
when the wind was blowing, we used to go out, 

‘ It does not at any rate seem more fantastic than tlje recently 
evolved theory of the spread of plague ovei' high passes and mountain 
ranges by the agency of marnwis. 
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muffled in garments that were only limited by 
the necessity of getting gun to shoulder, and 
wait for duck in a Ivla, Cold but exciting hours 
were some of those spent by my wife, self, and 
Don, watching for dim dying forms against the 
fading rose and orange of the evening sky. That 
one might sec almost anywhere : what made the 
picture essentially one of Seistan was the black 
outline, low and long, of a crenelated fort wall, 
and a single tall palm-tree, bowed with age and 
a lifelong struggle with the wind, that swayed 
above it. As for the sport, flight shooting is 
much the same all the world over. The worst 
of it was that during a Seistan gale the sky 
was almost always clear, while one w'ants clouds 

for a background after dark. 

Seistani shikaris do a lot of shooting from kidas 
at nioflit, but having nothing better than locally 
made muzzle - loaders, only loose off at fowl on 
the water. I call to mind an old Daluch sctvdciT 
in Seistan, of whom I should like to give a 
picture. A drab domed cap, round which a 
turban is loosely tied; under it a yellow^ face 
deeply pitted, one eye, a parrot nose. A big 
heavy form, minus an arm, clothed in loose 
<^arments about wdiicli the stuft falls in super- 
fluous folds and wrinkles. Among his accomplish¬ 
ments was the art of divination by means of the 
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burnt sbould.6r - bones of sheep,^ He once ex¬ 
hibited to me the identical bone by which 
he had been able to foretell the overthrow of 
Mahommed Ali Shah ! Then the assistance he 
gave Lord Roberts in the Afghan wax, his account 
of it at least, was worthy of Rill Adams himself. 
He had been a shikari himself when yount^er, 
and liked talking about it, I asked him one 
day why Persians did not shoot at birds in the 
air. The best shikaris, he replied, had a plan 
superior to that. And he gravely went on to 
explain how they aim the gun at the moon or 
a bright star, and fire when duck fly across! 
According to Mahommedan beliefs, the heav’^enly 
bodies were expressly designed for three pur¬ 
poses,—as ornaments to the sky, aids to travellers, 
and to stone the devil with. The sdTdctv was 
congratulated on having discovered a fourth ! 

’ A method employed by “red Indians’’ too, I believe. 


F 
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VI. More about Wildfowl. 


• Up tlicy rose with cry and clamour, 

Rose up from the reedy islands. 

With a whirr and beat of pinions, 

From the water flags and lilies.” 

—Loncvellow. 


During the course of our first winter in Seistan, 

I discovered a way of circumventing the wily grey¬ 
lag that was much superior, as regards results, 
to the plan described in the previous sketch. 
Round the Haniun are large areas that are under 
water for a few months only each year. On these 
there grows a species of coarse grass, called in the 
vernacular, ashk^ the roots of which are much 
appreciated by geese; and when just submerged, 
so that tlie surface becomes soft and the roots can 
be pulled up, the lags congregate there in enor¬ 
mous numbers. The native shikari’s plan is to 
dig holes in the ground under the water, heap 
the earth round, and then bale the water out. 
Thus you have a pit, the presence of which 
is only marked by a little ring of earth, over 
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which the dry reedy grass floating on the surface 
is scattered, to make the hole less conspicuous. 
The shikari takes up his position at dark, after 
having picketed in the water near his hula either 
a domestic goose or a captured grey-lag that is 
intended to act as a decoy,^ and gets a shot or 
two during the course of the night. 

My plan was to have two or three of these 

duck-holes made in line, and have the geese 
dnven over by mounted levies. The ponies’ feet 
did not sink deep enough in the freshly flooded 
ground to prevent their moving about fairly 
quickly,—they could at any rate move much more 
quickly than a man on foot. Seistanis, moreover, 
like Persians generally, are not at all fond of hard 
walking, though they do not mind being in the 

saddle all day, and are firm believers in their 
animals earning their keep. 

Let me try to describe one of our goose drives. 
The sun, as the Persians say, is the “ height of 
a spear” by the time we leave the Consulate 
and clatter down the bazar,—my wife, whom 
no weather dismays, D., myself, and five levies. 

I he night before, the wind had got up with 
ominous blasts and howls, and was now blowin*'*' 

O 

It is curious that though one would have expected to find the 
domestic goose of Seistan bearing distinct traces of descent from 
the grey-lag, he appears to be a diaerent bird altogether. 
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half a gale. We have not gone far over the hard 
baked plain before it is clear we are in haunts 
of geese. Their distant music, that has been 
compared, not inaptly, to that of a pack in full 
cry, first strikes the ear and draws our eyes to 
a distant skein, and from that moment till dusk 
we are, practically, never without geese in sight. 
Blended with this sound is the faint cawing of 
thousands upon thousands of crows high in the 
air. A great river of them, one might call it an 
inky way, extends right across the sky’s blue dome. 
These birds arrive in Seistan after the summer s 
heat has gone, and through the winter may be 
seen in the inhabited parts in big Hocks of char¬ 
acteristic shape. In the evenings they have the 
curious habit of collecting, to Hy in a huge stream 
to the Plamun, where they roost on the above- 
water roots of the reeds. In the morning the 
stream flows back. The causes which led to the 
adoption of this strange custom would be an 
interesting subject for inquiry,^ 

An hours riding brings us to the edge of the 

o o 

water, where a long low band or earthwork has 
been thrown up to prevent the further advance of 
the Hood. Beyond, there is nothing to be seen 


* Tlirie fire no tall trees in Seistan, but most villases have a few 
fruit or willfiw trees of no great size, wluie there i« .an extensive 
belt ot tamarisk oountiy in the uitjier ]»arl of the delta. 
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but water, but not “ Hamun ” as one might sup¬ 
pose, only a flooded tract. Scrambling over the 
hdudy we go splashing in. The water, which is 
curiously constant in depth, just reaches to below 
our horses knees, or a little less. The man in 
front—we ride in single file—has to look out for 
abandoned water-filled kulaSi holes four feet or 
so in depth. There were few of us, I think, that 
did not at one time or another take an invol¬ 
untary bath in one of them. As we go along, 
fowl of many kinds get up all round us, and the 
air seems a whirl of terns and other water and 
shore birds. There are geese too, standing or 
swimming in the water, that let us up to per¬ 
haps 150 yards before they take wing. But these 
are not the geese. What interests us is a dark 
line on the water a mile or more away. From 
it comes now and again a dull roar, and we see 
a cloud, looking almost black, rise up and then 
again subside. This is the mighty anserine host 
we have come to deal with. Some way out a 
mounted figure is visible, near him two black 
heads and shoulders, and the splash of baling 
water. This is Ibrahim, who had gone on early 
to dig the pits. Arrived at the first, we perceive 
it to be a damp, unpleasant-looking spot, with two 
or three inches of water at the bottom. This, 
we are told, will be found a very nice, dry kula^ 
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altogether suitable for a lady! The wife and I 
let ourselves down and set to work to get things 
snu2. while D. goes on to the next. Our horses 
are taken to laud, and Ibrahim and the levies 
move off to begin the drive. We can see them 
canter along the shore for a quarter of a mile, and 
then at long intervals enter the water to get 
behind the geese. By this time we are prepared. 
Our seats, two small boxes, face the right way, 
cartridge bags have been hung on tent pegs 
pushed into the muddy walls, and the grass and 
twigs arranged to give as much cover as possible. 
Our heads are about the level of the water, but 
a high goose could certainly see into the hole to 
some extent, so we huddle under the front wall. 

Looking cautiously through the low fringe of 
grass, we can see the horsemen, mere dots in 
the distance, riding backwards and forwards in 
the water. Presently a muffled roar comes to 
our cars,—water lashed into foam by thousands 
of pinions. A dark cloud hangs in the air. The 
geese are up! No — they are down again, but 
nearer. We can now see them, a long line sil¬ 
houetted against tlie sky—a truly mighty con¬ 
course. We can even distinguish the general 

O O 

agitation pervading the mass, and the craning 
and preening going on amongst the nearest birds. 
Tile air is full of the prolonged diapason of tlieir 
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voices. Duck and teal begin to hurtle over our 
heads, but we heed them not, while other flights 
of wildfowl, disturbed by the beaters, show dark 
and silver as they wheel about like the flash of 
shoals of fish. The clamour grows louder, and 
still louder. They must surely be up soon. 
Again there comes that low thunderous roar, 
like a mighty, wave breaking on the sands,—a 
sound that as we listen changes into a new note, 
the voices of thousands and tens of thousands of 
geese merged into one tremendous, indescrib¬ 
able scream. Above all, we can distinctly hear 
a great hum, or boom, the sound of the air being 
struck by their wings. With hearts going a 
hundred and fifty to the minute, we huddle down, 
and, peering through the grass, can just see the 
dark cloud moving steadily down on us. It is 
a general advance in line! 

Now no more peering till they are in shot. 
Keeping head and gun as low as possible, we 
just wait and listen, with what feelings it is 
difiicult to describe, for in the whole realm of 
sport I know no more thrilling moment. 

The clangour grows deafening. Now it seems 
to be right over our heads, and I become aware 
of a line of geese straight above us. Conceal¬ 
ment is now at an end. Bang! bang! is followed 
by phrrt^ phrrt^ as the shot strikes two stalwart 
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leaders. The first goes on as if he had not felt 
it; the second ogives a lurch, and comes down with 
a hurtle and resounding splash. But another line 
is almost past, another is behind that. To load! 
to load ! Fingers seem all thumbs. Reader, have 
you ever tried loading with barrels pointing up¬ 
wards, and in a hurry ? It is not easy. These 
kulas are too small for a second gun, or for a 
single gun to be held in any position but muzzle 
up. You want three hands. Cartridges slip out 
of the barrels and fall into the water at the 
bottom of the kula, now a foot deep; you nip 
your fingers; the muzzle of your gun digs into 
the mud wall in front, leaving the horrible im¬ 
pression that there must be a fid of mud an 
inch thick in the barrels. All this while the 
geese are passing overhead—the geese are passing 
overhead. At such moments, to have a wife to 
insert ciilmly, cooll}^ and neatly the cartridges 
into the chambers, is of inexpressible value. 

Bang, bang, splash, and what a glorious splash 
it is with which a dead goose meets the water! 
It is even glorious when the splash, a few feet 
away, drenches us with water! I have often 
wondered why a goose never took his revenge 
by falling, 8 lb. of dead meat, into a kvla! I 
have never seen it happen, but it would be a 
most unpleasant experience. 
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Froni the other Jculct HpIso comes the sound of 
shots as fast as a single gun can be loaded and 
fired,—“ a crowded minute of glorious life.” At 
the sound of the shots the geese sheer off or 
rise straight up in the air. But others follow 
—those in rear cry “forward,” those in front 
cry ‘back. But by the time eight or ten shots 
have been fired from each hula the great host 
has divided and passed, the clamour recedes. 
The ranks have been broken and the scattered 
squadrons fly wildly about, stricken and dis¬ 
organised : but not yet routed. For as we 
watch, in a few minutes it seems, somewhere 
far to our rear, the “ assembly ” has sounded. 
Begiment after regiment wheels round and flying 
low over the water rejoins the main column, the 
different detachments going down into the water 
with a succession of minor roars. By this time 
heads have been raised to see what has been 
done. Four geese dead, two more cripples are 
sailing away to rejoin their comrades, if they can. 
These will be picked up during the next drive 
we hope. There are still duck and teal between 
guns and beaters, so we go down and get a few 
shots before the latter arrive. 

Ihe toll we have taken of the many thousands 
of geese in the drive will seem to the reader 
absurdly small. Geese, however, nearly always 
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fly too high to make killing a certainty, with 
twelve-bores at least, which was what we were 
armed with; for, as every one knows, they have 
a pad of feathers over their breasts against which 
BB. shot may rattle like hail without doing 
damage. I had a “ magnum twelve that took a 

o o 

charge of an ounce and a half of shot, an excel¬ 
lent weapon with an effective range perhaps ten 
yards longer than the ordinary gund but doubt¬ 
less only a subject for mirth in the ranks of the 
great host of lags. 

The next quarter of an hour, while the levies 
are cripple hunting, is spent in baling out ones 
hxda^ for by this time the water has come well 
above one’s ankles, or if such is not the case one 
may congratulate oneself on having a particularly 
dry hole. One kvla I remember in very deep 


' I sliould have been glad to give the maker a free advertisement 
if he had at tlie same time employed ordinary care in supplying me 
with cav'tridges. The story is that the hist year I was in Seistau 
I found I was not doii3g so well with the gun as the previous season, 
and after having for two months attributed it to my own bad shoot¬ 
ing, I had the ciii tosity to open a cartridge and weigh the charge, 
when the matter became clear. The maker had j)ut in the full 
load of sliot for the 3-inch case but had only put in a powder charge 

and the w’hole batch was the same. 
Guumakers ought to employ ipccud care in the execution of orders 
for remote places abroad, A mistake of this sort could at home be 
remedied in a few days, l)nt lu a place like Seistan, where goods 
from Kiigland take six months to arrive, there is no remedy, and 

one lias vainly to grind one’s teeth, arid, 1 may add, revile one’s 
gnninaker. 
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water that kept extremely dry, but instead of 
water oozing in from sides and bottom, there was 
a continual buzz and bubble of escaping air or 
gas* This condition, curiously enough, remained 
for some weeks. What gas it was that bubbled 
forth I do not know, and I think none of us had 
the hardihood to test its qualities with a match. 
The chance of being oneself shot into the air in 
the middle of a goose drive was probably too 
painful to contemplate. 

Our levies having deposited the dead geese and 
duck in an old water-filled kula^ are soon off for 
a drive in the opposite direction. The geese would 
now be coming against the wind, and should come 
both lower and slower. May I here venture on 
a theory about that very interesting thing—^the 
flight of wild geese ? Every one knows their V 
formation—a leader, and behind him each bird in 
echelon. When flying in the huge multitudes I 
have described and 10,000 is a moderate estimate 

of the numbers of some of these gatherings_ 

the same formation between individual birds is 
generally maintained, though of course the V is 
altogether lost. Now what is the explanation of 
that echelon flight ? Must it not be that each bird 
obtains some advantage from the flight of his 
leader perhaps similar in effect to the assistance 
a bicyclist gets from a pacemaker? Might not 
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the wave of air set in motion by the left wing 
of one goose be of some help to the right wing 
of the bird behind him? No doubt the subject 
has been dealt with in works on birds’ flight, but 
I have not seen it. 

In Seistan we had often the opportunity of 
watching big flights of pelicans—one of the most 
beautiful things in the world, but in a way the 
antithesis of the flight of geese. Instead of the 
latter’s strong, regular wing-beats, the pelican 
gives a half-dozen or so of laboured flaps to 
raise himself and then “vol-planes” downwards. 
I know no more remarkable sight than a great 
flock of these birds, with their heads thrown back 
on their shoulders, uttering hollow and sonorous 
croaks, and rhythmically rising and falling switch- 
back fashion, or shall I say more picturesquely, 
like a line of foam on waves.^ 

In the second drive the geese come rising and 
falling in the teeth of the wind both slower and 


’ It is not stii’prising that, often seen far from water, “pelicans 
of the wilderness’ should have attracted to themselves a glamour 
of romance. There is the Versiau story that makes them construct 
a tank of mud in the desert which they fill with water and live 
fish, tranaporteil thither in their skin pouches,—a myth that has 
earned for them the name of suku, the water-carrier. Another 
legend, derived from their vivid scarlet bills and the beautiful 
pink flush <ui their feathei's (<juiokly fading after death to snowy 

white), makes them nourish their young with blood extracted 
fiaun Uieir own breasts. 
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lower. Many thousands pass to right and left, 
but each gun gets a few over him and the drive 
results in a pick up of nine more grey geese. 
Here I must offer further excuses for the small¬ 
ness of the bag. Geese are nearly always much 
further away than they appear to be. One sees 
a line of geese that seems certain to afford a good 
chance; but a movement of a head or gun is 
made a fraction of a second too soon, and with¬ 
out seeming to alter their course they let them¬ 
selves slip away in the wind and one finds oneself 
blazing vainly at birds eighty yards away or more. 
We always expended a great many cartridges 
in proportion to the numbers of geese killed. 
We fired at many without hitting them, and we 
hit many without bringing them down. Those 
bagged were nearly always either shot in the 
head or neck, or with broken pinions, rarely in 
the breast. It might be supposed that a goose 
within shot ought never to be missed, but those 
that liarbour such ideas can have had but little 
experience of wild geese, or at any rate of wild 
geese in a Seistan gale. Often, no doubt, these 
misses were owing to our cramped position, but 
often also to absolute misjudgment of the pace. 

I have observed on a still day geese and duck 
flying together, the latter having the better pace. 
Against the wind there is not much in it; but 
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coming down the wind, I think the geese were 
the faster. I should not like to hazard a guess 
at the rate geese can fly with a Seistan gale 

behind them! 

About midday we give the army of geese time 
to rally and collect, eat our sandwiches and drink 
our whisky and Helmund. Of one of these luncheon 
hours I have a vivid recollection. Imagine wind 
and rain driving over a wide and melancholy 
waste ” of waters. Somewhere in the midst of 
the expanse the top of an umbrella makes a 
black dot. Lift it up and three muddy people 
are revealed sitting in a mud - hole with 
muddy water up to their knees; about the 
lunch itself there is more than a suspicion of 
the same elemental substance. Down the neck 
of one of them at any rate trickles a stream of 
water from a point of the umbrella. As to the 
conversation, it is not of geese nor duck nor 
swamps nor cold feet nor rheumatism, but of a 
restaurant in Piccadilly, and whether the music 
of a band contributes or not to one’s gustatory 
(horrible word 1) enjoyment. No matter how the 
argument concluded. Of this much however I 
am sure, that if any one present had made the 
assertion that the "ecsc music that reached us in 

O 

our mud-hole did not render that lunch enjoy¬ 
able, he would have found himself in a minority. 








A 0/ grey Lags. 
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To proceed with an account of the day would 
be tedious. If the geese were behaving well we 
would go on till sunset, but on a fine still day 
one drive was usually sufficient to send them 
straight off to the Hamun. Sometimes we had 
a second, or even a third line of hulas to which 
we could change according to circumstances AVe 
often tried the effect of a tame decoy picketed 
near the hulas. They would strain at their 
strings, lift up their heads and call loud enough 
when they saw their brethren high up in the 
air, but the latter rarely paid them more atten¬ 
tion than to drop their long necks and sound 
one note—perhaps it meant “Traitor!” Only 
a single goose, flying deviatingly about with 
disconsolate croaks for the vanished army, would 
sometimes be deceived. 

As evening draws on and the last lot of geese 
have disappeared from the horizon, the water 
seems strangely silent. Even the teal and wad¬ 
ing birds seem to have gone. Only a few harriers 

are left wheeling round a cripple or busy over a 
noating corpse. 

So the dead are totted up and hung about the 
evies ponies and we splash back to land. Pei- 
aps before we get there a cripple is espied in 
the distance and a levy is despatched in pursuit. 
He urges his tired steed into a feeble gallop in the 
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water, and after a run, causing roars of laughter, 
we see him bend down and effect a capture. 

Dry laud at last! The sun has departed leaving 
the western sky glowing with red and saffron, 
against which, as we turn to take a last look 
over the water, we see in the distance a skein 
of geese, the van of the legions which are about 
to retake possession of their own. 

We lose no time over the road to “ town,” as my 
native assistant used to call our headquarters, 
and the ride home in the dark is not the pleasant¬ 
est part of the day. Those return processions 
of the British Consul’s party, cold, wet, plastered 
with mud, and hung about with geese, used to 
attract a lot of attoiitiou in the Seistan bazar. 
The Persian crowd knew better than to make 
remarks, but we could guess the thought at the 
back of their minds: “For Allah has made the 
English mad, the maddest of all mankind ”—noth¬ 
ing less! 

The grey-lag is the only goose that commonly 
occurs in Seistan, and all our bags were made 
up of these noble birds. 1 once only saw on the 
water some dark-winged geese of what I think 
was another kind, but did not get a shot at 
them. As to bags, I see in my diary that among 
our best was one of 22 geese and 1 duck, and 
another 52 duck and G geese, both to two 
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About woodcock and snipe I shall say little 
The former are very rare in Seistan. but in Kaiii 
and the northern part of Khorassan they are 
not uncommonly found in gardens in winter In 
a swampy little hollow below a hill pass in Kain 
I once shot a woodcock, a solitary snipe, and 
a jae - snipe within thirty yards of each other. 

ommon and jack snipe are found everywhere in 
Eastern Persia where there are bits of marshy 
ground. Between Seistan and the northern parts 
0 horassan, however, such spots are very un¬ 
common. In Seistan there are quantities of snipe 
ut scattered, and as elsewhere it is a ca.se of 
ere to-day, gone to-morrow. During the winter 
by working hard, one can pick up a few on 
almost every bit of likely bog where short reeds 
and grass grow, and even among the heavy reed 
e s 0 tie “Naizar," but big bags are rare. The 
most 1 oly bits are those from which the water 
has late y retreated. My best bag was made 
on a wild windy day along the bod of a wind¬ 
ing natural overflow channel. Clumps of reeds 
an se ge and alternate expanses of ooze beds 
and open water made it an ideal ground to look 
at, and we found it as good as it looked. The 
other gun and I each took a side. Snipe got up 
at every step, not too wild but just wild enough 
single birds and whisps. It was too good to la°st.’ 

G 
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After shooting forty couple, we ran out of cart¬ 
ridges, aud half the ground had not been shot! 

O' o 

I have often groaned to think what the bag 
mi^ht have been if we had had another 100 cart- 

O 

ridges apiece. What we ought to have done,— 
however, tliere is no use going into that. The next 
day was hot and still, and we were not going to 
waste the bit of snipe ground for which I had 
been looking all my life, by going out on a 
morning like that. The next was hotter and 
stiller, and the spell lasted. After waiting a 
week we went out with I think every snipe 
cartridge in Seistan. The sequel recalls an 
Indian story. I had gone to a jliil that I knew 
and had proved to be a first - class snipe bog, 
but that day found on it not one solitary snipe. 
An English-speaking babu, whose acquaintance 
I had made previously, came out from his village 
which lay near to see the sport. “ Well, Babu,” 
I said, “where tare the snipe to-day?” “ Sar,” 
he replied, with an ingratiating smile, “ I think 
the snipe all gone away to pick up crumbs.” 

It was thus with that ideal snipe ground in 
Seistan, not one solitary bird was left. Perhaps 
they too had gone to search for “ crumbs.” Who 
can say ? 
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“ Figurez*vou2,” 


(lisait-il, “ eii plein saliaro.” 

Alphu.N'se Daudet : Tartarin. 


In the Persian Book of Kings we read how the 
lunting monarch Bahram, accompanied by his 
wife Azadeh, went a-hunting. Four gazelle were 
spotted, and Bahrain asked his lady which of them 
he should shoot. Azadeh seems to have been a 
very feminine person for in reply she set him a 
very stiff task, promising that if it was successfully 
accomplished she would call him “Li^ht of the 
world. This was nothing less than to make a 
female of the male gazelle and a male of the doe. 
Ihe first part of the task was managed by the 
skilful Bahram shooting off the horns of the buck • 
the second by shooting an arrow at a doe so as 
to make it lay its ear on its shoulder and lift a 
in eg to scratch it. Another arrow was then 
aunched, which pinned ear and hind leg together 
giving the doe the appearance of having abiorii.’ 
^adeh thereupon burst into tears of pity, which 
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so irritated the monarch that he ordered her to 
be trampled under the feet of his dromedary, 
and so, “ made an end of her.” Poor Azadeh ! 
She was in her humanity much in advance of 
her time. One can hardly help the reflection, 
however, that the status of husband is not 
w'hat it used to be. Compare the position of 
the twentieth century benedick, hard put to it 
to squash his wife with dialectics and arguments, 
with that of one who could employ his dromedary 
to the same end! Still, Bahram’s action was 


certainly hasty. 

Gazelle are still found in Persia, wild as the 
proverbial hawk, on plains flat as the sea and 
almost like the sea in extent: not in numerous 
or big herds, but in little isolated parties with 
many a weary mile between each. So that let 


alone turning bucks into docs and does into bucks, 
it is not easy to get a shot at one at all. 

The Persians have three methods of shoo tin 

to 

gazelle—by night over water, a wa}^ that has 
nothing to recommend it to the sportsman; the 
almost equally unsporting way adopted by the 
nobility of the country of rounding them up with 
half a regiment of horsemen and blazing into them 
with scatter guns; and oJiu-gardani 


Putting it at its simplest, the word (literally 
gaze lie-turning) means lying behind cover while 
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an assistant moves the quarry up within rifle-shot; 

but It IS not quite so easy as this hare description 

might lead one to suppose. Indeed, far more 

often than not, gazelle on the plains of Eastern 

ersia leave but a bare remembrance of a flicker 

of white in the hazy distance; then they are 
gone. 


Let me say something to start with about the 
terrain. If you travel south from Seistan aloim 
t e camel track that eventually leads to ludia^ 
after all cultivation has been left behind, there 
rises on the straight line of desert something that 
looks like a city. A city it is, but of the dead. 
Scattered over the plain are crumbling remnants 
of citadels, towers, tanks, and gateways, while 
ot er buildings are but amorphous excrescences 
on the ground. Amongst the best preserved 
IS a square fort, called Kila-i-Rustam, full of 
buildings that under the blast of the saud-laden 
winds have now their outlines rounded in a way 
that reminds one of a child’s fort on the sand 
when washed by the incoming tide. In the desert 
a miles distant, Seistanis point out the ahhor- 
i-Rustam, Rustam’s stable, and you will be shown 
two rums a hundred yards or so apart, which 
mark the site of the head and heel-ropes of his 
magic and gigantic horse Raksh. 


I once had 


camp near this spot, and at night 
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it was eerie to see that corpse of a city shining 
white in the light of the moon. The silence of 
the desert was almost oppressive. Suddenly it 
was broken by a horrible cry, which at intervals 
was repeated. One could well believe that amid 
those dreary arches and caverns, the gid-i-hiahan, 
these ghouls of the desert, dreaded by travellers, 
had their tenements. It was but a hajtar, a 
solitary hyena, that disturbed the night with 
his evil voice,—a gruesome enough beast too, 
according to Persian beliefs.^ The place in fact 
was such as the prophet described—“ wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there ; and thy houses shall 
be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.’* 

Round about these ruins gazelle wander, and 
the whole plain from this point to the range to 
the west has a right, if any place has, to the 


* (leiioial Schiiuller tlius quotes a Persian author in liis ‘ Eastern 
Irak ’ ; “The hyena is a deceitful l*e;ist, for it affects to be weak 
and feeble ; but when other beasts come witliin its reach it pounces 
upon them and devours them. At iiii^ht-time it is very strong ; 
in daytime it is weaker. It is a Iterinaphrotlite in this way that 
it is a female one year and male tlie other. It loves tlie w^olf, but 
hates the <log. Its intluence on the dog is such that if a dog be 
going along the Uq) of a hill when the moon shines, and its shadow, 
by any chance, fall upon a hyena at the foot of the hill, it either 
immediately dies or Ihiows itself into the jaws of the hyena. It 
breeds with tlie wolf, and tlie progeny of a male iiyena and a she- 
wolf is a sun. It is excessively cowardly and a most greedy beast, 
being afraid even of locusts,’' 
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Persian figure, a “ mine of ahur The only water 
in the district is the Shela, the deep tortuous 
channel by which the Hamun water sometimes 
finds an outlet. This happens rarely, but there 
are always deep blue pools in the sandy bed, 
their edges incrusted with salts, and so bitter 
to taste that even camels will have nothing to 
say to them. Gazelle, it seems, are less particular, 
and during the hot weather they come down to 
water here, and I have heard of a Baluch shepherd 

many as seven in as many nights, 
by concealing himself near the Shela. Captain 
Daukes once found a live gazelle bogo-ed in a 
quicksand in this channel. Its thirst, I suppose, 
must have been such as to cause it to forget for 
once its instincts of caution. 

The habits of desert animals as regards water 
are interesting, from the very difficulty of ob¬ 
taining reliable data. As for these gazelle, Baluch 
nomads say they drink once in fifteen days in 
winter and every tliree or four days in summer. 
Other accounts go to show that the same animals 
come to the Shela from long distances every 
night; but the salt-saturated condition of that 
water may have necessitated more drinking than 
when fresher water is obtainable. A pretty little 
gouid is found on many of the dry plains of tliis 
part of Persia; and it is said that, in spite of 
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the exceedingly bitter taste, gazelle quench their 
thirst with these. 

Another t 3 q)ical locality for these beasts is the 
wide stretch of desert that lies east of the hill 
country of Kain. It is called the Tag-i-Namadi— 
a name oiven on account of its fancied resemblance 
to a namad or felt carpet. But this is only in 
spring-time, when the low heather-like hhuta 
with which the plain is clothed is green. Its 
winter reputation has gained for it another more 
sinister title—the Dasht-i-Naomed, or “ Desert of 
Despair,” from the blizzards that rage across it. 
Woe betide the unfortunate caravan that is caught 


on its shelterless expanse! 

There is something strangely fascinating about 
these vast open spaces. The first whitening of 
early dawn over the dark horizon, the red flush 
that follows and turns to fire. The sun springs 
up a glowing ball and floods the plain with yellow 
light; bushes and stones are thrown into relief, 
and the far withdrawn line of hills is brought 

O 

suddenly so near you could seemingly stretch 
out a hand and touch them. As the day ad¬ 
vances, the air begins to quiver and swim, and, 
as if a magician had touched the earth, one is 


surrounded b}^ lakes and lagoons of water with 


reflected islands, needles, and causeways, 
thing seems fantastic and unreal. At 


Every- 
such a 



On the Seistan desert. 
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time I have seen a herd, of gazelle scouring 
over the plain towards the margin of a phantom 
lake : now they have reached the water and are 
plunging in, their forms reflected from its still 
surface. Deeper and still deeper they go, till 
their heads only can be seen. Then they are 
gone. And the whole phantasm bore such veri¬ 
similitude that, had knowledge and experience 
not been there, I could have confidently affirmed 
that I had seen a herd of gazelle drown them¬ 
selves in the water of a lake, even as did the 
Gadarene swine. 

Once, when gazelle were being moved up to 
me, I lay behind a solitary tuft of some aromatic 
shrub alone in a misty set of haze. Then two 
blurred dots arose, jumped up and down, waxed 
larger, and passed by to one side. Quite sud¬ 
denly they stood out sharp and clear as gazelle. 

I fired a shot that threw up a spurt of sand 
about half way, and realised that they were far 
out of range. Once again I saw pass before me 
in the mirage a procession of strange giraffe-like 
creatures, with elongated necks and legs, but 
on their heads the curved horns of gazelle. Of 
such kind are the illusions conjured up by the 
magicians of the desert. 

There are days when columns of yellow sand 
or red dust dance and race across the plain, 
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the vehicles of those mysterious beings created 
“ a little lower than the angels ” from smokeless 
fire, the genii that have access oul}^ to the lower 
heaven. Folio win o; them comes the wind that 
tears up sand and soil, and sends it flying. The 
landscape is blotted out, and the sun himself 
becomes a lurid shield of copper amid swirling 
wreaths and clouds, or is altogether obscured, 
while over the country hangs a dreadful twilight. 

Let me now try to describe the “gardaning” 
of a herd of aim as it actually happened. The 
time is just after sunrise. I am riding on the 
left of the line, my wife to my right, some 
five hundred yards away — a similar distance 
separating her and Ibrahim. This is the best 
time for spying, for there is neither haze nor 
mirage. Sunshine is essential. A shikari will 
tell you that you might as well stay at home 
as go out on a dull day. Even when cloud 
shadows drift across the plain, spying becomes 
dirticult; gazelle appear and disappear in the 
most disconcerting way. One moment they 
stand out bright and clear, the next they are 
gone. Spotting gazelle is, indeed, an art, even 


in the best of lights, that requires long practice 
as well as keen eyesight. A faint flicker in the 
misty distance, as imperceptible to the ordinary 
being as a distant light to the landsman on a 
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thick night at sea—that is all. I recollect a 
shikari telling me he saw gazelle under a hill 
so far away that I thought he was lying. Even 
with glasses I could see nothing. On taxino- 
him with a too vivid imagination, he admitted 
he could not see them now, though he persisted 
that he had seen them. After going a long 
way, I found he had spoken the truth. The 
flash of the sun on a white stern had sent my 
uild shepherd a helio message that he could 
not misread. Against the sun, gazelle arc almost 
impossible to see unless quite close. 

As we ride on, eyes are fixed on the horizon, 
and occasional halts are made for more careful 
examination with the glasses. Suddenly, with 
a noisy flapping, a bustard springs into the air, 
nearly scaring my horse out of his wits. Then 
another gets up, then more from far and near, 
till seven or eight of the big birds, their long 
necks stretched out, are going off with heav}^ 
wandering flight across the plain. One wonders 
how they escaped notice on the ground. A 
golden cloud of dust is visible low down in the 
distance; farther on a darkness appears below 
it, which later on turns out to be a flock of 
sheep and goats, the property of Baluch nomads. 

e will ask the astonished shepherd boy if his 
plain holds ahu. Not improbably he will tell us 
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it is a “ madan-i-almj' a “ mine of gazelle,” in 
which case it is likely that we shall see something 
in the course of the next farmkh or two. What 
by the way is a farsakhf An Englishman in 
Persia will tell you it is four miles, a Russian that 
it is three versts; but really it is the distance one 
can hear a drum’s beat, or can distinguish between 
a w’hite camel and a black, that a laden mule 
can traverse in an hour, or in which a wa5^farer’s 
puttie comes untied. It varies with the age 
and activity of the speaker, according to the 
province, tlie nature of the ground, and many 
other things. 

It may be our shepherd will say 
nist^ The plain is *‘not without 
gazelle-less, so to speak—a sufe and non-com¬ 
mittal reply. It may be he will hold forth with 
some enthusiasm about a plain where gazelle are 
never out of sight; but cross-examination will 
elicit the additional information that it is three 
or four days’ march in the opposite direction to 
the one you happen to be travelling. So the 
sheplierd is left to his solitudes once more. 

ihough the plain does indeed seem “ a/i?(-less,” 
it is not without life of other kinds ; desert larks, 
an occasional hare, jerboa bounding into their 
holes like miniature kangaroos, a dock of courser 
birds running daintily along uttering their hi^rh 


‘ ‘ Be ahu 
o/iu,” not 
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minor pipe. We rarely pass half an hour with¬ 
out hearing the metallic krr krr of sand-grouse 
high in the air, or are startled by a flock gettincr 
up close under our feet. Sand-coloured lizards 
of many kinds abound. Snakes are fortunately 
less numerous, but sufficiently so to render cir¬ 
cumspection advisable before taking a seat on 
the ground. All, however, whether beasts, birds, 
or reptUes, have the sad neutral hues of their 

surroundings that tell of an age-long struo-o-le 
with the desert. 

Suddenly, I become aware that Ibrahim is 
circling his horse, and now he is looking through 
his glasses. We ride up at a walk—no trotting 
on any account. He has seen some bobbing sterns 
but they are now vanished. AVe proceed, and 
some way farther on they come into view again. 
In half an hour more, though still on the move, 
they are near enough to warrant a moment’s halt 

to take a look through the glasses. It is a 
buck and three does. 

Now the art of ahu-gardani is to shape your 
course to one side, so as to avoid scaring your 
quarry; so that by degrees, instead of flying as 
if pursued by ten thousand devils as they did at 
first, they lose their panic sufficiently to allow 
you to ride on one fiank within four or five hun¬ 
dred yards. It is often an hour’s ride to effect 
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this much. Any attempt to get nearer than this 
wouki cause a renewal of their headlong flight; 
they would again be swallowed up by the desert 
and all would have to begin again. So wc main¬ 
tain parallel courses. 

On the horizon there is a white streak that 
almost looks like water. In the vernacular it is 
called a dakl\ a salt lake cither in process of 
being dried up or completely so. If the former, 
an apparent!}^ firm white surface may turn out 
to be a peculiarly treacherous cpiagmire ; if the 
latter, you may find the surface light and powdery 
with blisters and leprous patches of white, or 
hard and smooth like plaster of Paris. It may 
even be solid salt; but in all cases it is flat, a 
place a rat could not pass unseen, and afifording 
to gazelle as sure a refuge as perpendicular cliffs 
to wild goats. It is tolerabl}’ certain the herd 
will cither make for the dakk or for the broken 


ground at the foot of the distant hills. Now 
they arc going quietly, but leading the herd 
by some fifty yards is a doe of the “straic^ht- 
necked kind I seem to recognise, that wi 


tail cocked—the danger signal ^—goes on and on 


A \ 1*1 V luiiuistjikuble too. Tlio tail when down forms 

avfi tical black stripe down the white “ ciuulal disc.” When the 
lad IS raised, the white circle is complete. It is comparable to the 
old signal for a bull ” and a “ magpie.” 
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for eiiclless miles and fills the heart with hatred 

and despair. Presently the gazelle bunch and 

look towards the hills. The}^ are tired of seeing 

three ugly humans riding alongside of thenn 

They take the new line, and we swing round and 

do likewise. We might have taken cover directly 

they were turned, but it is safest in the long run 

to make the manoeuvre twice or even three times 

to make sure of their true line. It is now evident 

theii line is the dakk^ for we have not gone a 

quarter of a mile in the new direction before they 

are round again. We follow, and this time we 

aie near to losing them, as we do not get on terms 

with them again till they have gone two or three 

miles. The next time they turn, my wife and I 

slip off our horses the far side, without stopping, 

and, giving the reins to Ibrahim, walk concealed 

to the next big tuft of the low heather-like shrub 

with which the plain is sprinkled. Here we drop 

like stones and let Ibrahim and his led horses get 

a hundred yards away before we stir a limb, for 

our tuft is no real concealment. Then we get 

our glasses out, elbows in the sand, and keep a 
sharp look-out. 

From our lowly position, flat as nature will 
allow, we find that the plain has undulations that 
^\ele imperceptible when we were riding. Thus 
though we can observe the ground for miles to- 
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wards the dcikk, on the other side, to our front, 
the view is bounded by a dark line of hliutct only 

a furlong away. 

Ibrahim and the horses soon get “ hull down,” 
and then disappear. There must be no slackness 
in the look-out now! Think of your plight if 
you suddenly discovered gazelle within shot in 
an unexpected direction ! Before you could move 
your body or even your i*ifle, sharp eyes would 
have spotted 3 ^ou, and the work of hours "would 
be undone. 

Hullo ! two little sticks on the dark horizon that 
surely were not there before ! Horns ? Yes, they 
move, a head bobs up and down, then disappears. 
Elation gives place to depression. 

Nothing more happens for a long time, and 
the sun befjins to beat down on our backs in a 
way that makes us squirm. At length I raise 
my head with a bunch of thorn held in front and 
take a survey. Ibrahim is far away. More care¬ 
ful spying shows that the gazelle are also there, 
travelling along parallel and seemingly close to 
him. The hunter and hunted double backwards 
and forwards. Now they are heading straight for 
us, Ibrahim describing zigzags behind them with 

C? HD 

the skill and patience learnt of many l)itter experi¬ 
ences. They come steadily on—500 yards, 400, 
300. Glasses are laid down and the ride cautiously 
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poked forward. But what’s the matter? They 
are bounding away —they are ofl'! What on 
earth has put them away? A glint from the 
rifle ? a pufl of wind ? It is possible, though 
like all antelope these gazelle are not very keen- 
scented animals. They are gone now and no 
mistake. Ibrahim has halted and is lookino- 
with his glasses, but apparently has yet hopes” 
for he presently moves ofi" again. We shall have 
a long wait now, so take the opportunity of 
crawling to a tuft a little farther on, whence we 
shall got a better view of the country. You can 
not of course move far, for your assistant cannot 
see you and will try to bring the gazelle past the 
original spot. Indeed, on a wide plain, with no 
clear landmarks, the recognition of the exact place 
Where the rifle lies hid is in itself sufliciJntly 
difficult. Ibrahim, after going miles, and even 
after taking the gazelle round a whole circle, 
rarely made a mistake, and the fact speaks of a 
wonderful bump of locality. 

Well, the good lad has got on terms with his 
« again, and with inexhaustible and admirable 
patience brings them along till we can distinguish 
the bucks horns with the naked eye. Now is 
he time you can hear your heart beating, and 
the symptoms, even with the old and hardened 
may develop into an attack of buck fever Your 
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assistant has displayed such an infinity of care 
and patience, you have yourself spent, it may 
be, days in search, ridden many long miles, lain 
baking for hours under a hot sun. A miss is 
unthinkable, and yet a moving gazelle is neither 

a big nor an easy target. 

They come steadily on, and will pass to our 
right ^—a lucky omen! the buck second in the 
string. Now they have changed their line a shade. 
Will they pass out of range after all? No, it is 
all right, but it will be a long shot. Now the 
buck s eye is almost visible. How does the verse 

go ?— 

“ I never nnrseil a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

]>ut when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die.” 

Well, not sure, perhaps; but well do our best. 
Now the gazelle are at the nearest point; every 
3"ard farther will make the shot longer. The sight 
covers the liuck—covers him almost completely up! 
As I am about to shoot he moves behind a bush ; 
now he is out. Bang! he is down. That’s all 
right. Ibrahim has seen him drop, and is gallop¬ 
ing up to Jiallal him. So over the gazelle we 
meet, and tell Ibrahim we have never seen such 

^ It is a favourable omen when an animal presents its right side, 

and vice versa. 
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a clever gardan^ and shahash him and pat him 

on the back. Ibrahim, I find, is of my opinion, 

that the gazelle suspected our bush. They were 

he tells us, coming up “ by first intention,” but 

had been scared by something; from which it is 

clear that, careful as we had been, we had not 
been careful enough. 
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VIII. —Ahu=Qardani {continued). 

“The wild gazelle on Judah’e hills 
Exulting yet may bound. 

And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground. 

Its airy step, its glorious eye, 

May glance in tameless transports by.” 

Accuracy, I fear, has had to give way to 
exigencies of rhyme. If, as I imagine, the Dorcas 
inhabits the same kind of ground as our gazelles 
of Persia, the words “ rills ” and “ hills ” might 
both be deleted, though 1 am at a loss to suggest 
substitutes. Something has already been said 
about the watering habits of gazelle. As to the 
“hills,” these animals generally aftect plains of 
the type that Persians call “ palm-of-the-hand,” 
—so flat that, according to native hunters, the 
rio;ht thing for the shikari to do is to take off 

O O 

his shoes, and, propping them up, take cover 
behind them. A better plan for the “ Faranghi,” 
whose shoes do not come off so easily, is to carry 
a bunch of camel-thorn, which can be anchored 
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to the ground by stones. I was once watching 

the approach of a buck, of course a very big* one, 

behind improvised cover of this sort, when a 

gust of wind came and tore my bush from its 

moorings, and the gazelle and I were left staring 

at one another in mutual disgust; and it was 

not a very prolonged stare on the bucks part 
either. 

In this sport, the unexpected is continually 
happening, and it is not always the gazelle that 
is favoured by fortune. More than once beasts 
turned by Ibrahim have come galloping up to 
me from a very long way off, without giving 
me a moment s anxiety—except, of course, that 
connected with the shot itself! Once, after going 
down, I had not time to get my rifle out of its 
cover before the herd came back on its tracks 
close by. Eleven bucks, clattering over a surface 
that was hard and smooth enough under the 
intense light actually to reflect them, as from 
polished marble. They were in single file with 
regular intervals, each animal so exactly the 
counterpart of the one in front, that they might 
have been simulacra of a single gazelle; and I 
should hardly have been surprised if, when I had 
managed to pivot round and get off a shot at 
the rearmost, they had vanished with the report 
like mirage-conjured phantoms. 
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If there is a time of year when gazelle are less 
unapproachable than at others, it is, according 
to shikaris, the winter, when a very cold spell has 
set in. They say that gazelle then wander the 
whole night to avoid freezing, and in the day are 
so anxious to sleep that ‘‘turning” them is easy. 
As to the truth of this, all I can say is that I 
personally have never noticed gazelle finding any 
difficulty in “propping their eyes open”; in fact, 

m 

to find a weasel asleep would generally be an 
easier matter. In spite of difficulties, there are 
native shikaris that claim to have shot a thousand 
and more gazelle, mostly I fear by poaching 
methods. But these are only old men from 
among the primitive, pastoral peoples that spend 
their lives migratiu" from one orrazino;-"round 

o o O O O 

to another, men who have grown grey in— 

“ ranging trackless fields, 

]^eneath the concourse of unclouded skies. 

Spread like the sea in bouiuUess solitude.” 

Th ere is a quaint belief among sucb people 
that one who can count his slain up to a thousand 
must bury his rifie, or as some say—perhaps the 
more economically minded—tlie knife with which 
he performs the hallal. Otherwise sickness, or 
some other evil, will befall him. One on whose 
head rested the giult of much blood, related to me 
how a warning had been given him. He knew he 
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was near his thousand but had not kept accurate 
count. One day he had shot a beast and was 
running up to it when in its place he saw a black 
animal. No, it was not a wolf, nor leopard, 
nor hyena, all these he knew—it was no animal 
known to man—perhaps it was a sim'' Another 
shikari told me that when the thousandth animal 
had been killed, it turned into a gibbering human 
form. That must, I think, be very disagreeable, 
perhaps worse than ones wife bursting into tears ! 

Besides gazelle, the plains of which I have 
been speaking, and in fact most of the remoter 
deserts of Eastern Persia, are roamed over by wild 
asses. Unfortunately, since the days of Bah ram 
yhoiri^ celebrated tlirough the East as the hunter 
of wild asses iyhov)^ these animals have always 
been remorselessly persecuted for the sake of 
their meat and hides, usually by the ignoble 
plan of sitting up over water, with the consequence 
that they are now scarce. The royal sportsman 
of old, I imagine, resorted to no “ low down 
devices of this sort, but chased his quarry over 
the plain with javelin or bow and arrow.* But— 

“ Bahrain, that great liunter —the wild ass 
Stamps o er hie head, and lie lies fast asleep.’* 


There is a story that one day Bah ram, in the presence of a 
favourite mistress, transfixed two wild asses with one arrow. 
Instead of praising the shot, her only remark was, “Practice 
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It may be, however, that his spirit still roams 
over his old hunting-grounds, the sweeping plains 
and jagged hills of Persia; and if so, with what 
feelings, I wonder, does he look down on the 
modern sportsman, armed Avith Ross and Mann- 
licher ? I hope, notwithstanding all, he will for¬ 
give us. We may well alter the old apothegm 
and say, “ Sport is long, life short.” Conditions 
change, but the spirit of the game remains the 
same. The sportsmen we knoAv now existed 
even in those ancient times. There are historic 
instances of the jealous shot. We read how the 
nephew of Odnathus of Palmyra presumed to 
dart his javelin in front of his uncle—and met 
with troul)le of an orientally unpleasant kind. 
The Emperor Jehangir was a “ bio* ba<’f man.” 

^ o o 

According to his own memoirs, he killed 17,188 


makes perfect.” The kinp:, incensed at being thus damned with 
faint praise (the babus improved veisioii is “ |H'aised with faint 
damns baiiislietl tlie lady to a distant part. Jfot to be beaten, 
she tiiere evolved a plan. Selecting a young calf, she pi'actised 
Carrying it about. As the calf grew in size, the lady’s strength 
ineieased, so that .some years later, when the king on one of his 
expeditions saw a woman carrying about a full-sized cow with 
ajijiaient ease, lie stoppe<l to ask what made Iier “so awfully 
ch‘\er. 1 lien her toil was rewarded, and she archlv replied, 
! i.utice makes peufect. 1 he modern novelist, with brutal 
reali.'.ni, would probably have made the monarch pass on with 
some such remark as “ Bless me, how very droll ! ” and leave the 
heroine to her exercises. The Persian story, however, ends in the 
obvious and orthodox manner. 




Siisfan gazelle. 



The wild ass 
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animals and birds with his own hand,—a huge 
bag in those days. The “crack shot” is exem¬ 
plified in the Roman emperor who used to cut 
off the heads of “ driven ostriches ” with sickle- 
headed arrows. History of course only tells us 
about the great ones of the earth, but the types 
must have existed among “ the people ” too. In 
Persia, naturally, the crack shots were “cracker" 
than anywhere else, hence such stories as that 
given at the beginning of the previous sketch. 
Nor was the best type of all wanting. Can one 
imagine the writer (the Emperor Baber) of an 
account such as this to have been other than 
a first-class sportsman “ I pursued a wild ass, 
and on coming near, discharged first one arrow 
at it, and then another, but the wounds were 
not such as to bring it down. Yet it ran 
slower than before. Spurring on my horse, I 
hit It such a blow with my sword on the back 
part of its head behind its two cars, that its 
windpipe was cut, and it fell tumbling over, its 
hind legs striking my stirrups. JMy sword cut 

excesisively well, and it was a wonderjulh/ fat 
wild ass ! ” * 

I personally never went after the wild ass, a 
libetan kyang that I once shot for meat having 
satisfied any ambition I may have had as re- 

* Talbot’s ‘Memoirs of Baber,' a truly delightful book. 
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gards the equine family. We owned for some 
time a wild ass that had been given us by 
Captain Keyes, then Consul in Tarbut. We 
were on the march from Meshed to Seistan, and 
after doing several days^ journey, when one of 
our mules had got galled, I determined to make 
the big, handsome, curly-coated donkey earn his 
feed by carrying a load. But like the workman, 
though he “ ate well and drank well and slept 
well/’ the idea of doing any work put him “all 
of a tremble.” I once asked a native hospital 
assistant, after a rough journey in Chitral, how 
it was so many of his medicine bottles had got 
broken. “Sir,” he replied, “mule transport is 
inauspicious for medicine bottles.” It was thus 
with our onager, very inauspicious for anything 
put on his back! Then I told off a long-legged 
native groom, who hungered for a mount, to ride 
him. He tried very hard, but the wild ass, with¬ 
out biting or kicking or tlie display of vice of 
any sort, firmly but humorously declined to carry 
anyl)od 3 ^ So he resumed the roll in the caravan 
he had chosen for himself, a mere hanger-on, 
running free to stop and pick a thistle or do 
anj'thing he listed. In Seistan he joined our 
little herd of gazelle in an enclosure, whence he 
made it his special mission to break out and 
clear a gap into the garden for his comrades : I 
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think I C3.li hcsr his melodious br 3 y of triumph 
now. 

Like all the antelope tribe, gazelle are exceed- 
swift beasts. I do not believe any grey- 
hound single-handed could kill a gazelle in'" fair 
chase, though, of course, they may be caught 
by using two or more dogs in relays, or, as is 
done in some parts, with the help of falcon.?. I 
have seen a gazelle that was only half-grown, 
by dint of doubling, get away from a very good 
greyhound. Our Indian sowars in Seistan were 
very keen on eoursing, and kept a lot of frrey- 
lounds, but none of tliem could come up *^with 
gazelle. Of course, if slipped close, a greyhound 
might kill by running into his game before the 
gazelle could get into his stride, or as they say, 
before he could swallow the food in his mouth ” 
the way a hunting cheetah in India kills a 

He might also kill if favoured by 
Once in Seistan, a greyhound owned 
did actually catch a gazelle single¬ 
full-grown buck —and as such an 
occurrence must be rare, I give the story as it 

was told me. They were on the long dreary 
march between Bandan and Seistan. D. had 
bio at a buck and missed—there is a “lot of 
room round a gazelle !-and the sowar that was 
with him immediately slipped his dog. They 


black buck, 
soft ground, 
by Daukes 
banded — 


a 
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lost sifjht of clog and gazelle at once behind a 
ridge, but soon after came on them again, and 
the dog had killed. Whether the buck had been 

O 

dazed by the shot and did not run, or whether 
for some reason he ran straight into the dog’s 
jaws, I do not know. Anyhow, there it was, 
and the sowars with D. went into transports 
of admiration, declared he was a “ dog of gold,” 
and should not walk fin other yard of the march. 
Nor did he, as they carried him on their saddles 
all the way into Seistan ! 

Jf when riding across a plain you see a doe 
that hovers close about the flank of your caravan 
instead of scudding over the plain, you may be 
sure she has a fawn hid somewhere close by, for 
the safety of which she is displaying this touch¬ 
ing solicitude. My wife once came on a little 

baby atm in this way. He was lying in a 

hollow, his big black eyes wide open, his long 
cars pressed back, and he did not stir a limb till 
be was actually jjicked up. 

The gazc'lle in our iScistan garden made charm¬ 
ing pets, and were all so tame tliat they would 

eat out of our children’s hands. It was a sisjht 


to see them tear about like mad things in the 

O 

cool of the evenings, larking and buck-jumping, 
the “play” that fits young things for the stern 
realities of life. The bucks, as soon as they had 
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lost their fear, developed truculency, especially 
towards anything strange in the way of clothing, 
as one of our red-coated servants found. He 
got his hands badly gored in warding off the 
furious charges of an angry buck. 

The gazelles of Eastern Persia are of two 
species,—one identified by Mr Lydekker with G. 

(or Kennions’ gazelle), and the other 
named seistanica. The difference in the heads is 
shown ill the illustration, added to which there 
is the fact that the females of “Kennions”’ have 
horns, while those of seistanica are hornless. The 
latter is also a rather bigger gazelle than the 
other, and has also a bigger “goitre.” As for 
the nomenclature, far be it from me to venture 
on that thorny ground. Mr Lydckker’s letters 
(Appendi.x IV.) mu.st speak for themselves. 

Ihe range of Kennions’ gazelle seems to e.xteud 
from Persian Baluchistan as far north as Shusp 
in Kain, Its discovery, which came about by my 
shooting a horned doe in mistake for a buck, was 
a surprise, as 110 gazelle with horned female was 
known to exist in this part of Persia. Inquiries 
t en made from local shikaris elicited the fact 
tliat they recognised two kinds of a/in,—called 
respectively huz ahu (goat gazelle, the kind with 
lorned female), and ndsh ahu (sheep gazelle, with 
oiuless female). I here is little difierence in the 
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habits of the two species. Both are often found 
in the same plain, aud they afford an example 
of closely allied species inhabiting the same 
ground, and yet, so far as one knows, not inter¬ 
breeding. The only difference I have remarked 
in their habits is that Kennious’ seem to prefer 
the higher and more broken parts of the plains, 
while sciMcinicn keep more to the flatter and 
lower parts and dctkks. The range of the latter, 
which Mr Lydekker considers distinct from the 
Persian gazelle, extends north, at any rate as far 
as Bujnurd, where I have shot specimens that 
were indistinguishable from those found in Seistan. 
According to this view, the true Persian gazelle 
{( 7 . si(hgunurosa) does not exist in Eastern Persia 

at all. 

It has occurred to me that an apology is perhaps 
due to any reader who may have accompanied 
me throuoh so loim a dissertation about a mere 
gazelle, a beast of no size or importance; but if 
the charm of shooting depends on its difficulty, 
whether caused by the nature of the beast itself 
or by terrain—dangerous game is in a category 
apart—then ahu-gavduni must raid^ high, There 
is a proverb often cited by Persian shikaris that 
is specially applicable— 


“ Yak roz shikar: 
^ad ro: Idijary 






I 




Gazdles of East Persia. 


(Top eight are “ Seistanica"; bottom five “ fuscifrons” (Kcnnion's); 
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“One day shikar: a hundred days’ toil” {or 
more accurately “unpaid labour”). Indeed I 
know of no form of sport in which the odds 
against the rifle arc heavier. After all, as some one 
has said, “the game is to pursue the fox, not to 
kill him. What sort of sportsman would ho be 
whose ideal “happy hunting-grounds” afibrded 
a minimum of toil with a maximum of killing ? 
What true angler really desires a “ multitude of 
fishes ” ? Ahu-fjardani has, moreover, the merits 
of a foursome, the co-ordination of endeavour b}' 
two. The responsibility is the senior partner’s till 
he goes down; after that it is for his “Ibrahim” 
to exhibit the virtues of observation and patience, 
for himself to keep his eyes “skinned,” and to 
put the finale on their mutual toil. 


IX,—Wild Sheep in Seistan. 



“The hunter doea not bag shikar every day. 

Some day it may liaiJi>eu that a panther will bag him 1” 

■^“Saadi* 


My shooting-camp was at a place called Baluch- 
ab, in the range locally known, as the Panther 
hills.” ^ How the range obtained this name I do 
not know. Panthers do exist there certainly, 
as they exist practically in all Persian hills, 
but they are very scarce. I, personally, have 
never done more than sec tlicir fresh tracks, 
and those who take their docks there, who 
should know if any one does, tell me that they 
perhaps see two in the year, I deem this 
amount of explanation necessary, lest the reader 
should anticipate from the couplet that heads 
this chapter some exciting episode in which a 
panther is chief performer. As a matter of 

* See Appendix I. 
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f3,ct, l/liB fl-ccount follows liss nothiiDS' to do 

with, ps^nthcrs, 8.tid the only moral to he drawn 

is that pointed by Persians greatest poet — the 

uncertainty of things, sport included; especially 

when the quarry is anything so elusive as wild 
sheep. 

The chief, and indeed one may say the only, 
amenity of the place lay in a streamlet of bitter 
water that oozed from the ground in several 
places, and after running an exiguous course 
marked by white incrustations of salts, was again 
absorbed in the earth, not far from where it had 
seen the light. A few tamarisk bushes and a 
patch of kirta grass only served to make the 
surrounding barrenness appear the more barren. 
Near by was a small ruined fort called Kala-i- 
Nadiri, four-square, with towers at the angles, one 
of the numerous relics of the great conquerors 
march through this country on his road to India. 
Baluch - ab, in fact, must always have been a 
point of some strategic importance, as it lies on 
the ancient caravan road running eastward from 
Kermania; and during centuries of little known 
history, when Seistan, an independent or semi¬ 
independent state, lay in a chronic condition of war 
and turmoil, the desolate hills and rocks around 
must often have resounded with shouts of battle. 

Nowadays, the Indo-European telegraph wire 

I 
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passes through the hills at this point, and its 
many smashed insulators, not to mention a '303 
cartridge picked up near the water, told us of 
the recent passage of a caravan of very up-to- 
date goods. For in Seistan we stand on the 
brink of one of the rivulets — and I do not 
know that the use of the diminutive is justified 

_by which modern weapons are pouring into 

the East. The talk of universal peace is after 
all confined to very few, though doubtless very 
advanced people. As soon as one travels even 
a little eastward, it is quite inaudible, while 
instead, one becomes aware of a hum not loud 
but insistent, and in many different languages, 
that sounds like a cry for more and more 
arms. As is well known, the Afghan gun¬ 
runners, of whom we had just seen the traces, 
are in the habit of dribbling by twos and 
threes to a given rendezvous at some remote 
landing-place on the Persian Gulf, where they 
receive consignments of arms brought from the 
Arabian coast in dhows that have succeeded in 
eluding our gun-boats. After passing through 
Persian Baluchistan, the arms caravans often 
make for the “Panther hills,” where they rest 
for a few days before makhig their last march 
across the loner stretch of waterless desert to the 

o 

lielmand. Not very like the stealthy movements 
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of smugglers is the progress through the country 
of these bands of white-robed braves—with their 
advance-guards, rear-guards, and flankers singing 
and firing their rifles as they go. Here, in 
Persian territory, law-breakers though they be, 
who can say them nay ? Persian “ regulars 
as well as Seistani Baluch sowars and jamhazes 
—the latter a class that have in them military 
possibilities—are sent out from Seistan to stop 

the traffic, but-! Once a Seistani force took 

up a position on a narrow gorge by which the 
Afghans were expected to pass out of the hills, 
and when the head of the gun-runners* caravan 
entered the defile, it seemed as if fighting were 
inevitable. The Seistanis, however, were con¬ 
tent or rather we will hope disgusted—to see 
the Afghans turn about; and whilst they were 
crouching behind their rocks, the smugglers found 
an exit by another gorge a few miles distant. 
The remarkable part of the occurrence did not 
lie in the Seistanis being out-manoeuvred or in 
their pusillanimity,i but in the extraordinary 
difficulty of the route by which the Afghan 
caravan—all camels—actually passed a few miles 

Peruia can be conquered with a single company without tiring 
a shot; with a battalion it would be more diliicult; with a whole 
regiment it would be impossible, for the entire force would perish 
of hunger !’’—From Curzon’s ‘Persia.’ 
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to the north of Baluch-ab. The debouchment 
from the hills was by a winding staircase of 
stone between sheer walls of rock. The steps 
were smooth, round, and water-worn, some six 
or eight feet in height, to all appearance an 
impassable place for any baggage animals, let 
alone camels that are ludicrously helpless on 
rock. The passage was accomplished by the 
moon’s light, the plan adopted being to make a 
sort of ramp of the camels’ loads, down which the 
animals were led. I shortly afterwards visited 
the place and saw the gorge by moonlight, the 
white cliffs tand black shadows standing out in 
intense and eerie contrast, while around reigned 
the utter silence of uninhabited wastes. It struck 
me what a subject for a painter the passage 
of those Afghans would have made! Indeed, I 
should doubt whether in these prosaic days any 
more romantic and picturesque circumstances 
could be found in the wide world than those 
surrounding this sinister traffic. 

The morning after our arrival at Baluch-ab, 
Rah mat led the way down a ravine glistening 
white with soda efflorescence, and we started 
climbing the yellow hill on the far side, on which 
he expected to find his l)ig ram. 

Let me here say a word about a most excellent 
foot-gear in which to climb these dry rocky hills 



A salt sprhig. 









> -.'•3 l.«Prea tl.at a pauther will bag bio, - •• 


—Sa,vdi. 
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of Persia. It is a sort of shoe called givd^ made 
in the country, the uppers woven of cotton in 
the shape of the foot, the soles of cotton cloth, 
somehow pressed, while in a wet state, into a 
board-like consistency, hard and polished. After 
a little wear, the sole gets a rough surface that 
clings to rock better than anything I know. I 
was told that a party of Japanese—a people that 
seem to have the faculty of extracting the best 
&om the whole world,—in the course of a tour 
in Persia, found the giva the only thing worthy 
of commendation to their countrymen. Poor 
Persia! That it should be the epitaph of a 
great and historic people, that they made good 
shoes I However, the givas are really excellent. 

To our dismay we had hardly done half the 
climb when there came a rattle of stones from 
above us, and a herd of the sheep topped the hill 
and were gone. Among them was an undoubtedly 
big beast. They must have got our wind, for as 
I had carefully spied the hill before climbing, I 
do not think they could have seen us. We fol¬ 
lowed the herd to the top, then down, tracked 
them south along the far base of the hUl, and half 
an hour later spotted them moving slowly along, 
theii alarm apparently all evaporated. Here we 
nearly got level with them among some ravines, 
but they again began to climb, and we had to 
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wait. When they again disappeared on the top 
of the ridge, we climbed vip, and eventually saw 
them far below us on a flat plain cut up by 
narrow ravines. They were standing in a bunch, 
and evidently undecided on their next move- 
ments. I therefore gave them time, and had 
lunch. It was their siesta hour by now, and 
I expected them to compose themselves to sleep 
on some commanding hillside. Whilst waiting 
here, Rahmat showed me how he imitated the 
low noise made by the male in the rutting season. 
He asserted that by this means he could get a 
ram to come quite close up to him to meet a 
supposed rival—a thing I had never heard of 
before wnth wild sheep. 

As the herd remained standing, we determined 
to try our luck, dropped down a ravine that 
concealed us, and soon found ourselves on the 
same level as the herd, and some four hundred 
yards from where they stood. No means of 
getting nearer; the intervening ground could not 
give cover to a hare. Another long pause. The 
herd at last moved, and one by one disappeared 
into a small dry nullah with steep banks. When 
the last was gone I ran, ran for all I was worth, 
over the hard clay. I had reduced the distance 
by about half, when with a horrid shock I be¬ 
came aware of the herd to my right. They had 
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evidently moved up a branch ravine, and now all 
stood 150 yards away, staring at the strange, 
long-legged biped that was hurrying over the 
level. Of the few seconds during which a 
startled beast is sometimes stricken with tempor- 
ary paralysis and rooted to the ground, I knew 
that a second or two had already elapsed. I sat 
down to miss that ram as he stood, to miss him 
again as he fled. Then he got mixed up with 
the racing herd, they all vanished into the ravine, 
and I only caught a glimpse of them again far, 
far away. A day^s toil, all hopelessly wasted in 
a dtuofiTiicyit that lasted a brief half-minute. 

A wedge-shaped series of low round hills at 
this point runs out into the flatness of the desert, 
like ripples on a lake when struck by a sudden 
gust. We followed the herd^s tracks for miles 
into these hills—a long walk made doubly tiring 
by disappointment—but never saw them ac^ain * 

O ^ 

and so that ram was added to the list of “ mio-ht- 
have-beens.” 

No doubt there were palliating circumstances : 
must there not be a reason for everything ? I 
was hurried, blown, the ram was half covered by 
a female, the ground too hard to dig my heels 
into. But I knew in my heart, and as likely as 
not the shikari knew also, that I had missed a 
shot that ought not to have been missed. 
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In one’s long-after thoughts about a big head 
missed, there is a melancholy that is not altogether 
displeasing in its bitterness; one even finds a 
kind of joy in remembering and picturing to 
oneself its very bigness. Perhaps it is the feel¬ 
ing of one v’ho has loved and lost. Now about 
the size of that ram. I had noted a more than 
complete circle of horn, and it was a big circle 
too. He was by far the biggest ram I ever saw 
in the Palang Koh, and Rahmat, though he had 
not learnt to look at horns in a critical spirit, 
thought it a very big one. This Rahmat, it 
should be told, once brought into the post at 
Koh-i-Malik-Siah a pair of horns with which 
to deck the saint’s wayside shrine. These I 
measured and found 36 inches. He produced 
for me from the ash-heap near his tent another 
pair^ measuring 39 J inches. The latter equals 
the record head as given in Rowland Ward’s 
book. So that when Rahmat said that lost 
ram carried a very big head, it may be taken 
that it was bi<x. 

o 

The year following I again visited this ground, 
but saw nothing of that ram. I was much struck 
on this occasion by the way in which these sheep 
seem to congregate in some localities, whilst leav¬ 
ing others apparently just as delectable. Going 

^ Now ill the collection of the Bombay Natural llistory Society. 
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through a country of low round hills about 
Lowari-ab, it seemed almost that, point my glass 
where I would, there was a ram or two looking 
at me from every hill-top. I shot two of no 
great size, but did not stay looking about for 
bigger beasts, as Eahmat assured me that at Bat- 
tammar, two marches farther on, would be found 
the real big ones. But this promised land was 
(juite destitute of any sheep, big or small; 
though as regards water, grazing, and other 
attractions, it was rather superior to the one I 
had just left. No doubt, when asking Eahmat 
to find big heads, one was giving him a task to 
which he was unaccustomed. This time he made 
the common error of thinking untried ground 
must be best —omne ignotum pro ifnagnijico. But 
Eahmat did not make many mistakes. 


X. By the Way. 


. the cock bad crown, and light 
Began to clothe each Asiatic hill, 

And the tnosque crescent struggled into sight 

Of tlie long caravan, which in the chill 

Of dewy uiorn wound slowly round each heiglit." 

—Arnold. 


Rose-gakoexs do exist in Persia, also bulbuls. A 
Persian, away from his own country, would pro¬ 
bably describe the whole land as a “ Garden of 
Irani,*’ the rivers as “ Kausar,” the springs as 
Salsabil ” ; but the impression left on a traveller’s 
mind is of another kind. Boundless plains, with 
horizons gently sloping like tilted seas, ranges of 
arid hills standing out like islands in an ocean, 


towns and villages mere oases in a vast waterless 
and treeless desert. As you journey over one of 
these plains, the blue line of distant hills rises 
higher, you notice dark spots of green under the 
barren slopes. It is a village. As you approach 
through an enceinte of walled-in fields, a cluster 
of domed roofs looks like the comb of some 
formidable insect. A dilapidated mud fort, a 



in Easiern Persia. 



The lakht-i-PaiL'an on shornP 
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ruined tower or two, stand out against the sky. 
The stony path, that may be a main trade-route, 
struggles up the hill, tops the low crest, and on 
the other side there opens before you a precisely 
similar prospect, the same level plain, the same 
far blue ramparts. 

During nearly four years in Persia, we saw 
much of this sort of thing. For more than six 
months in each year we were occupied, like the 
Arabs, *in folding our tents,and “silently 
stealing away. As to the sport obtained on 
these Persian treks, there is fortunately always 
something to look out for. Even near the more 
thickly, I should rather say the less thinly, 
populated tracts, where villages are only separated 
by a mile or so, and there is no chance of seeinsr 

o 

gazelle, one can hope to see bustard; in fact 
these fine birds (the large variety) are often 
found within a few miles of Meshed.^ In Kain 
and Seistan, the smaller bustard is found, called 
Houbara, a name that is supposed to be a 
corruption of the Persian word (xhxi-hwvray the 
young of an oJiu or gazelle, to which the bird 
may be thought—by the fanciful only—to bear 

* Major Sykes and the other officers of our Consulate-General at 

Meshed make hags of as many as twelve or fifteen bustards {otis~ 

tarda) in a day, by having them driven up to guns by mounted 
BO wars. 
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some resemblance. Sand-grouse, of I think all 

varieties, abound, and fair bags can be made by 

taking cover in the early morning where they 

are in the habit of coming to water, the same 

plan as that adopted in the celebrated shoots in 

Bikanir. On all low hills, near cultivation, one 

finds chakor and seesee partridges [Caccahis chukor 

* 

and Ammoperdtx honhcuni), and good sport can 
be had driving the former and walking up the 
latter. The grey quail is also a resident of East 
Persia, and I have no doubt if it were possible 
to use call birds in the crops, as is done in India, 
good bags could be made.^ When on the march, 
however, the real stand-by for the pot is the rock 
pigeon. They love the cool obscurity of the 
karcz wells, found near every village," and by 


' Native shikaris, to allure the birds, use a quail pipe, an instru¬ 
ment ingeniously and most delicately made by stretching the skin 
of a mallaixhs neck over little wooden drum. The quail’s charac¬ 
teristic little note is exactly imitated by tapping the drum with 
the fintjer. 

o 

■ A I'are: (or htnat) is the ingenious arrangement of wells that is 
used all over Persia for obtaining a supply of water. A likely 
point is selected on a sloping plain or valley. The slope is essential, 
though it may be so slight as to be imperceptible to the eye. If 
water is found, another well is sunk a few yards lower down, and 
the bottoms of the two wells are connected by an underground 
channel. Another well is dug, and the bottoms again connected, 
and so on till the slope of the ground brings the water to the sur¬ 
face. Practically all the water supplying every town and village 
on the plateau of Persia is obtained in this way. 
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walking along a line of them and chucking a 
stone into each, one can generally get a few shots. 
But karezes serve the traveller s pot in another 
way. A curious thing about these induced 
streams is that nearly all of them, hundreds of 
miles it may be from sea or river, and completely 
isolated from any other water, in course of time 
obtain a stock of small fish. The only explanation 
I have heard attempted is that of wind-blown 
spores. I cannot say that the fish afford sport, 
—they are usually caught in a sheet!—but their 
existence is a boon to the traveller, as if at all 
optimistic, or even hungry, he might be moved 
to compare them with whitebait. 

Our prehistoric mode of travel, with camels 
and mules, possessed a certain element of the 
romantic— 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rol)ecca and 
Isaac 

and there were compensations, but both Isaac 
and Rebecca sometimes felt it a little wasteful 
of life to spend fifteen days over a distance 
that would be traversed by an express train in 
a matter of three hours. Perhaps those were 
the days a gazelle had been missed, or the 
chakor had refused to fly the right way. 
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Persian marches are always very long, twenty 
to thirty-hvc miles, or even more, and towards 
the end of these longer stages there is a mental 
and physical yearning for the arrival in camp. 

I remember one such evening we had been 
travelling over the dreary country that lies be¬ 
tween Seistan and the hills; our outlook through 
the day the liorizonless plain, our only land¬ 
mark, the Koh-i-Kwaja, floating to our right 
in the air like a monstrous flattened balloon. 
About the time the sun went down, a red ball 
of smoky flame in the dust-laden air, we lost 
the track of our advance party, and found 
ourselves on soft ground that a little time 
previously had been under Hamun water. The 
mules began to labour, and the tahht-i-rawanl- in 
which the children travelled, had to be taken off 
their backs. We too had to dismount and lead 
our riding camels. The guides were at sea, for 
not even the most experienced can always predict 
the state of the shova area that surrounds the 

' Tltfc* takht-i-raivatiy a kind of mule litter, is a most excellent 
form of conveyance for those wlio cannot ride. In these days it 
lias become unfashionable among Persians, the reason for which 
one a|j])rcciates when one sees a whole family with bag and baggage 
stowed into kitjaicas slang on either side a single mule. The (ukht 
of course retiuires two mules. IVrsiaiis are economical people, and 
their ideas of what a mule can carry are elastic. 
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Hamuu.i So now one advised marching back 
to the water we had left in the morning, another 
stopping for the night where we were, while a 
third eounselled trust in Allah and going on. 

e knew the rising ground where our cami^ was 
to be could not be many miles farther on, so 
the forward policy was adopted, but it was soon 
repented. The animals struggled and floundered, 
and as the intervals between the desperate efi'orts 
of the sweating, trembling mules became more 
prolonged, our hopes of seeing camp that night 
became dim. It was now dark, nothing to help 
the guides but the stars. We could not stop, 
we could not get on. By the mercy of Allah, 
however, as things were at their blackest, wj 
reached more solid ground, and when some time 
later the ray from a fire shot across the gloom, 
the mules set to whinny with delight, wliile our 
caravan men one after another threw themselves 
on the ground and rolled. As to why they 
should have given relief to 
rolling I do not know. To 


their feelings by- 
fin d a reason I 


fancy one would have to look a long way back 

T***^.^**^^^*'^*"'^’*' apparently unnece.ssary ignorance lies 

m the changes that constantly take place in the level of the late 

an< he gentle slope of the shore ; even small variations in the 
<Vl'*'n^' submersion and emersion of great tract-s 
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in the history of the human race. Children 
express both joy and grief by rolling, though 

I am sure they could not say why. 

There is something very pitiable about a camel 
in difficulties, whether on soft ground like this or 
on the surface-slippery ground one gets on the 
baked white plains of Seistan after rain. On the 
latter the danger he is liable to, and the pool 
beast knows it well, is to come down in the posi¬ 
tion a skating novice may have horrible visions 
of when he feels his legs sliding in opposite 
directions. The Persians call it shikasta (broken). 
A camel was once being ridden across a piece of 
slippery ground like this just in front of me. It 
was only a hundred yards in width, and the rider 
had not thought it worth dismounting for. The 
camel, however, seemed to have a horrible pre¬ 
science of his fate, as he was uttering lamentations 
that could be heard a mile off. Then down he 
came, in such a way that there was nothing for 

it l>ut to destroy him at once. 

Worse still was an incident of pathos I wit¬ 
nessed on the Trans-Caspian railway. The train 
was pursuing its usual unrapid course through a 
plain dotted over with Turkomans camels, when 
1 felt a slight shock and saw an unfortunate 
beast hobble down the embankment on his 
stumps, with his broken legs trailing. There he 




A Baluch prayer-vug. 
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Alt oppressed donkey. 
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lay and looked over Lis shoulder in a way I 
shall never forget at the machine that had 
mangled and thrown him aside, and now steamed 
remorselessly on. The reader, who is so inclined, 
may see in this an apologue, the blatant civilisa¬ 
tion of the West, the picturesque and uncom¬ 
plaining East—but there I cannot follow. One 
has only to see a little of the latter to realise 
that whatever Asia has lost by contact with the 
West is as nothing compared with the resulting 
benefits. It is impossible to be blind to the 
fact that in the unsophisticated Orient, justice 
and humanity, whatever, in fact, is connoted by 
the word “righteousness,” hardly exist. 

As for the picturesque camel, there is small 

danger of his becoming declasse for many a cycle 

of years. It is almost regrettable that this is so ; 

indeed, one could wish that by some epizootic 

disease the whole race of baggage-animals could 

be swept off the face of the earth, for everywhere 

they are a poor ill-used lot, and nowhere more so 

than in Persia. There is an oft-quoted line of 
Firdousi’s— 

Oppress not the ant that carrieth her load of grain.” 

Yet no one is likely to forget the droves of 

oppressed donkeys with their gigantic loads 

or the spectacle of the same wretched beast stao"- 

& 
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gering along with hocks knocking against one 
Mother from the weight of the portly Persian, 

who sits open knife in hand.^ 

With a mixed caravan of camels and mules, 

such as ours, the fact has to be reckoned with 
that the former only march during the day, the 
latter only at night. Native servants are quite 
likely to put the tents on one and the tent- 
poles on the other—an arrangement that saves 
them tronlde of one sort, though it may provoke 
trouble of another! Persian mules are good 
walkers, swinging along over four miles an hour, 
but the camel’s pace is nearer two than two- 
and-a-half. The camel-driver is rather a won¬ 
derful human being when you come to regard 
him. After marching the greater part of the 
night, he arrives, as I should imagine, haggard 
and hollow-eyed for want of sleep. But early in 
the morning he has to be oh with the camels to 
graze, and during the day his charges are scattered 
over some square miles of countiy, often far from 


1 Used as a goad ! The Mahommedan religion inculcates kind- 
ne.'5 to aniuiiils : “ An adulteress wna forgiven who passed by a dog 
at a well, and the dog was bolding out his tongue from thirst, 
wliich was near killing him. The woman drew off her boot and 
tied it to the end of her veil and gave him to drink, and was 
forgiven on account of that act. It was asked the piophet, 
‘ Verily, are there rewards for doing good to quadrupeds and 
<dvin>f them waterU He said, ‘There are rewards for beiietiting 
every animal having a moist liver, 
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camp. Looking after grazing camels in this 
country is, moreover, no sinecure. Then off again 
with the caravan in the evening. His sleep, if 
ever he does sleep, is taken in instalments. As 
a long string of laden camels passes you at night, 
tied nose to tail, you see a human figure sprawled 
across a load or a camel’s bare back, head and 
arms and legs dangling anyhow, adhering by 
suction like a limpet, by capillary attraction, or 
some such mysterious method. It is one of tlie 


sarwans taking his turn of slumber. The camel 
bells, particularly the deep boom, boom of the 

big bell on the rearmost camel, tell the caravan 
leader that all is well. 

There is something weird and rather thrilling 
about the passage of laden camels at night, especi¬ 
ally if you are lying under the stars. From a 
very long way ofi' comes a murmur of bells, 
rising and falling on the breath of nio-lit. Your 
thoughts fly back to Sussex downs and°the music 
of sheep-bells; but this is fuller-toned. Very, 
very slowly the volume of the carillon grows] 
the stream becomes a river, and you can distin¬ 
guish in arpeggio the ripjile of the small, the 
■sonorous boom of the great bells. Then, as the 
air throbs with sound, the stars on the horizon 
are ob.scurcd, and a succe.ssiori of tall, dim forms 
stalk by in ghost-like procession. You catch "o^ 
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a moment a voice lifted in song; then they are 
gone, swallowed up in the darkness, and the music 
recedes. Perhaps you drop asleep, but if you 
wake again an hour later, the faint sweet muimur 
of the bells is still stealing over the waste. 

The traveller in Persia will do well to stick to 
his tents, Caravan’mrais exist at practically 
every stage on every mam trade-road, but weather 
conditions would have to be bad indeed for tents 
not to be preferable. Of course you may be 
travelling post-haste, without tents, and in such 
circumstances you cannot help yourself. Most 
sctvciis have pretentious exteriors, but they afford 
mere shelter: rows of dens opening into an in¬ 
describably dirty courtyard, bare walls blackened 
by smoke, bare floors littered with relics of pre¬ 
vious occupants, an English stable a far sweeter 
place to sleep in. The best I have seen was one 
on the Resht-Teheran road, practically the only 
metalled road in the country. There w^ere rooms 
with doors, furniture, beds and bedding. The 
sheets of course were not unsullied, the pillows 
not without traces of heads of more nationalities 
than one. But what would you have ? The hotel 
was popular, guests followed one another, and 
there was no time to get things washed. It was 
not that the innkeeper was unmindful of those 
trifles which go so far to make for real comfort. 




Koailsitie scene in Persia. 
(Buildings on right are windmills.) 
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In case you bad forgotten your tooth-brush, for 
instance, there was one attached to the wall by 
a piece of string, which might be used but not 
taken away! There is, besides, in these sarais a 
form of animal life—there are, of course, many 
forms; this one, however, has a more than usually 
infamous reputation. He bears the significant 
title of ffharib-gaz or “ biter of strangers.” 

When travelling in Eastern Persia, a common 
sight IS an encampment of black tents belonging 
to Baluch nomads. These tent-dwellers are more 
picturesque than attractive looking, their hospi¬ 
tality great, tlicir manners rude. The ru^rs, woven 
by their women-folk on rough horisontll looms 
are often very beautiful, and the spirit of acquisi! 
ion frequently led us to make a detour to pass 
through an encampment visible from the road as 
distant black specks. The best “carpets” are 

by unmarried girls to form part of their dowry. 

^ lettei lug a girl is capable of turning out 
•c greater her value in the matrimonial market.’ 

soinc^timr’ tbe women 

to Z\Z\ 

chief ’ " fowdture of their home, and the 

mlLr? " "" ““tch! 

b le men were generally keen enough on 
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the money—the means of purchasing rifles and 
cartridges—but could not sell without the agree¬ 
ment of the wives, so I fear we were the innocent 
cause of some family jars. Between these con¬ 
flicting views a modus vtvendi was usually found 
by charging the Faranghi (Persian equivalent for 

“foreign devil”) a very fancy price. 

The villages passed are not as a rule interesting 

either pictorially or otherwise: hut of the in¬ 
habitants I will say this much, that my memories 
of the homely Persian peasantry, in their sober 
coloured robes and ugly domed felt hats, are not 
unpleasant. Their griefs and joys are those of 
liusbandmen all the world over, mainly con¬ 
nected with deaths, births, and marriages. Once 
a wedding procession passed near our camp in 
the evening, and we turned out to see it. The 
camp had seemed strangely deserted for a little 
time before, and the reason was now apparent. 
The cavalcade was mainly composed of my own 
escort, whose services had been requisitioned to 
impart glory to the proceedings and incidentally 
perhaps to arouse unquenchable envy in the 
bosoms of less fortunate neighbours. 

To the myrmidons of camp the bigger towns 
olfered greater attractions than either desert wilds 
or villages. Not so to ourselves, for the cere" 
inonial and cocked-hatism that has to be sub- 



village loeddhi^^ 
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mitted to in Persia is trying to the normal 
mufti-loving Briton. An arrival in any provincial 
capital is a specially troublous time. There is 
to start with the istaghal or official welcome. A 
mile or two outside the town two tents are 
pitched, in one of which you change into uni¬ 
form, in the other are met by the reception 
party who then and there entertain you to tea 
and sweetmeats. The expressions of politeness 
decreed by custom are interchanged, and though 
in the fulfilment of this duty the plain English¬ 
man IS unlikely to stray into flights of fancy, it 
is as well to remember that attempts at origin¬ 
ality are not likely to be rewarded in the way 
they deserve.' This over, the whole party pro¬ 
ceeds in solemn state into the town, where it 
is for you to give precisely the same class of 
entertainment. The “ bloods of the place look 
on these processions as opportunities of showing 

* “ A chair pushed one inch or two forward or backward so as 
to trangreas the border of a particular carpet marked for its 
limit, may cause serious offence ; a cup of tea or a tobacco-pipe 
missing from the conventional number offered to a guest may 
awake hostile feelings; there may be hidden meaning in a mis¬ 
applied word of welcome or farewell, in a clumsy gesture, in a 
new-fashioned article of wearing apparel. Trifles could hardly 
go further in the way of puerility ; but it is a part of commou- 
sense diplomacy to acknowledge with gravity things which to 

all seeming are most opposed to common-sense.”—Morier’s 'Second 
Journey through Persia.’ 
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off their equitation, for Persians think a good 
deal of riding, and firmly believe that skill like 
theirs can be seen in no other country in the 
world, an illusion shared with them I believe by 
at least one other nation. There was a time 
when Persians really could “ride, shoot, and 
speak the truth ” : now— 

“ Horses they ride without remorse or ruth, 

At speaking truth perhaps tliey are less clever, 
lint draw the loiig-how better now than ever/’ ^ 

On these occasions, rider after rider darts out of 
the throng, and setting his horse at full speed, 
drops the reins and goes through the motions of 
unslinging, loading, and firing a rifle. The per¬ 
formance fills one with admiration of their nerve, 
as they are regardless of the ground they ride 
over, and their peculiar seat, with long stirrups 
and body inclined forward, gives one the un¬ 
comfortable impression that like the knights in 
‘ Alice in the Looking-glass,’ thc}^ only want the 


‘ A good story is told by ^lalcolm illustrating the importance 
attached by l*ersiaiis to ritling. Aii English ambassador was 
riding through a bazar, attended as usual by a mounted j'etinue. 
Something startled his liorse, and being an iiiditlereut rider he 
fell otb doing on liis way, lie noticed that bis Persian ffhnlam- 
haiihi liad stayed behind. The latter, however, shortly after¬ 
wards rejoined tiilii, and in a cmilidential tone intiinateil that he 
had made the best of the unfortunate contretemps —one 
in the crowd,” he added, “ is now convinced that your Honour 
was drunk” ! 
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slightest excuse to tumble over their horse s heads. 
It is not unusual at these reception-parties for the 
local poet to stand up and deliver himself of a 
panegyric, of which you are the blushing subject. 
Etiquette does not fortunately demand that you 
should reply in similar strains; you will have 
done all that is necessary if you cause the poet’s 
mouth to be filled with sugar-candy. 

Then there are the visits and return visits that 
have to be made, and these not only with gov¬ 
ernors, and the superior officials that form the 
of Persian society, but with lesser—but still 
shining—lights, such as post and telegraph masters. 

All have the dazzling polish of manners that 
have caused Persians to be called the “ Frenchmen 
of the East.” They are full of exquisite phrases, 
and the wise Farancjhi will supply himself 
with a quiver full of flowery darts, which he can 
shoot forth at opportune moments. At the com¬ 
mencement of a visit, for instance: ‘‘Peace be 
with you ”—“ And with you peace ”—“ You are 
welcome, you have honoured me exceedingly ”— 
“ Your state of health ? ” — “ Praise be to God ” 
(bow, and arm pressed across abdomen)—“Your 
presence is light to my eyes ”—“ It is long since 
you honoured this slave’s house” — “I look on 
your house as my own ” (this is ver}^ good)— 
“May Allah prolong your age” — “ JMay your 
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shadow never be lessMay your arm never 
wax feeble,” &c., &c. Then at the conclusion ot 
a visit: “It is now time I removed the cause 
of inconvenience ” — “ Inconvenience! It is the 
greatest pleasure! You are removing your 
gracious presence very quickly ” — “ Permit me, 
as far as the door”—“What need of ceremony 
between friends 1’’—“ God be your protector,”- 


and so on ad i)iji 7 iituvi. 

Self-depreciation is sometimes carried to ex¬ 
treme lengths. In the course of a conversation, 
it would be an exhibition of bad manners not to 
refer to oneself as a “ slave,” at least once or twice. 
Once, when visiting a chief, his son, a pretty little 
boy,’walked in and nestled against his knee. 
“Your sou?” I asked. “My dog,” was the sur¬ 
prising answer. “ Take him, he is your property.” 
Now a dog, a sag, is an animal of so mean a status 
that a plate that has been licked by one cannot 
be used again till it has been washed seven times, 
and also purified by earth. The price of a dog is 
coupled with wages of a very disieputablc char 
acter, as litxvam —unlawful. Spoiting dogs very 

fortunately and conveniently come under a differ¬ 
ent category. For them and for pet dogs Persians 
use a more honorific word, tuli. Ihe word, how 
ever, which this gentleman employed with refer¬ 


ence to his ofispring, was sag. 
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Those visits! the cigarettes that have to be 
smoked, the concoctions that have to be swallowed ! 
The sharbat- “cooled with Persian snow” miofht 

' 7 o 

be delicious, if it were not for that very doubtful 
snow; but the tea, two to four cups, still more 
the coffee, are unmixed evils. The appearance of 
coffee is the conventional sign for a guest to take 
his departure,^ and when during a visit the abom¬ 
inable compound is brought up, you sing an in¬ 
ternal nunc dimittis and “ remove the cause of 
inconvenience” as quickly as 5^ou can. Verily, 

** Persicos odi puer apparatus.” 

I know no more searching test of the digestion 

o o 

than an arrival in a Persian town. The dinners 
generally begin with the utmost punctilio, the 
guests seated strictly according to precedence, 
the host in a lowdy seat at the foot of the table. 
Later on in the evening ceremony is a little 
relaxed. Wine^ is of course forbidden, hence 
Byron’s jingle— 

“ A Persian's heaven is easily made, 

'Tis but black eyes and lemonade.” 


^ If, however, you hear of a deceased Persian friend that he 
was “given coffee,” it means that his exit from this transient 
world was secured by means of poison. 

* As a matter of fact, wine is one of the promised delights of 
the Muslim Paradise, but it is a sort that has no evil after-effects, 
without a “ headache in a hogshead ” I 
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_» qu’il y a cles accomodcments avec le ciel 1 

God is very merciful, and the sin a very small 
one. The difference in this respect between a 
Persian of the present day and an Englishman 
of a generation or two ago, is that the gentleimn 
of Persia prefers his liquor hcforc eating. His 
taste in wines is not very discriminating. He 
prefers Shiraz and the muddy vintages of his 
own country to the produce of France and Portu¬ 
gal, champagne excepted; but the toleration ex¬ 
tended to the latter is mainly on account of its 
expense. The potion that meets with the most 
whole-hearted approval in Persia is brandy, and 
generally speaking the more degrees above proof 
a spirit is the more it is liked. Beer is looked 
askance at, being ah-i-)o (lit., barley-water), the 
drink indulged in by the persecutor of the 
martyred Hussein. 

The Persian taste in music is similarly patriotic. 

I have often heard gramophone records by Mme. 
Melba and other European stars interlarded with 
the latest from the capital, a ^hazal, we will say. 
by “Rose of the World” and it was certainly 
not the singers of the West that gained the 
most applause. One evening, after a “Persian’ 
dinner, when the gramophone had emitted the 
last of the Teheran priina donna’s nasal shrieks, 
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and it was about the time when I expected my 
guests to take their departure, one of them in¬ 
timated that among his retainers, who, after the 
usual custom, were guests in my servants’ quar¬ 
ters, was a ghxdam who was without rival in his 
rendering of the camel-driver’s song. If permis¬ 
sion were given, he would be summoned. He 
duly put in an appearance and started his song, 
loud and resonant but full of a wild melancholy. 
After it had been going on for a very long time, 
it occurred to me that this was a sctvwo.ns sorm, 
one that begins when he starts a march and only 
ends when he gets to its conclusion. The Persians 
had closed their eyes and swayed and nodded in 
rapture—or sleep. Some had removed their hats, 
and all had the demeanour of men settling them¬ 
selves down to some hours’ solid enjoyment. The 
singer, too, was evidently a stayer. Heaven only 
knows, I thought, what the length of this march 
will be, on which I have embarked so light- 
heartedly ! I suppose my Persian major-domo, 
whilst handing round the relays of liqueurs, 
divined something of my feelings, for having 
caught my eye he disappeared, and we could 
scarcely have traversed another half farsakh of 
that long night march before he reappeared, and 
with a tray of coffee cups! After all, I said to 
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myself, these Eastern customs—some of them at 
least^have their redeeming points! 

Notwithstanding anything that has been said 
to the contrary, all prospects in Persia are not 
unpleasing, neither are all men vile. Among my 
pleasantest recollections are those of the capital 
of Kain. The Governor was one of those indi¬ 
viduals, nowadays not uncommon in the East, 
whose contact with Europeans has led to their 
acquiring certain Western qualities to which men 
of their own race are usually strangers, while not 
** jettisoning ” the best of their own national 
traits. The “Glory of Dominion” was a first- 
class sportsman in the best sense of the word. 
Being a governor—in Persia a delicate and 
hazardous office, — he could never go far from 
his capital and a telegraph office, so his sports 
wore limited to gazelle shooting on the plains 
n ear Birj: Hid, falconry in the season,^ while rifle- 
shootino- and tennis were his daily relaxations in 
his ow'ii gardens. The inclusion of tennis in the 

o 

sports of a Persian governor will surprise those 
wlio know their Persia, for running about on 
one’s own feet cannot be indulged in by a native 
of that ceremonious oountiy without serious loss 

* Persia is a co\iiitry eminentlv aJapteii for falconry. It is a 
thousand pitie.s this sport has almost died out amongst the upper 
classes. 
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of dignity,! The “Glory,” however, was de¬ 
terred by no such considerations. He even went 
further, and took off his long pleated Persian coat 
to play, thereby making himself perilously like 
a Faranghi, whose costume, as every Persian 
thinks, verges on the indecent. 

Tennis-players used to green English lawns 
would have been amused at the games played 
in a rough and dusty courtyard, surrounded by 
an outwardly admiring, but inwardly scandal¬ 
ised, crowd of black-coated retainers. The loud 
applause that greeted each good stroke of the 
governors! the even more eloquent silence that 
followed each good shot of his opponent I the 
lies they told about the balls that went out of 
court! The latter is but natural. A Persian 
proverb runs—“If by day the king should say, 

‘ It is night,’ you should rejoin, ‘ Behold the 
moon and Pleiades.’” Should “a king” hit a 
tennis-ball out of court, I feel sure the correct 

* The lelarnic doctrine is that for a man all amusements are 
vain except three—the breaking iij of his horse, the drawing of 
his bow, and pUying and amusing himself with his wives. This 
is, however, considered out of date. Persians—the men at least 
—play no outdoor games, but are fond of chess and cards, the 
time for playing which is the fast of Kamazan, when they sleep 
all day and wake all night. It is whispered that at these card- 
parties the freedom of language and behaviour indulged in by 
even the highest in the land would surpiise those used only to 
Persian ‘‘company manners.’’ 
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thing to say is, “ Behold, it is within! ” It is 
bare justice to the governor to add that he 
gave his courtiers no encouragement. At short 
ranges he was a very good rifle shot, and a visit 
nearly always ended in a contest at a suspended 
melon or egg. I should like to have spoken of 
his gardens and his entertainments, but space 
forbids, and these things, after all, have little 

to do with sport. 
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“ In that delightful province of the sun, 

The first of Persian lands he shines upon.” 

—Moore. 


Looking north-east from the city wall of Meshed, 
there can be seen in the distance a purple mass 
of mountains that day by day during the torrid 
heats of summer sends forth an invitation, tempt¬ 
ing in promises of coolness. The time came w^hen 
acceptance could no longer be delayed, and early 
one morning my wife and I left our temporary 
home in the British Consulate-General. 

That the start was made by stepping into a cab 
will seem to accord ill with what has gone before, 
yet such was the prosaic fact. It is in this way 
that the up-to-date Persian always travels. If he 
has to journey from the capital to Meshed—some 
five hundred miles—he hires a “four-wheeler.” 
To go thence to Seistan, about the same dis¬ 
tance, he engages the same useful vehicle. The 
humorous part of the business is that there are 
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no roads.' The Russian-built carriages used in 
Persia, however, are quite as independent of 
roads as the arm that bears the motto Mbigwc. 
Once, when I was being driven from Teheran to 
Meshed, it came on to rain. We happened to be 
crossing some fields, which soon became a lake. 
The horses sank up to their hocks and gave up 
trying, and with good reason, as the wheels were 
imbedded up to the axle. The “ fare ” had then 
to divest himself of nether garments and join his 
servant and the cabby in similar undress, in the 
extrication of the vehicle and horses. 

There is in Persia something rather appropriate 
about this impersonal word “fare,” for once the 
agreement is signed to transport you to a given 
place in a given time, you become so much bag¬ 
gage, and the driver consults your convenience 
when and where to halt about as much as a camel- 
man his loads. It happened in the journey 
referred to that my coachman and owner for the 
time being, desiring a rest in the middle of a 
long and rough stage, got off his box, an action 
that had the unlooked-for result of making his 
hor.scs. which had till then shown no particular 

7 

zest for their work, start ofi at a gallop. So there 
1 and my servant were, shut up in our closed 

^ I.f\, made roads, as opposed to mule tracks. Two metalled roads 
Itavc lately been made to Telierau from tlic Kussian frontier. 
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carriage, in wild career down hill, and bumping 
and swaying in a way that caused both passengers 
the most lively alarm. My Persian servant now 
came to the fore. Being light and agile, he swung 
himself on to the box from the step without over¬ 
balancing the cab—as my weight certainly would 
have done,—thence on to the horses’ backs, and 
so he managed to get the reins and stop them 
—a very difficult feat, for which I was duly and 
immediately grateful in the way that Persians 
best understand. 

Our wheeled journey this morning was for a 
short distance only,—some fifteen miles to the 
foot of the hills; and as we rattled and bumped 
down the main street, we felt thankful that this 
was so. Our coachman drove with the reckless¬ 
ness of his breed; for whether it be that living 
in the shadow of the great shrine of Meshed, 
where to die is to die blest, makes the drivers 
of that city more than usually careless of their 
own and their passengers’ necks, I do not know; 
but the fact remains that one and all display 
what seems to the latter an unnecessary degree 
of dash. Passers-by in the streets already begin¬ 
ning to bustle, sleeping figures of men, children, 
and dogs, these he shaved with impartial abandon ; 
by a hair’s-breadth he avoided staircases leading 
down to Jtamams and subterranean chambers, and 
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likewise those cavernous pits and hollows that 
yawn hungrily by the roadside in every Persian 
town; all to an accompaniment of shouts and 
objurgations, addressed in turn to his half-broken 
horses and to the apathetic Persian loafers. So 
throu^^h a labyrinth of narrow streets and gloomy 
covered bazars, all of wonderful picturesqueness 
but kaleidoscopic smells, by mosques and mad- 
rassehs, by the great khiahan (or boulevard), and 
the entrance of the shrine itself with the chains 
beyond which no unbeliever may pass. Then 
through the city gates, and we emerged into 
the country and thankfully exchanged the 
infernal rattle of cobble-stones for the ease of 
a road whose appalling ruts were softened by a 

deep layer of fine dust. 

One might spend an hour worse than at one 

of the main gates of Meshed watching the people 
entering the holy city, for as the scene of the 
martyrdom of the eighth Imam, this city ranks 
high as an object of pilgrimage to pious Muslims, 
—so much so, that when the pilgrimage has been 
duly accomplished, the Zawar is entitled to 
prefix to his name the honorific style of Meshedi. 
At one of the southern gates, besides Persians 
from distant parts of the Shah’s dominions, one 
would see Indians and Afghans, Paluch, Arabs, 
and Turks, all in their picturesque and distinctive 
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national costumes. At the main northern gate 
enter Kurds, Caucasians, Bokhariots,- and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Central Asian tribes and peoples 
that own Russian and Chinese sway. Within, 
folk jostle one another who have come from places 
so far separated as Kashgar and Zanzibar. It 
is a wonderful crowd; “ some in rags, and some 
in tags, and some in silken gowns,but all have 
more or less rid themselves of the stains of travel 
in honour of the shrine. They come on camels, 
on mules, on asses, on their own ten toes. From 
the Russian side they arrive in huge four-horse 
fourgonSy packed with an indefinite number of 
passengers. I would roughly estimate the human 
load of one of these at twice that of a bank holiday 
charabanc, of which indeed it vaguely reminds 
one, but it might be more. There are young 
and old, male and female. Some have barely 
strength to - totter in at the gate, but these never 
expect to pass out again. They have come to 
die, happy in the knowledge that their bones 
will be committed to sacred soil. The ears of 
many arrivals are already closed to the murmur 
of camel bells and the sounds of the march. 
Corpses are brought for burial in Meshed from 
far and near, so that the holy city has become 
one vast cemetery. I remember a solitary Kurd 
horseman on that white stretch of road with an 
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oblong bundle, whose shape it was impossible to 
mistake, balanced across his saddle-bows. He 
was performing the last pious duty of son to 
father. But Meshed is far from being a resting- 
place for the poor bones. As soon as the grave 
falls in, or even before that, the site is taken for 
a new arrival, so that the populations of the 
cemeteries arc hardly less shifting than those 
of the sarais. One could imagine the streets 
thronged at night with outraged and indignant 
"hosts! Whether this is so or not I do not 

o 

know; the sacred city is not a good place for 
Europeans to wander about in after dark. Curi¬ 
ously enough, however, one hears little of “the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness ” ; for Meshed, 
that flagrantly disobeys every sanitary law that 
has been laid dowui since the days of Moses, is 
rather a healthy place! 

So predominant in the minds of the wayfarers 
on the roads to Meshed is the one great object, 
that the usual salutation, Salam Alaihum^ 
“ Peace be \vith you,” is dropped, and instead 
one hears, “ May your pilgrimage have been 
accepted,” and the reply, “Pray for us.” But 
men arc not the only pilgrims. A common sight 
on all the roads converging on Meshed are 
solitary boulders, large and round, lying in the 
fairway, and one is told that these also are 



Pilgrims crossing hills lo Meshed. 
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moving forward of their own volition on the 
same sacred errand. To those burning with 
religious zeal, miraculous levitation is a far more 
natural and credible theory than any such prosaic 
explanation as pushes onward by the zealous 
hands of numberless wayfarers. 

We soon left the main road, and passing by 
a wonderful blue mosque in a grove of trees, 
drove across the plain towards the hills. Some 
twelve miles from Meshed, when the track be¬ 
came too bad for wheels, we mounted our horses 
that had preceded us there and rode on to a 
camp pitched by the side of a rushing stream 
in the shade of a row of poplars. Next 
morning, after passing through a gorge with 
limestone walls towering above us, we found 
ourselves in a real hill country with romantic 
fort villages and terraced fields. 

It is in this region that the long arm stretch¬ 
ing southward that forms the eastern abutment 
of the Persian plateau, takes off from the main 
range, that huge wrinkle in the earth's surface, 
of which Hindu Kush and Paropamisus, Elburz 
and Caucasus, are but parts. As might be 
expected, the country forming the angle is 

t 

a confused mass of tumbled, contorted ridges, 
cloven by winding valleys; here a smiling, al¬ 
most alpine country with green hillsides and 
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willow-fringed, forget-me -not bordered streams, 
there savage and sterile of aspect like the ranges 
further south. 

The path now lay by the side of a river, in a 
valley that nature had decked with a wonderful 
profusion of wdld-flow'ers, among them some old 
English friends,—bugle, campion, foxglove, tre¬ 
foils, blue-bottle, hyacinth, and many more. At 
one point we narrowly escaped an accident. 
My wife's pony dropped his hind legs over the 
bank, and failing to recover, w'ent over into the 
river. Thanks to the presence of mind of the 
rider, nothing worse than a ducking resulted, 
and this was soon put to rights in a house 
belonging to the hat-klmda of the nearest village. 
Here, with Eastern hospitality, a room was placed 
at the disposal of the foreign lady, while garments, 
the cut and fashion of which afi’orded the female 
portion of the household subject for loud and 
mirthful discussion—and talk, I'll be bound, for 
the next month,—were dried in the hot sun. 

Next day we reached the Kara Dagh range 
and I settled down to some hard work, I 
think I saw^ game every da}^. At this time 
of the 3"ear it was still very hot in the middle 
of the day, and it was pleasant as well as 
good policy to spend the hours from twelve 
till two or three under the shade of a big 
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juniper tree or a friendly rock. These siestas 
were, in fact, necessary, as summer nights when 
out after hill game in the East are most un¬ 
pleasantly brief. If one takes advantage of 
the cool of the evening, camp is not reached 
before half-past eight, so after a tub and dinner 
“lights out” can hardly be managed before ten; 
while to make the most of the delicious two 
hours before sunrise, half-past two or three is 
the latest one can safely allow for reveille. 

It was after a night of this unsatisfying kind 
that I and a local shikari started in the dark 
on what proved to be my best day on these 
hills. We began climbing almost immediately 
after leaving the camp. I was rather stiff and 
tired after a long day that had concluded a 
brief five hours before, and I thought with some 
resentment of the camp settling down to sleep 
again after my departure—to them, no doubt, 
a somewhat unpleasant interlude in their night's 
rest. From a commanding shoulder we watched 
the stars pale, and the grey, dim outlines of hills 
and trees turn to colour, and presently spied 
beasts below us. There was no good ram, how¬ 
ever, and we turned again to breast the hill, 
our objective being a ridge that loomed high 
in front. A short way on we found tracks of 
a big ram, and soon after saw him leisurely 
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climbing the spur we were on. He had no 
suspicion of danger. What little wind there 
was blew in our faces; but when first we saw 
him he was in full view, and if he had, after 
the manner of mountain game, kept looking 
back on his tracks, he must have seen us. 
Rahmat of the Palang Koh used to say that 
wild sheep trusted more to their eyes for pro¬ 
tection and less to their noses than the wild 
goats. My own impression is exactly the con¬ 
trary. In any case, the early morning is a 
time when all animals seem very much on the 
alert — in the evening twilight the reverse is 
the case,—and we were therefore in lucks way. 
The ram was going slowly, and by keeping to 
the ravine on our left we gradually overhauled 
him. As I crawled the last few yards to get 
my shot he was uneasy. Some vague appre¬ 
hension of daimcr had been aroused. He no 

o 

longer nibbled tufts of grass, but faced this w^ay 
and that with sudden movements of alarm. But 
what the danger was and whence it came, he 
knew not then,—and he never did know, for 
suddenly and painlessly he died, the way a 
beast ought to die. 

We set our faces to the hill again and reached 
the ridge as the sun began to beat hot on our 
backs. Before us opened a magnificent vista 
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'of green hills stretching away to the line of 
the Turkoman desert, through whose thirsty 
sands beyond our ken flowed the great Oxus. 
A historic country indeed was this over which 
we looked, one that from the dim legendary 
times of the wars of Afrasiab and the Toura- 
nians, the “ Gog and Magogagainst whom 
Alexander afterwards built his great wall, has 
echoed to the tramp and thunder of armed 
hosts ;■ the shout of battle and the rush and 
turmoil of nations struggling for supremacy. 
But not to the noise of arms only. Down 
the long ages this corner of Asia, with its 
comparatively low hills and easy valleys, the 
only break in the great mountain barrier that 
stretches across Asia, has been, as it were, 
straits through which have flowed currents of 
human migration, Aryan, Mongol, Turk, and 
Tartar, set up by oceanic tides of which one 
can but guess the origin,‘ It is for this reason 
that the dwellers in the scattered towns and 
hamlets of this part of Persia and Afghanistan 
are so curious a flotsam and jetsam of bygone 
nationalities, 

A flat-topped hill with grey scarped sides, 

* The chief cause of human migration south and west from 
Central Asia was probably the dessication of this region, or a 
succession of periods of dessication or “pulsations of climate.” 
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hardly recognisable in the distance among others, 
was pointed out as the famous Kalat-i-Nadiri, 
the extraordinary natural fortress where Nadir 
Shah, the Napoleon of the East, collected his 
incalculable riches of gold and jewels, the sack 
of India, By Persians the fortress is still 
regarded as impregnable and the key of their 
country. But what of Nadir himself? His bones 
moulder under the gateway of the palace of the 
Kajars in Teheran, where every day they may be 
trampled under the feet of those that reign in 
his stead, while his descendant in tail male occu¬ 
pies a menial position in one of the European 
Consulates in Meshed— 

“ The elemenUil surge of time and tide rolls 011 and bears afar 
Our bubbles: as tho old burst, new emerge, 

Lashed from the foam of ages, while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 

As we were looking, the clatter of falling stones 
drew our attention to matters of more immediate 
importance. 

A little careful searching revealed a big herd 
of urial some little distance below us, on a steep 
stony ridge, and it contained two big rams 
besides smaller ones. Regaining the top, we 
hurried along out of sight of the sheep and 
then began to scramble down a steep ravine. 
After going some way, we made for the interven- 
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ing ridge, and, as we had expected, could see the 
herd on theirs, which lay parallel to ours. They 
were out of shot, but were moving slowly down 
hill: so we did likewise. Lower down, we took 
a little branch ravine that seemed to lead in the 
direction we wanted, but to my horror it turned 
in such a way as to bring us out quite suddenly 
in full view of the herd. Retreat was impossible, 
as the sheep moving downwards would every 
moment get a fuller view into the ravine vre 
had been descending. Of course we had become 
stones, and as usually seems to be the case, 
the position I was petrified in soon became 
agonising. The sun was by this time intensely 
hot. After waiting a few moments, the herd 
began to compose themselves for their noonday 
rest, some of them taking up a position as 
if looking straight at us. It seemed almost 
malicious. “Do these idiots,” I fancied them 
saying, “ think they look like stones ? Well, 
we'll just watch them doing it for a while.” So 
we were left to bake. 

I had time to observe some twenty yards below 
us a shallow V-shaped depression in the hard 
clay, which had been formed by water, and when 
human nature, as Mr Briggs said with reference 
to his historic sneeze, could stand it no longer, 
towards this I slid. Strange to say, the urial were 
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not alarmed—or pretended not to be. I got con¬ 
cealment for a little way in this, and had hopes 
it would prove the means of accomplishing a heroic 
stalk ; but it turned in a way that would again 
bring me in sight of the herd. I might have 
waited here, but it would have meant spending 
the heat of the day—four to six hours—on that 
scorching hillside. Forty yards lower down, how¬ 
ever, was a dry juniper tree, the miserable shade 
of whose naked branches looked at the moment 
particularly inviting. If I could but reach that 
I could wait in comparative comfort. Slowly, 
moving one limb at a time, and making myself 
as flat as was physically possible, I let myself 
slide. Vain hope! No further liberties were to 
be allowed. Up went a ram's head; a female 
gave a few bounds and stood gazing. Then cjime 
her snort of alarm. Every eye in that herd was 
turned my way. That was, of course, the end of 
the stalk. They were too far for a shot, and 
nothing remained but to see them disappear. 

They stood stock-still for a moment—the pause 
l)cfore the wild stampede. As they did so, a big 
ram I had not seen before appeared from below 
as if to join tlie herd. He was distinctly nearer 
than the others, thou2;h still a loim' shot. I Inad 

^ o o 

drawn up my knees and given a twist to my 
1.3*111 an sight, and was read3^ for the chance. As 
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he stood to see what the herd was gazing at, I 
pulled, and he collapsed and rolled down the hill. 
The rest of them, with the sound of an avalanche 
of stones, before he had completed his journey to 
the bottom of the ravine, were gone in a mighty 
cloud of dust. 
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“ Thou hast shot a hundred arrows, and each one a miss ; 
Shoot rather one arrow and let that go to the mark.” 

—Saadi. 


The range called Elburz stretches across the 
northern part of Persia, shutting oiF the Caspian 
provinces from the main plateau. One can see 
the mountains from the sea as a purple line, 
dark from the forests with which they are clothed. 
The northern slopes form the habitat of a race of 
deer called Cervxts maral, which was reputed to 
range eastward as far as the small chiefship of 
Bujnurd. The matter, however, being evidently 
one requiring investigation, it was not long after . 
coming to Meshed before I found m5^self en route 
for this place. 

The first part of the journey was in w^hat is 
known as a halisha, a sort of “ victoria,’' over what 
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Persians like to refer to as the ^‘Askhabad chau^^ieP 
but there is so little of the hig^hroad about it 
that drivers of wheeled vehicles seem generally to 
prefer the fields and ditches on either side. Our 
cabby, who had undertaken to transport us the 
hundred and eighty odd miles in four days, was 
a Tartar, both literally and figurativel}^, and he 
will live long in my memory. Long - cloaked, 
loud-voiced, unshaved, dirty, insouciant, a cigar¬ 
ette ever in the moist corner of his mouth, he 
drove his team of four horses abreast with a skill 
and nerve that would have done no discredit to a 
horse-artillery driver. 

The ordinary sights of a Persian road have 
been often described: the filthy and verminous 
c(xv(xv(XH-s(XT(ixs^ the tea-shops, the religious pla3’s 
enacted outside to a frenzied and sobbing audience, 
the blinding and all-pervading dust, the siestas 
in the scented shade of a rose-garden, the impor¬ 
tunate and impertinent beggars. One truculent 
iiidivddual of the latter genus came up brandish¬ 
ing his axe, and not getting what he wanted, 
called me moiizi and other oj)probrious epithets, 
till he was reduced to silence by the point of 
an umbrella deftly delivered in the gastric region 
by my travelling companion, tlie well-known 
Indian attache of the Meshed Consulate-General. 

Some places of historic interest arc ])assed on 
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the road: the ruins of Tous, the capital of Khor- 
assan in the days of the Caliph Harun-al-Raschid 
of Arabian Nights fame: the Ulang-i-shahi, or 
royal pasture, the most celebrated grazing-ground 
in this part of Asia: the mound that is reputed 
to be the scene of the murder of Nadir Shah.' 
Then by the ruins of old Kuchan that lie now as 
they fell when the town was flattened by an 
earthquake a few years ago, and the new town 
with its surrounding greenery of orchards and 
vineyards. Here \ve are in the country of the 
Kurds, a race of hill men, and like all hill men 
good fighters, that were brought from their own 
Kurdistan in the west by Shah Abbas in the 
days of our Queen Elizabeth. Wholesale deporta¬ 
tions of this sort were common in those days, the 
object of this one being to establish a fighting 
people on the border of Khorassan to prevent 
the inroads of the Turkoman. In the present 
day the “man-stealing” Turkoman, that were the 
terror of the countryside in Persia right dowm 
to Seistan, are mostly peaceable Russian subjects. 
Only a remnant, the Yamut and Goklan sections, 
that live in Persian territory between the Caspian 
Sea and the Kurdish chiefship of Bujnurd, still 
carry on the hereditary occupation. 
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Thou hast shot a hundred arrows, and each one a miss ; 
Shoot rather one arrow and let that go to tlie mark." 

—Saadi* 
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On these Kurds, therefore, still falls the task 
of holding the passes by which Turkoman raiders 
might swoop down on the defenceless villages of 
Khorassan, or hold up caravans of traders or 
pilgrims. The existence of such goings - on was 

o o 

brought home to me one evening when our coach¬ 
man lost his bearings. After some three hours 
wandering about in the dark, over country that 
seemed more suitable for the playground of wild 
goats than the perambulations of a four-wheeler,” 
we espied a light, and drew up outside a walled 
and fortified village. There we hoped at least to 
get the wherewithal to cook a speedy but much 
desired dinner; but to our horror the villagers 
flatly refused to open their inhospitable gates. 
It seemed that a very few days before they had 
been raided by a party of Turkoman ; men had 
been killed and maidens carried off. Hence their 
—for us—very ill-timed caution. Fortunately the 
persuasive elo(juence of the attache, carried on 
with an unseen interlocutor on the top of a tower, 
and listened to by myself with painful anxiety, 
at length allayed their suspicions, and our bivouac 
was at least free from the spectre of starvation. 

It was pleasant to leave behind, as we graduj illy 
did, the parched plains and arid hills of Persia, 
and to enter a goodly land like that of Bujnurd. 
First patches of green by the roadside, a few 
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scattered trees on the mountain slopes,—the first 
indications of the splendid forests of the range 
further east,—then the whole country became 
green, and we found villages nestling amongst 
oriental planes, chestnut, mulberry, and walnut 
trees, worthy of the vale of Kashmir itself. 

On the evening of the fourth day we were met 
outside the town of Bujnurd by the consular 
escort of Indian sowars that had been sent on in 
advance with my camp, and a number of Kurdish 
horsemen sent out by the chief, so made our 

entry in becoming state. 

After a few days in Bujnurd, where I enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Ilkhani, a very fine young 
sportsman, I went on with a light shooting-camp 
and few impedimenta. My shooting-ground was 
the no-man’s-land that divides Kurd and Turk¬ 
oman ; and at Zard, a little hamlet on the border, 
I was met by some liorseinen sent to protect my 
camp, in a characteristically theatrical manner. 
Approaching the village, a cloud of dust arose on 
the far limits of a wide plain among the hills, 
and a troop of wild-looking horsemen came charg- 
ino^ towards me venire it ter re. They looked as 
if they were going to ride over our small party, 
but when within a few' yards ot mie, the leader, 
mounted on a splendid grey Turkoman horse, 
threw' up his arm and halted them. They w'ere 
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certainly a picturesque band, these moss-troopers 
of the marches, excellently mounted, and sitting 
their horses like men born in the saddle. They 
all came on with me to the shootinec-sfx'ound, but 
being far from any village, the difficulty of sup- 
plies soon induced me to dispense with them. 

At Zard I picked up two shikaris, and the 
first task, and not an easy one, was to make them 
understand that any one so exalted as a British 
Consul-General really intended to climb the hills 
on his own feet, or, indeed, was capable of doing 
so. The upper class Persian has no idea of any 
sport that cannot be managed from the saddle. 
In Bujnurd the chief and his mounted men love 
a gallop after j^ig, at which they rain bullets in 
the manner so well depicted by Yate.^ The chief 
told me that he and his brother could gallop up 
to two pigeons, and as they rose, without draw¬ 
ing rein, he would shoot one and his brother 
the other. I once saw them essay this very feat 
—unsuccessfully. 

None of the people I had so far met in Bujnurd 
and on the road had been able to tell me any¬ 
thing about the deer, and, most important of all, 
when the roaring season began or ended. I had 
assumed that, like Kashmir, the season would con¬ 
tinue well on into October, but on my arrival at 

* ‘ Kborasan and Seistaii.' 
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Zard, on the twelfth of that month, I was dis¬ 
gusted to find that the roaring was practically 
all over. Another shock I here sustained was the 
discovery that my servant, for one of those reasons 
only known to that perverse breed, had at the last 
moment exchanged my rifle for another, but rather 
newer one, he had found in the Oonsulate. Both 
were Schonauer Mannlichers, but the substitute 
had not the Lyman rear sight which I had now 
used for years in preference to any other. 

The charm of the country soon dissipated vain 
regrets. My first camp was on the breast of a hill 
ankle-deep in grass. Below, a clear stream, half 
hidden between rocky, fern-grown banks, “mur¬ 
mured its C[uiet tune.” Copses of oak and beech, 
scattered over the l)road hillside, gave an air of 
sylvan beauty to a scene that to eyes tired with 
Persia’s dust and glare was peculiarly delightful. 
The hill crests reared up in jagged cliffs about 
whose summits hung fleecy clouds, while the slopes 
were cleft by forest-filled coombs. A more delight¬ 
ful shooting-ground the heart could not desire. 

It was, 1 think, with mutual curiosity that I 
and my wild-looking hunters started on our first 
luoruings walk. The nature of my thoughts 
may be imagined. Theirs, I think, if expressed 
in language, would have been anything but 
complimentary— 
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“ Whose dog is this that our Ilkhani has sent 
to hunt in our hills ? What sort of a mad¬ 
man is he anyhow that wishes to toil about hills, 
when he might be at home with his wives ? He 
is shaven like a Kizil-bash, and his appearance is 
as if every day he went to the hamam. He is 
certainly soft, and will be half-dead before he gets 
to the top of the hill; then perhaps we shall sleep 
for the rest of the day. However, the Tlkhani’s 
orders are upon our eyes, but, God willing, we shall 
take a year's revenue from the Kafir, Allah! 
what a rifle he has! Will he use it himself, or 
shall we shoot for him? We will in any case take 
our own guns, and inshallah will shoot a red beast 
or two for food.” 

With some difficulty I persuaded one of them 
to carry my lunch bag, and he slung it across his 
shoulder in addition to his own rifle, which he flatly 
refused to leave behind—“ for fear of Turkoman.” 
Ibrahim, as usual, took my rifle, and so we started. 
We descended the precipitous side of a steep 
ravine in the dark of the morning, followed the 
stream that cascaded at the bottom, pushed our 
way through some dense forest, and then up the 
opposite side of the valley, emerging on to a 
bare shoulder about sunrise. Then, for a stiffish 
ascent of a thousand feet or so, the shikaris put 
on the pace—a little test of the Farangla s wind 
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—and so we reached a high ridge that was 
evidently the spying point they had been making 
for. The hunters curiously watched me using 
my glasses/ and I was not a little delighted to 
be able to announce that a stag with a couple 
of hinds were visible on a distant ridge. Un¬ 
fortunately, the deer had moved out of sight 
before I could make certain of the stag’s points 
or the shikaris had seen them at all. 

I tested the wind with a little dust, “ You are 
then a margan (shikari) ? ” one of them asked. 
Such knowledge as this was evidently not ex¬ 
pected ! I had taken an opportunity of telling 
them about some other animals—varieties they 
had never heard of—I had shot in India, and 
the satisfaction was now mine of knowing that 
this small, but I had hoped expedient, trumpet 
had only succeeded in securing me a reputation 
of quite another kind! 

We went on to the ridge where the deer had 
disappeared and came on a deep ravine, on the 

* I hold that the best equipment for stalking is a pair of pris¬ 
matic binoculars, as welf as an ordinary spying-glass. And if you 
carry the binoculars, you want the telescope to be bigger than 
that ordinarily carried, to make it worth carrying at all, say 
one with an ohject-glass of inches. The best size for the 
binoculars is + 8. iStalktu's in Scotland generally seem to carry 
a single glass of no considerable power, an instrument it is ditiicult 
to pick up game with, and extremely inconvenient to use when the 
stalk is actually being made. 
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opposite side of which the shikaris saw some 
wild sheep with one ram. I had at the time 
no idea these were other than the oi*dinary wild 
sheep of Persia, Ovis vignif well known under 
the Punjab name of urial. Being very anxious 
not to risk losing the stag, I decided not to 
take the very long shot to which the shikaris 
urged me, or to bother about him at all. This 
seemed to disgust them. “ What sort of shooting 
was this ? they asked. “ The stag had gone 
into the forest, we should never see him again. 
I had wantonly thrown away God-given shikar. 
They themselves could have shot the ram from 
that distance ” (about three hundred yards !), and 
much more to the same purpose. 

Going on, we found the deer had crossed a 
stony ridge and had gone down into a big forest- 
filled valley a mile or more in breadth. What 
was to done ? According to the hunters, it was 
hopeless to follow the beasts in the forest—though 

O 

I now think this would have been my best chance 

and the only thing was to take up a command- 
mg position and hope to see the deer come out 
on to the open spaces towards evening. Though 
I intensely disliked the idea of wasting the 
glorious day in idleness, the course suggested 
seemed sound, and after climbing up to a high 
point, we took up a position whence we could 
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look over a big panorama of country. Lunch, 
with draughts of pure mountain crystal from a 
spring close at hand, came next, after which the 
hunters composed themselves to sleep. For my 
part, I lay back in the long grass and felt possessed 
by an extraordinary feeling of delight in my sur¬ 
roundings. Persia, its stony mountains, its heat, 
its dust, its flies, its festering and dilapidated 
cities, its sordid politics, were all left far behind, 
and I was back in the Himalaya, and yet it 
was not exactly Kashmir, nor yet was it Scotland, 
but something that reminded one of both,— 
eminently delightful. 

As the afternoon wore on, I wandered about to 
different commanding points and used my glasses, 
but so far from seeing anything to please me, saw 
something that mightily annoyed me. This was a 
man with a dog that appeared over a distant hill. 
As ho came along he fii-ed the dry grass, and in 
half an hour the glen was full of drifting blue 
smoke. I thought at first that his action was 
deliberately designed to spoil my sport, and felt 
very like sending a shot across his bows in con- 
sc(;|uence ; but the shikaris told me that he was 
a hunter from their own village who was 
returning from a shooting trip, and, ignorant of 
our presence, lie was firing the grass to mark 
its conclusion. Anyhow he spoiled our chance 
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of sport for that evening, and we returned 
clean. 

On our arrival in camp, which had in the mean¬ 
time been shifted further west, we found there the 
hunter we had seen in the distance. He had shot 
a sheep, and the head which they exhibited opened 
my eyes. These sheep, if urial at all, which I 
doubted, were at least urial of a size utterly un¬ 
known before. He was evidently quite a young 
beast, but had horns measuring thirty-four inches 
and very heavy. Now, out of a great many urial 
shot in the best grounds in the Himalaya, my 
longest, and one of which I thought a lot, was 
that of a very old ram with horns measuring 
thirty-one inches. So I had evidently chanced on 
something worth following up. A vista opened 
in which, in addition to stags with antlers like 
trees, there figured sheep of a new and remark¬ 
able variety. Early morning and dewy eve 
would henceforth be spent in looking for deer, 
while the day would be devoted to the sheep. 
About the former I may say here that though 
during the time I then spent on this shooting- 
ground I never left camp later than the first 
glimmer of dawn, and never returned till after 
dark, that one stag seen the first morning was the 
only glimpse vouchsafed to me of this forest- 
loving beast. 
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The next day we spied some sheep on bare, 
broken ground above us. The stalk, not a very 
easy one, was well carried out by the chief of my 
two hunters. We had in the end to crawl up a 
little spur and the herd would be below us. The 
first to become visible was a small ram, which the 
Kurd, very excited, wanted me to take, an easy 
shot; but my desires were fixed on two big beasts 
at present out of sight, so to the hunter’s great 
annoyance I refused to shoot at the one in view. 
The shikari then retired and watched me. “ Great 
Allah,” I could imagine him saying, “what is this 
son of an ass doing ! ” After some manoeuvring 
I orot a shot at the ram I wanted, and to my 
intense annoyance missed him. The undisguised 
scorn of the hunters was hard to bear. “ If you 
had left it to us,” said one, “ we would each have 
got a ram. Why, in God’s name, did you not take 
tlie shot when I signed to you ? ” 

“What is this?” said the other coming up; 
“you told us you wore a raavyan!'^ 

Humility, or at any rate suavity and politeness, 
are the aspects of !Mahommedan character that 
the otheial European in the East is most familiar 
with—even in these days of “unrest”! Perhaps 
it is good for him on occasions to experience some¬ 
thing of the opposite kind. It takes some of the 
conceit out of him, and at the same time opens 
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his eyes to what exceedingly unpleasant beasts 
these people can be! 

After a miss the first idea is to explain to 
oneself the “ why.” This time I could find no 
excuse. I was steady, unblown, no symptom 
of “ stag fever,” the shot easy, the rifle a good 
one,—this I had ascertained. So the question 
remained unanswered. To the shikaris I said 
the only thing possible, that it was not the 
beasts qaza (fate), an argument unanswerable 
to a Mohammedan ; and having said this much, 
like the tar-baby I “kept on saying nothing.” 
It was not long, however, before the question arose 
in a redoubly acute form. 

After a long round, we were returning along 
the top of the main ridge when I spotted three 
rams below us. Again a j)erfect stalk was made, 
and lying down I had my rifle on a very flne 
beast a hundred yards away, more or less. He 
was standing among some clumps of briar, a 
trifle above me, and disappeared to the shot. 
Though surprised at not seeing him drop, I 
did not doubt that we should find him near. 
Hope told a flattering tale ! The fact was 
otherwise, and I had achieved another miss! 

Life had a very black aspect that day, Jinns 
and enchantments were the excuses oflbred for the 
acceptance of the shikaris this time, but I fear 
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with a lack of the assurance necessary to carry 
conviction. I thought of Rahmat, and. mentioned 
that on arrival in camp I should bore a hole in 
a wheaten cake and pass the spell-bound weapon 
through it; but I imagined them saying like 
Punch's gamekeeper—“Your rifle good? Your 
cartridges good? Then its yourself that’s no 

good!" 

Later on we blundered on a big herd of 
sheep in a ravine. The hunter of course made 
out that I was the one who had made an ex¬ 
hibition of himself on the sky-line and sent 

them away. 

Going home, I put up a stone at which again 
to test the rifle, and fired ten cartridges with 
an accuracy that made even the shikaris admit 
that I was at least a tafangchi (rifle-shot), but 
even so they clearly regarded me in the light 
a golf professional might a beginner who 
with unfailing accuracy and a gorgeous swing 
decapitates daisies, but is stricken with paralysis 
at the sioht of the little white ball on the tee. 

O 

We saw yet another beast that day, a ram of 
no o'reat size, which I refused to stalk, and a little 

O ’ 

time after my cup of bitterness was filled by 
discovering that one of my companions had taken 
French leave and orone after it himself! He 
rej'lined me some time after, when we were 
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doing our evening spying for stag, and it was 
balm to my feelings to learn that he also had 
missed. I seized the moment of his humiliation 
to indulge in a straight talk, and so that dark 
day ended. 

Now as to the cause of those misses, the 
chaos of doubt in my soul, after much thinking, 
focussed itself into the belief that it was due to 
using a rifle with open sights instead of the Lyman 
to which I had grown accustomed. Though my 
own mind is satisfied (?) as to the exact “ how'' 
and why,” the point would probably interest 
no one but myself, so I will say no more. 

The following day we saw a herd of sheep, but 
this time the stalk failed, and it seemed my luck 
had strayed somewhere. Three days of the six 
I had allowed myself on the ground had gone 
and I had shot nothing. 

The fourth day, we had spent the morning in 
fruitless search, and the shikaris had begun talking 
of their crops, their wives, and other matters wLich 
necessitated their presence at home. I saw what 
was coming, a demand for rnkhsat (permission to 
depart), which, if not granted, would be taken all 
the same. Just at this moment we spotted on a 
grassy plateau four big rams that were almost 
immediately lost to view in a bush-filled ravine. 
There was just a chance that we had not been seen 
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by the herd, though wc had been moving along, so 
I ran as hard as I could towards the spot. Before 
getting to the edge, the rams appeared on the far side 
aoino- off at their heavy canter, and it was clear that 
they had seen us. I sat down, and as one stopped to 
take a look round, fired, and to my infinite relief 
down he went in a heap. The shikari, who had 
followed me, shouting over his shoulder something 

like te Tncivgcin yc te nKivgein yo^^ 

are a shikari,” plunged down the cliff to perfoim 
the hallal The two other rams were now going 
away hard along the edge of the ravine, and taking 
the rearmost, I was lucky enough to hit him with 
a bullet in the base of the neck, and he went down 
head over heels into the greenery below. No one who 
has not experienced the depression in the mental 
barometer that accompanies such ill weather as I 
had been having, can understand with what a 
bound, at such a moment at this, it jumps up to 
“ set fair.” kly hunters were as extravagant in 
their delight as they had previously been plain- 
spoken in their disgust; and when it came to an 
examination of the dead rams, there was no 
shock of disappointment for me, as they were a 
good deal bigger than anything I had previously 
seen. The horns measured 38 i and 34 inches 
respectively. 

The si)ell was broken. The following day I 
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got two out of a herd; and my last da}^ after 

bivouacking among the topmost crags in the 

hope of a shot at ibex—which I did not get— 

I shot another very big beast as he stood dimly 

defined against the sky in the mists of the early 
morning. 


N 
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Xlll. More about the Bujnurd Sheep. 


“TIioukU hunting is an occupation which gives pleasure and delicious 
food, yet it is more pleasant when indulged in after being disengapd 
from the execution of afhurs, to do which is your bounden duty. 

* T.p.ttru^ of THK KMPEtlOR ArmixozEB. 


Three years later found me again among these 
delectable mountains, this time on furlough and 
bound for England. I had a shooting companion 
in Captain Daukcs, also on his way to the old 
country after a spell of duty in Peisia. We 
had planned to go through Bujnurd to the 
Turkoman country, and thence to Astrabad and 

Bandar Gez on the Caspian. 

To pass from the country of the Kurds to 

that of their hereditary enemies wanted some 
“ bandobast,” to use that indispensable Indian 
word, and in this my friend the Ilkhani of 
Bujnurd, with his customary politeness and hos¬ 
pitality, did all that was possible from his side. 
A letter was sent to the frontier yuz-hanhi, order¬ 
ing him to escort us to within a stage of the 




Kurds with iheir human fro/>h>cs. 
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nearest Turkoman ohah (encampment), and to 
provide grain and dour sufficient for three weeks' 
shooting in the uninhabited no-mans-land that 
intervened. 

The yuz~hashi, a big, black-bearded, boasting 
swashbuckler, was, according to his own account, 
the hero of many scores of fights with the 
Turkoman; and no doubt he had seen many 
afiairs of the sort that take place when two 
savage peoples want each others blood, and are 
not particular as to ways and means. The 
Turkoman tactics, as in the days of their Par^ 
thian forbears, is raid and scuttle; that of the 
Kurds, who act entirely on the defensive, surprise 
and ambush. For various reasons, which students 
of Persian politics will surmise, the Turkoman 
had been active lately, one of their most recent 
exploits being the massacre of a party of Arab 
pilgrims on the Teheran-Meshed road. The Buj- 
nurdis had ambushed one party of the raiders 
with some success, and I was given a photo of a 
trophy of Turkoman heads, taken by the leader 
himself, a combination of barbarism with modern 
“ snap-shotism" that would be hard to beat. 
The grisly tokens were sent to Meshed, to be 
displayed in proof of the “ Persian victory," and 
subsequently kicked about the bazar. Incident¬ 
ally, I have no doubt they made the reputation 
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of mauy a Persian brave, for the boast of having 
slain a Turkoman qiiociinqiie modo confers, if 
believed, unique name and famed As Kipling 

says— 

“The wiKlest dreams of Kew 
Are the facts of Kliatmandu," 


and also, I may add, of Khorassan. 

Our yuz-h(i’dii showed himself a typical Pcisian in 
one respect. The grain, he told us, was ready, but 
his instructions had said nothing about baggage- 
animals to carry it on. People tvere just then 
l>usy, and animals could only be got by pa5'ing 
about three times the normal rate of hire. This 
dithculty was met by engaging ponies at the 
yuz-basJiis exorbitant rates to carry our stuff 
as far as the first shooting - camp, whence we 
would take it forward by dog marches on our 
own baoraa.oe-animals during the halts for shoot- 
iiuA The )nizd)(udii, however, was by no means 
(U'leatccl. He next discovered tliat his orders had 
said nothius al)out sacks in which to carry the 

i. J 

-n-ain and these of course were ouly purchasable 
at rates which would have been immoderate if 
they had been made of silk. Of course, all the 
poor man wanted was to show us that his favour 


‘ The reader may perha])3 remember the chaosh iu ‘ Haji 
Ihiba,’ who aajuired* a great reputation for courage “for having 
cut otl a Turkomau’ti head whom he liad found dead on the road ! 
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was a valuable—i.e., a purchasable—commodity ; 
and as soon as this had been recognised by us 
and acted upon, difficulties vanished^ Mudakhil 
(illicit perquisites) and shirini (bribery, literally 
sugar) are indeed the poles about which the 
Persian world revolves, and that is discovered 
by the newcomer at once. What is not dis¬ 
covered so soon is that it is an error to fall in 
with the Persian idiosyncrasy in individual cases 
too quickly or too liberally. By so doing you 
only risk your reputation for intelligence, and lay 
yourself open to enhanced demands. A Persian, 
descanting on this admitted failing in his own 
countrymen, once told me a rather amusing story. 
A high official dreamed a dream. A shining peri 
appeared to him and said he had brought him a 
present of 500 tomans in a bag. True to his 
instincts, he immediately exclaimed, “What! only 
500 ; I won't take a dinar less than 1000.” Hav¬ 
ing said this he incontinently awoke. Throwing 
himself back on his pillow in an agony of remorse 
at his lost opportunity, he closed his eyes, folded 
his arms, and said, “Agreed, say no more, I will 
take 100.” 

On this occasion the best of the two shikaris 


* Persians are avaricious, but not mean. A miserly man is held 
in much contempt; the characteristic witticism about a mean person 
is that he “ puts his cheese inside a bottle and rubs it on his bread.” 
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I had had with me on the former trip was not 
available, owing to a rather characteristic incident. 
He had recently been for a hunting tour alone, in 
the course of which he had wounded a stag, and 
was running up when a shot was fired from cover 
close by, which took off one of his fingers. A 
Turkoman, of course, who had thought to make 
a double bag with one shot,-—as the Persians say, 
ham hhina ham hhazina (at once revenge and 
booty). The Kui^d fled, and his enemy took the 
quarry. 

The ground we tried this time w^as a continu¬ 
ation westward of the range I was on before, 
a long ridge separated from the main chain by 
a deep gorge through wdiich the Gurgan stream 
flows on its way to the Caspian. From the crest 
one gets a fine outlook. On the southern side, far 
below, lies a flat, dust-coloured plain, with the 
fortified post of Rabat-i-Karabil stuck down in 
the middle like a tiny pile of toy bricks. Beyond, 
a mass of khaki mountains softened into a dim 
purple by miles of hazy air. To the north, ridge 
after ridge of hills fading away into a horizonless 
mist. Our own hog’s-back, running west, trended 
gradually upwards to a prominent, broad-bosomed 
hill that reared its wooded slopes up to a magni¬ 
ficent bluff that overhung the Gurgan defile. It 
was all ideal sheep-ground, with outlines undulat- 
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ing and almost down-like in parts, while elsewhere 
there were steep ravines, some wooded, some of 
the bare, sandy kind that sheep love to take their 
repose on. There was water in abundance on the 
hillsides; springs at the bottoms of the valleys, 
and streams that babbled over stony beds or 
coursed sluggishly amongst masses of reeds. Our 
camps were generally pitched near one of these 
brooklets, and after breakfast had been eaten by 
the light of candles and a roaring fire of logs, 
D. and I would go out in different directions, 
returning in the evening to either the same place 
or to where camp had in the meantime been 
removed. 

It was sad to see this well-watered, well-timbered 
country, probably the fairest in the whole of 
Persia, absolutely bare of habitations. Traces 
exist in plenty to show that this has not always 
been its condition.^ On the highest ridges one 
comes across circles of moss-covered stones, prob¬ 
ably the ruins of watch-towers, and, curiously 
enough, hollows that seem to be the remains of 
dew-ponds such as one sees on the South Downs 
in England, while stone-littered areas at the foot 
of the hills mark the sites of ancient villages. 


• Major Syke.s, the eminent Pei-sian authority, identifies this 
country with ancient Parthia, and certain sites west of the Gur^^aii 
gorge as those of the capitals, Paras and Dara. 
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Along the hogs-back runs a bridle-track, made 
by the patrols sent out from the Kurd outposts 
to watch for Turkoman alarnans, as their forays 
are called, AVe espied one of these patrols one 
morning as we were sitting having lunch, a black 
speck in the distance. He came jauntily along, 
his ride balanced across his saddle-bow. Presently 
we could hear snatches of the song with which he 
beguiled his way. Then he disappeared in a hol¬ 
low and we waited, expecting to see him emerge 
close to us. Instead, however, a head surmounted 
by a big black busby slowly raised itself with 
levelled rifle from behind a rock, and a voice de¬ 
manded our business. This was soon explained, 
and after a few minutes’ talk the moss-trooper 
went gaily singing on his way. These people 
seemed easily moved to song, and at night, before 
we fell into the sleep of the weary, that was the 
last thing we heard. AVhether it was some wild 
border ballad, such as one hears lilted by the 
Pathans of the North-West, or merely a love 
ditty, dealing with black eyes and tresses, good- 
ness knows. Anyhow, its cadences, srowino’ 
fainter and louder as our sentry wandered amongst 
the hills near our camp, has left a memory of 
melody by no means unpleasing. 

Our luck as usual varied from day to day. 
Game was most plentiful about midway between 
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the last Kurd village and the first Turkoman 
ohah; but it was size, not numbers, we wanted,— 
to shoot a head with horns of forty inches or 
over. Such a head I certainly saw once. Early 
in the day I had seen an enormous herd, con¬ 
taining, I thought, not less than three hundred 
beasts, one that raised a dust like a regiment of 
cavalry; but, as is usual with these very big 
herds, there was not a shootable beast among 
them. Later on, I spotted a herd of exactly 
forty, every one of them a big ram. It is usual 
at this season to find the biggest rams by them¬ 
selves, but never before nor since have I seen 
such a collection as that. This herd lay down 
on the steep bare side of a deep ravine. To get 
to the opposite side of the ravine was easy, but 
from there I found the herd was not in shot, 
as I had hoped. Three or four hundred yards 
still separated us, the serious part of the situation 
being that there was no possibility of getting 
any nearer. I could get behind them and reach 
the top of the face they were on; but apart 
from the great risk of the wind, the chance 
would be a long and difficult one, and I should 
not be able to pick my ram. I might also reach 
a little spur that ran down the slope the sheep 
were on, but they mostly faced that way, and 
it was so close to them that a head raised and 
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a rifle poked over would have sent them off, and 
among so many on the move, what chance of 
bagging the “head of heads”? For he was 
there, that forty-incher; in fact, there were two 
or three of whom I could confidently say, “ I 
shall not look upon his like again.” Yet I would 
willingly have foregone my chance of a head for 
a good photograph of the whole herd.^ 

As for the shikari, Mahommed, he wanted me 
to take the shot then and there. “ AVon^t your 
rifle carry so far ? he asked. This apparently 
is the c^ucstioii asked themselves by some sports¬ 
men, and being answered in the affirmative, the 
shot is taken forthwith. Considering, however, 
the enormous drop a bullet has between 250 and 
500 yards, even from the most modern rifle—the 
drop of the IManiilicher bullet is somethino' like 

D 


1 liotography of wild animals on the plains of Africa has been 
extremely successful, and the question suggests itself why a similar 
measure of success should not attend the snap-shotting of hill game 
elsewhere. It might be possible with modern apparatus, but one 
would require unlimited time. Game is so much scarcer in a hill 


country that the number of plates one could expose in a reasonable 
time would be extremely small. The odds against any single plate 
turning out a .success are enormous, for granting a successful stalk 
within fifty or sixty yards of a lierd, one generally sees them against 
a background of a hillside, when their “obliterative’* colouring 
^ould render a photo quite useless from a pictorial point of view. 
A photo against the sky would very rarely be obtained, and would 
then most probably only result in a black silhouette. I hope, how¬ 
ever, the experiment will be tried by some very leisured person. 
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65 inches—for those who follow and would defend 
such practices there is no way out of a dilemma,— 
they must either claim to have brought the art 
of judging distance to an impossible degree of 
perfection, or else must do a lot of unjustifiable 
maiming, 

I therefore, after much anxious deliberation, 
determined to wait till the sheep should shift their 
ground. And yet it was tantalising— 

“ That deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedani cover! *’ 

If it had only been a little less wide! 

They lay so close together that a shot at the 
biggest, if it missed him, would almost certainly 
have got one either above or below him. 

O 

We watched the forty for hour after hour; but 
those hoary old patriarchs were taking life easily, 
and had no intention of moving till the cool of the 
evening. Many times during that long day I 
crawled up to the telescope I had fixed on the 
ridge line; many times I debated which of those 
splendid heads I should take when the time came. 
At each crawl, my shikari implored me to take off 
my sun hat, to which he had the strongest objec¬ 
tion. My hat, however, was covered with the best 
of invisible shikar cloths, while my head,—well, 
since youth it has been in that condition when 
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barbers ask if it is to be “ trimmed ” ! I suggested 
that my head was probably more conspicuous than 
my hat. “Oh no,’' was the blunt reply. “They 
will take it for a white stone " ! I was not affected 


by the argument. In a country where eagles and 
tortoises abound, too great a similarit}^ between 
one’s head and a white stone cannot be desirable. 
One might have one of the reptiles dropped on 
one’s head and meet the fate of the Grecian poet 
of old 1 Seriously, however, apart from the neces¬ 
sity of a covered head under a hot sun, a well- 


coloured helmet, in spite of its size, is not at all 
a bad thing to stalk in, though I must also admit 
that the shikari’s shaved pate left little to be 
desired in point of invisibility. Its colour cer¬ 
tainly did not require a dressing of “ bog earth,” 
as recommended by Scroope,i to tone it down ! 

Every possible and impossible plan was dis¬ 
cussed, and still the rams lay. Once, about two 
0 clock, one or two of them rose and took a few 

Tlio following amusing ]>assage occurs in Sciooj)e ; “I leave 
it to a <leer-stalkers own good sense to consider w’liether it would 
not be infinitely better for hitn to shave his head at once than to 
run the risk of losing a single shot during the entire season. A 
man so hIioi ii, with the addition of a little bog earth rubbed scien¬ 
tifically over the crown of his head, would be an absolute Ulysses 
on the moor, and {ixHi'vh panhus) perfectly invincible. Do this 
or not as you please, gentlemen. I am far from insisting on it 

with ligoui because, to my utter shame and confusion be it spoken, 
I never did it mvself.’' 
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bounds, as if disturbed; then the whole herd got 
on their feet and moved a few yards down to¬ 
wards us; but by whatever cause, their alarm 
was short-lived, and once more they became a red- 
brown patch of somnolent sheep on the hill-face. 
When it grew late, and the ravine was thrown 
into deep shadow, I determined to go round, 
feeling sure that by the time the move was accom¬ 
plished the sheep would have begun grazing, or 
be moving down to water. We were out of sight 
of the herd for half an hour before we crept 
through some juniper bushes, to the top of the 
little spur I have mentioned, within shot-gun 
range of where the rams had lain all day. As we 
did so, a panther glided from in front of us like 
a shadow. Presumably, he too had been spend¬ 
ing an exasperating afternoon. But the sheep had 
gone. 

After some desperate looking about, we dis¬ 
covered them far below us in a deep winding 
valley, going down to water. We followed, a 
trifle hurriedly perhaps—it was getting late—and 
I suppose we must have shown ourselves. Any¬ 
how, as we looked round a turn in the ravine, 
instead of finding them almost in shot, as we 
expected, we saw them instead going hai’d up a 
distant hill, and evidently meaning going. I 
never found that splendid herd again. 
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As a matter of fact, neither of us got the 
fort3^-iucher that was the summit of our desires, 
though we each got some fine heads within an 
inch or so of this length. But that heads even 
greater than our forty-inch ideal exists, is proved 
by the fact that D. came on the skull of a ram 
that was recently dead—the flesh had not en¬ 
tirely disappeared—the horns of which measured 
no less than 45 J inches, a long way the biggest 
“ urial ” that has ever been heard of. 

It seems however likely that these sheep are 
not typical urial, neither are they Gmelin s sheep 
{Ovis orientaIis)y but belong to a distinct sub¬ 
species peculiar to this part of Central Asia. 
After two visits to this countr}^ I have arrived 
at the conclusion—curious as it may seem—that 
on this range two kinds of wild sheep exist 
almost side by side. There is the true urial, 
as found all over Eastern Persia, and there is 
the Bujnurd race under notice. The latter have 
bigger bodies and bigger and heavier horns, 
besides a remarkable white ruff unlike the urial’s 
ruft; in which there are always, I think, a good 
many black hairs. On the hillside their general 
appearance and heavy gallop reminds one more 
of Ammon or Poli than of the nimble urial. I 
am inclined to think also that the two breeds 
do not inhabit quite the same kind of ground. 
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The smaller (urial) breed seemed generally to 
be on typical urial ground—steep, stony ravines 
—while the bigger (Bujnurd) sheep seemed to 
affect the more open, down-like country. Take 
again the mere size of the horns. One gener¬ 
ally finds that beasts of the same age in any 
given locality have on the average about the 
same - sized horns. Here, if specimens were 
divided into two classes—big and small horned 
—there would probably be found an average 
difference between the two, in beasts of the 
same age, of six or seven inches, and a cor¬ 
responding difference in the girth measurement. 
This view is concurred in by Major J. Watson, 
a keen sportsman and good naturalist, who has 
also visited this country on two separate occa¬ 
sions. After all, though one may admit the 
jyriTnd facie improbability of two races of sheep 
existing on one range, there is nothing impos¬ 
sible in it. Theories have to be squared with 
facts, not vice versd. The same unlikely state 
of affairs is found with other kinds of animals 
sometimes. 

Some correspondence that appeared in * The 
Field' on the subject of the Bujnurd sheep is 
given in Appendix V. From this it will be 
seen that the eminent authority, Mr R. Lydekker, 
believed this sheep to be a local variety of the 
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urial which he called Ovis vigeni arJcaL If 
further investigations corroborate the view set 
forth above, that the typical urial also inhabits 
the same ground, it may be that the Bujnurd 
sheep will have to be referred to a separate 

species. 
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XIV. The Maral Stag. 


“ Hiddeu in the alder bushes 
There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 

Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway, 

Flecked with leafy light and shadows ; 

And his heart within him fluttered, 

Trembled like the leaves above him, 

As the deer came down tlie pathway.” 

—Longfellow. 


AVe had arrived at the western end of the ground 
on which we had been hunting sheep, and one 
morning, from a high point, I looked down on 
a green, misty ocean of forest. The ground fell 
away at my feet in tiers of grassy lawns and 
spinneys to a great depth. On the other side 
of the valley hills rose steeply, gloomy with 
almost unbroken woodland; while far away in 
the purple distance, beyond receding coombs and 
headlands, the glitter of a stream showed for a 
space and was again lost. Here and there 
earth’s green garments were rent, revealing naked 
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scarps of white rock, giving a touch of savage¬ 
ness to a scene that otherwise might have been 
oppressive. It seemed to me it was some such 
scene as this that Shelley had in his mind when 
he wrote those lines— 

“. . . the streams which clove those mountains vast, 

Around their inland islets and amid the panilier-peopled forests'" 

This was the stag ground, and from the shoot¬ 
ing point of view it looked anything but promis¬ 
ing. I spent the day examining the few open 
spaces that could be seen. Once some dark 
animals came out, which the glasses showed to 
be wild pig, a great family of them. No deer 
showed; but as the evening chill came into the 

' o 

air, from somewhere far away in the sea of green 
came a low, long-drawn sound, repeated at inter¬ 
vals. It was the first time I heard the roar of 
the maral stag. 

After waiting till it was dark, we made our 
way down the steep hill to where our camp nestled 
in deep grass near a spring called Karatikan. 
Here we abode, and an excellent centre it made, 
as on the east we had the open sheep ground, 
while westward there was the forest. 

Our hopes of sport were rather damped by 
the knowledge that in our near proximity was a 
camp of Turkoman hunters, a fact that caused the 



Royal^ shot by Captain Dankts. 



I'he stag connity. 
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yuz-bashi and our escort apprehensions of things 
even more serious than blank days. I had seen 
something of these people the day before. We 
were on our way to some crags where we hoped 
to find ibex, when I stopped to spy the slopes 
of a broad-bosomed green hill. I saw some sheep, 
but also a man whom my shikaris, in great excite¬ 
ment, declared must be a Turkoman. Indeed, 
the savages espied by “man Friday” could hardly 
have had a more perturbing efiect. With one 
accord both of them begged me to stalk and 
shoot him. “ If the Turkoman had seen us first,” 
they urged, “ he would have done the same.” 
Finding me obdurate — it was the first time 
murder had been seriously proposed to me — 
their last prayer was: “If you will not, at any 
rate lend us your rifle and we will go and shoot 
him.” But though I should no more condemn 
a Bujnurd Kurd for stalking and shooting a 
Turkoman than I would an Indian villager for 
killing a wolf or man-eating tiger that had levied 
toll on his relations, I had to make it clear that 
such shikar could not be countenanced by me, 
if for no other reason because we purposed travel¬ 
ling through the Turkoman country ourselves. 

As we looked we discovered more Turkoman. 
There were five or six of them moving along on 
foot in extended line with intervals of a couple 
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of hundred yards between each, and from the 
sound of a shot or two that reached us, it seemed 
that they were engaged in walking the country 
in line, shooting at whatever they saw,—scarcely 
a method likely to be successful with wild sheep 
one would think. My shikaris declared it useless 


to go on to the ibex ground, which was in view 
of the place where the “enemy” had their camp, 
and they were also anxious to go back and warn 
the yuz-hcishi ,■ so we made a round in another 
direction. Later on in the day, after I had shot 
a wild sheep, we saw one of the Turkoman walking 
towards us along the bottom of a valley above 
which we were sitting. Instead of the usual 
shaggy sheepskin bonnet, he had on his head a 
red skull-cap, his rifle was slung over his shoulder, 


and his dog was at his heel. 

“ God has delivered him into our hands, 
whispered a shikari as the unconscious man dis¬ 
appeared for a moment in a turn of the valley. 
“Shoot the pidar ~ soklita^ as he comes round 
the corner.” When the Turkoman reappeared I 
hailed him, and he immediately unslung his rifle 
and took cover behind a rock. Then I told the 


* Pidar-sok-hta (lit., son of a burnt fatlier) is a term of mucli 
opprobrium in Persia. In this part of Persia one scarcely heat's 
the word ‘’Turkoman” umimilified by this or some still more 
defamatory epithet. 
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shikari to explain to him in Turki who I was, 
what we were doing, and finally that I desired 
to speak with him. A long shouted harangue 
followed, in which I suspected the intrusion of 
a good many uncomplimentary expressions. 
Something came in reply. 

“What does he say?” 

“ The pidar-solchta says he will have nothing 
to do with us.” 

The man had in the meantime begun to 

O 

rapidly ascend the hill away from us, only 
stopping and taking cover to reply to our 
questions. 

“ Explain that I am going on to Mahommed 
Geldis’ ohah (the tent of the nearest Turkoman 
chief), and want to send a message to him.” 

*‘He says if we come a step nearer he will 
shoot,” 

**Tell him not to be afraid, we are friends.” 

“ He says he is not at all afraid, he has a rifle 
the same as we have.” 

This was all we could get out of him. He 
made no further replies, and soon disappeared 
from view. 

Our Kurds’ fears were as a matter of fact 
groundless. The Turkoman gave us no bother, 
and indeed, though no Persian could show his 
nose inside their country, Europeans, especially 
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when travelling under Kussian auspices, would 
generally be perfectly safe. 

The main ridge of the Karatikan stag ground 
ran west. On its northern side numerous spurs 
descended to the Gurgan river, making a series 
of big corries. On this side woods alternated 
with open spaces, expanses of grass and flowers, 
and very notably masses of thorn that oflPered 
a much more blank refusal than is connoted in 
the notorious name “wait-a-bit.” On the other, 
the southern side of the rid<^e» the forest was 

O * 

almost uninterrupted, a deep gloomy valley into 
which the sun hardly penetrated. D. and I 
made two beats of the ground, taking the north 
and south side alternately, and in the course of 
the next fortnight obtained some acquaintance 
with what must be characterised as a vexatious 
form of sport. I will try to describe some of 
my meetings with the stags of Karatikan, and 
the reader will perhaps understand my employ¬ 
ment of the adjective. 

It is the twilight of dawn on the top of the 
ridge. 

“Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


Silently as possible we are brushing through 
deep grass and blackberry bushes, wringing wet 
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with dew. Suddenly a big dark beast moves 
from in front and is gone. The crashing of 
branches below grows fainter and then stops. 
He was a stag, but “no good.*' 

We worked along the ridge, and delightful as 
the walk before sunrise nearly always is among 
the hills, I can call to mind none pleasanter than 
those in the beautiful country of the maral. The 
air keen and laden with woodland scents; at each 
fresh turn vistas of boscage; every glade and 
forest-fringed lawn the ideal feeding-ground of 
some mighty stag. 

Near the end of the ridge we turned south into 
forest, and went downhill almost as far as the 
bush-covered plain through which the Gurgan 
flows. It was now about ten or eleven o'clock, 
and my Kurd shikari threw himself down in the 
shade and declared there was nothing more to 
be done till evening. Mahommed was in truth 
a lazy beggar, nor did he atone for the defect 
by any conspicuous merit as a stalker. As the 
sun grew hot, his morning's keenness seemed to 
vanish with the dew, and the following is the 
sort of argument that daily took place about this 

hour:— 

I (looking down on his recumbent figure and 
restraining a desire to use my boot), “Well, we 
must be moving. Which way shall we try ? ” 
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He (without stirring), “ As you like.” 

“ Shall we go west through the forest ? ” 

“ What use ! the leaves are dry.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ In the evening we will watch the wood where 
the stag roared this morning. If God wills, we 
shall kill a stag; if He does not, we shall not kill 
one.” 

“ The evening ! That is six hours away. Think 
of some plan till then.” 

“ What can I think of? Do as you like.” 

“ My friend, you are a shikari and know the 
ground. It is for you to show me deer, for me 
to shoot them.” 

“ AVhat can I do ? The ground is dry as tinder. 
If there were rain the stags would roar by day. 
Now, what is possible?” 

“ Do you propose, then, to sleep till evening?” 

“ What else can we do ? ” 

“We might try hunting in the forest; with 
luck we may sec a stag. If we sit here we cer¬ 
tainly shall not.” 

“ AVhy not ? If God wills He will give shikar.” 

“True. But we also must make an effort.” 

“ You are free, do as you like.” 

My Baluch henchman Ibrahim, a youth as keen 
and untiring as the other was lazy and insouci¬ 
ant, would then join in with forceful and sarcastic 
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remarks, and so we would get our way, the middle 
of the day being spent in that exasperating form 
of shikar known as “ still-hunting.” This first 
day, however, Mahommed had his way. No, I 
will confess I did not love my hunter Mahommed, 
and I may say this much, that he was the first 
of his trade that I have met whose good points 
did not much more than counterbalance the bad. 

In five minutes Mahommed was in the land 
of Nod, whither Ibrahim reluctantly followed 
him. What a wonderful faculty is this of sleep¬ 
ing dog - like at any moment! Possessed by 
very few Europeans—the great Duke formed a 
notable exception — it is the common property 
of most oriental peoples, and in the wear and 
tear of life it must be a valuable asset. 

As they lay, I was listlessly watching the 
opposite side of dingle we were in, an almost 
unbroken bank of tree-tops, when in the open¬ 
ing in the foliage I saw a slight movement. 
The animal was gone before I could turn my 
glasses that way, but I awoke the sleepers, and 
half an hour later, in another place, a hind 
showed, then another. There should be a stag 
with them at this season; but if there was, he 
did not betray himself then. After watching 
for some time, we walked cautiously through 
for a long time without seeing anything—track- 
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iug was impossible on the dry leaves. Then as 
we were climbing a steep bit, there was a rush 
of some heavy animal. A dark mass stood for 
a moment behind some hazel bushes; I could 
just see there were antlers, and throwing up my 
rifle, fired. The stricken beast went stasfgerins 

oo o 

down to the bottom of the ravine, where he 
collapsed in a pool. He was but a poor six- 
pointer, and I regretted having shot him. 

Two days later I got another shot. We were 
walking along the main ridge in the early morn¬ 
ing. It was the hour when the sun’s heralds 
have appeared in the east, and earth, as if to 
meet them, has shaken off her dull robes of night 
and revealed herself in many - hued garments. 
Turning a corner, I spotted below us some dark 
forms. Two hinds were crossing a narrow open¬ 
ing in the forest. A beast followed that looked 
like a big stag. There w’as no time to lose in 
examination, and I sat down and fired, knocking 

^ O 

him over. I was pleased with the shot, but dis¬ 
appointed with the beast, which turned out to 
be another small one — not, in fact, worth the 
shot at all. 

My next chance came two days later. We 
had gone to look for a stag that we had heard 
roaring late in the previous evening. But when 
we got to our spying - place the woods were 
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silent. As a matter of fact, we had arrived 
rather late on the stag ground for the best of 
the roaring. The shikaris were a little vague 
on the subject themselves, but the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that roaring begins about 
the 1st of September and lasts for no less than 
forty days. We found by practical experience, 
however, that it was all over before the 5th of 
October. Indeed stags had stopped roaring in 
the daytime long before that. Often, after our 
arrival on the ground on the 21st September, 
as we sat at dinner in the evening we heard 
challenges resounding from several quarters at 
the same time, and sometimes were awoke at 
night by hearing them close to the camp; but 
in the morning, by the time it was light enough 
to use glasses it had come to an end; or if by 
chance one did hear a stag roaring as late as 
ten o’clock, it was only an occasional and fitful 
challenge, and—according to the perverse nature 
of things—always seemed to be in some distant 
glen beyond the river that it would have taken 
half the day to reach. No doubt much depends 
on the wind. Till nearly the end of our stay 
in the forest the wind was from the east, and 
that is the least favourable quarter. A west 
wind was the one the shikaris prayed for, bring¬ 
ing rain from the Caspian, making tracking 
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and silent walking possible, and—according to 
them—causing the stags to roar more. 

I felt very hopeful that morning, for, going to 
my spying-point, had we not found on some 

soft ground the fresh slot of a big stag near 
where we had heard the deep-toned roars the 
previous evening; but as Uncle Eemus said, 
“ Tribbalashun seems like shes awaitin’ roun* 
de cornder fcr ter ketch one en all un us! ” 

We were sitting above a face of steep rocky 
ground on the look-out; to our right a long 
spur ran down to the plain, bare ground on the 
one side; on the other — the further one — a 
deep wood. As we were looking, a stag came 
out some four hundred yards below us, and I saw 
at once he was the beast I had come to shoot: 
certainly fourteen points, it might be more, and 
a fine spread. He came slowly up the ridge 
towards where we were sitting, moving along the 
edge of the forest. A small staggie had crossed 
the open ground just below us a few minutes 
before, and had gone out of sight into a valley to 
our left, and the big fellow kept stopping and look¬ 
ing that way as if to follow, in which case, without 
moving a yard, I should get an easy shot. On 
he came. Now he was within two hundred yards. 
Some twenty 3^ards nearer he turned and stood, 
presenting a splendid broadside. I was covering 
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him, and was just about to pull when Mahommed 
crawled to my side. Don’t shoot! don’t shoot! 
for God’s sake don’t shoot! ” he whispered. “ He 
will come right up, and then you will assuredly 
put him to sleep.” I ought to have closed my 
ears, trusted my own judgment, and taken the 
shot, for it was a fair chance and I was steady. 
But a shikari that comes gibbering in one’s ear 
at the very moment one is pressing the trigger 
with what self-command one can muster! Is he 
any less condemnable than a golf caddie—if such 
a thing were possible—that chatters advice as one 
is putting all one’s mental concentration into a 
drive ? Feeble comparison ! You have eighteen 
tee shots each round you play, but this was the 
chance of a lifetime! In short, I forgot the 
golden maxim, carpe dierriy and threw away a 
fair chance in hopes of a better. The stag came 
slowly on, then suddenly turned half-left, and as 
the shikari realised his error and whispered 
shoot” — and I mine — he had disappeared 
amongst the trees. I waited long for him to 
reappear, and then for hours after crept silently 
through the forest, but I never saw him again, 
and what is more, never afterwards saw Lis 

equal. 

There is always a tendency to expect, or at 
any rate to hope, that history will repeat itself. 
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Often afterwards I repaired to that spot, and 
waiting there at break of day turned my glasses 
on half a dozen different likely points; the grassy 
ridge on the far side of a distant jungle-filled 
ravine; the open shoulder deep in blue daisies, 
across which the clump of tall beeches threw a 
shadow; the tangle of thorn and willows where 
the river pursued a tortuous course far below; 
the still pool in the wood that glinted through 
the tree-tops; but most often my glasses would 
return to that point on the bare ridge below me, 
and the particular tree that bordered it, under 
which the big stag first showed himself. Perhaps 
in the dim future I may see him, and if so I shall 
know what not to do. 
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” But Johuie’s busk’t up his gude bend bow, 

His arrows ane by ane, 

And he has gone to Durrisdeer 
To hunt the dun deer down. 

As he came down to merrie mass, 

And in by his benty line, 

There he espied a deer lying 
Aneath a bush of ling.” 

—Minstrdsy of the Bcotiiih Border. 


I GOT two other stags on the Karatikan ground. 
The first was a ten-pointer, spotted far below us, 
wandering restlessly about in the bush near the 
river. He disappeared in the cover, but on going 
down to look for him, he jumped up like a hare 
from her form. I hit him as he was going off, 
and got him after a little trouble. 

The other was an evening stalk. We were 
spying a big expanse of ground below us about 
sunset, when I turned my glasses on a steep hill 
under the low sun. There was a cliff of red clay 
at the bottom of which began the thorn jungle, 
and on this, in the heavy blue shadow, I could 
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just discern three animals, one of which I knew 
was a stag, as I was able to see his white points, 
but in the glare could not count them. It w^as 
not far from where I had seen the fourteen- 
pointer, and I had hopes it was he. In Scotland 
it is often impossible to distinguish anything 
against a low sun, and a beast on the hillside is 

O 

as invisible as on a dark night; but in the East, 
owing to the air being drier, the veil of haze is 
less hopelessly opaque. Mahommed could not 
pick up the deer at all, so after pointing out 
the exact spot, I told him to lead on and take 
me there as quickly as possible. He demurred, 
the day was gone—the animals were far—we 
should never get through the thorn scrub in 
time,” concluding with the notorious Persian 

* o 

ph rase, far da mshallah (to-morrow, please God). 
My wrath burst forth and he started at a run, 
but after getting half-way he jibbed at the 
thorn and said he could get no farther. Ibrahim 
and I then left him, and by some lucky fluke 
found a way through, Mahommed sheepishly 
following at a distance. Then came some pre¬ 
cipitous ground, and we got hung up. Peering 
over a thorn-bush, I could just see the deer some 
way below me. It was impossible to get nearer, 
and I had to take a long shot there and then 
or not at all. Sitting down, I found my view 
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was intercepted, so I took the shot standing, 
steadying my rifle on my stick, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing him go tumbling down the 
hill. He was stone dead; but when the head 
was brought in next day I was disappointed to 
find he was no better than a good ten-pointer, 
with one of his brow antlers broken off. The 
stalk and the shot, however, gave me a deal of 
satisfaction, as a fair stalk is a rarity in this 
country. 

The “ still hunting ” to which one is con¬ 
demned during the inside of the day, though 
not without charm, is often tedious. Tracking, 
at this time of year at any rate, is impossible, 
and even after the heavy rain we had towards 
the end of our trip, results were the same. The 
rain certainly seemed to give a fresh impetus to 
the roaring, but it seemed as if the deer, moving 
quietly along, left no perceptible spoor—percept¬ 
ible, that is, to the ordinary human being. I 
could not help thinking, however, that a certain 
Bhil of my acquaintance could have shown these 
people a thing or two. There was thus nothing 
for it but to walk quietly along and trust to 
luck. Each step had to be taken with the 
greatest care, eyes in two places at the same 
time — ahead, to look out, on the ground, to 
avoid cracking twigs. The slopes, many of 

p 
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thsiii tit Ictist, CtirpctGcl with cIgikI 1g<ivgs, had 
a slippGrinGSS that nothing else has. On them 
I found my beloved Persian givas worse than 
useless j nailed shooting-boots, at any rate those 
with worn nails, little better; so that both I), 
and I found it in places absolutely necessary to 
discard all footgear, chance the thorns, and do 
our walking in our stockinged feet. It was 
certainly arduous toil, and after some hours it 
became a struggle between the human tendency 
to relax care and attention in ever so slight a 
degree, and the conviction that the moment I 
did so would be that selected by fate to send 
a stag across my path. 

The maral, like others of the family, at this 
season has a sweet musk-like scent. To me per¬ 
sonally it was not noticeable unless the animal 
was quite close, but both Ibrahim and the shikari 
had a pointer-like capacity for detecting a taint 
in the air. Up would go their noses, they would 
whisper “ (Vao,” and step by step we would draw 
up wind. I never actually found a stag in this 
curious way, but there was no humbug about 
it. D. discovered that he was endowed with a 
nose even keener than his shikaris, and could 
make a point as well as any of them 1 

Th ere were other denizens of these forests 
bcside.s maral. AVe would sometimes catch a 
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glimpse of little red animals disappearing from 
in front of ns. They were roe, and like wood¬ 
cock they seemed to be particularly clever at 
getting a trunk between themselves and the 
gun. At any rate, neither of us got a shot at 
one. Wild pig were daily seen in extraordinary 
numbers rooting about among the dead leaves. 
Usually they were in sounders of a dozen or 
more squeakers, with a few big ones. They 
often let us approach within twenty yards; then 
up would go a head, the little eyes would stare 
a moment, then a grunted alarm, and all would 
vanish like a herd of black devils. 

We also became aware of another small animal 
that infests these forests. Our shikaris had a 
habit, that at first seemed monstrous unpleasant, 
of snatching every spare moment to hunt for 
vermin on their persons. But it was soon clear 
that this superior attitude of ours was not un¬ 
like that of the historic sailor who was heard 
to exclaim, “ Look at that dirty beast brushing 
his teeth! ” I suspect that the wild pigs were 
the original hosts of the minute black ticks 

O 

that swarmed in the dry leaves, but their 
tastes were evidently catholic, and they were 
certainly hungry. After the attachment had 
lasted a short time, one became aware ol a 
small painful tumulus with the tick occupying 
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a firm seat in the centre. The relation of my 
first experience of this kind before the camp¬ 
fire one night caused my companion unfeeling 
merriment. Suddenly his face fell. “ Did you 
say like a small boil ? Now I come to think, 
tubbing this evening — here, would you mind 
having a look at my back ? Two or three of 

them, do you say? Oh, -1-! Gone, 

are they? Thanks awfully.” I luckily had a 
good supply of “ Keating ” with me, for the 
makers of which I suggest a motto —A vinculo 
et thoi'o” 

The best head of the trip was a very fine four¬ 
teen-pointer shot by D., of which I will tell the 
story. About ten one morning I had arrived at 
the end of my beat without seeing anything. 
The Karatikan ridj^e here divides into two forest- 

O 

crowned spui\s, enclosing a large corrie deep in 
grass, and sprinkled with blackberry and other 
bushes. We crossed the corrie, and there my 
hunter sat down to eat. High up above us was 
a rock, on which the black figure of D.’s shikari 
suddenly stood out, making signs and pointing 
to somewhere about the middle of the corrie. 
Nothing, however, was to be seen. The figures 
then disappeared, and we, after waiting a bit, 
moved up the corrie looking carefully about, and 
so worked back. Reaching camp late in the 
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evening after a long round, tired and dispirited 
with a succession of blank days, I found D. bathed, 
shaved, and sitting down to dinner; while, in the 
light of the fire, propped up in front of him, re¬ 
posed a magnificent head, horns heavy, rough, and 
well pearled, with fourteen white points. “You’ve 
had bad luck, Major,” he said; “ that beast ought 
to have been yours.” D.’s morning had been 
spent thus. When he and his shikari arrived at 
the ridge on which I had seen them, they spied 
in the corrie a very big stag with some hinds. 
Almost immediately they saw us, and supposed 
that I was stalking the deer. The latter were, 
as a matter of fact, hidden from us in a hollow, 
though we passed close by them. When they 
saw that we were ignorant of the deers’ presence, 
signals were made; and D., very nobly and gen¬ 
erously, sent his shikari round to show me where 
they were, he himself going back to spy some 
rocks for ibex. The shikari took some time to 
get down through the forest, and, of course, found 
us gone. Then D. returned, saw his shikari be¬ 
low, and the deer quite undisturbed. He then 
followed down, made the stalk with his shikari, 
and got a running shot. The stag, badly hit, 
went down to the Gurgan river and eventually 
dropped dead, and so they got him. But their 
adventures were not ended. Whilst D. went to 
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get a drink of water, some Turkoman came up, 
and when D. returned he found his shikari shiver¬ 
ing in their midst. The Turkoman, however, 
placated by the meat, showed themselves friendly, 
and allowed D. and his man to depart in peace 
with the skull and skin. The latter was the 
shikari’s perquisite, and he must have felt him¬ 
self in luck’s way that night, as he had certainly 
not expected to escape with his owm skin, let 
alone the stag’s. 

O 

D. had by now shot three very good stags, while 
the only really good beast I had seen had escaped 
me as already related; so as D. wanted more 
sheep and also a gazelle or two from the plain 
below Karatikan, we temporarily separated, and 
I went on to some forest the other side of the 
Gurgan gorge. Here I was glad to pick up two 
shikaris from Ilusseinabad — I met them while 
still hunting in tlie forest, and they nearly shot 
me in mistake for Turkoman ! These men were 
better hunters than the Kurds from Zard. One 
of them, a little wizened old chap in a tattered 
blue robe and a skull-cap made from the spotted 
hide of a roebuck that looked like nature’s own 
covering, was a proficient on the instrument known 
as a (jaol'ul^ a bit of ibex horn used to call 
stags with. A maral’s roar, by the way, is really 
much more like the bellow of a domestic ox than 
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the noise made by either the Scotch or the Kash¬ 
mir stao*, and this no doubt is the reason the 

O * 

Persians name for the beast is gao-hthi, or 
“ hill-ox.” These shikaris had a profound belief 
in the efficacy of their instrument, and the 
mimicry, if not perfect, was certainly clever. 
After having established with a distant 

stag, they engage him in what they call ques¬ 
tion and answer,” and by the opportune use of 
all the expressive noises used in stag language, 
from the low mooing made when the lord is 
herding his harem to the fiercely-roared challenge, 
they claimed to be able to almost compel his 
approach. Let us hope they exaggerated ! They 
were never successful when with me, but this 
they attributed to the lateness of the season. 

Once, I think, they very nearly did the trick. 
There had been some heavy rain, and during the 
night, from my tent perched up on a high ridge, 
I had heard a lot of roaring in the forest below. 
This had all ceased by the time it was light, and 
as we walked along the spur and looked dovn 
through the trees, about which the mists hung 
and drifted like ghosts, no sound could be heard 
but the drip of water on sodden leaves. About 
ten o’clock, however, a grand roar came fiom 
below. The shikari responded. Then another 
challenge came, nearer this time. But after that, 
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though the shikari ran the whole gamut of 
seductive and defiant noises and the stag kept 
answering, he would come no closer. Then I 
crept down into the forest to try and locate him. 
He gave one splendid roar when I was about 
200 yards from him. Another stag then roared 
from far down the valley on the other side, and 
the next roar from our stag was miles away. 
We went down after him but never saw him. 

The maral is a big long-faced deer with very 
marked woodland habits as will have been gath¬ 
ered. Except in the spring and autumn, they 
seem very rarely to emerge from their sylvan 
retreats. In the spring, when they come out on 
open spaces for the young grass and flowers, 
they are in wretched condition, and the wild 
slieep being plentiful, hunting - parties generally 
leave them alone, so in this part at any rate it 
is only in the autumn that they are systematically 
harried. 

The senses of the maral are as acute as those 
of other races of deer. Mahommed certainly 
made out that so long as you guarded your scent 
carefully, it did not so much matter about con¬ 
cealment ; but I rather think that this theory 
suggested itself to him for the first time when 
it was a question of approaching a stag either 
over rather open ground or through some very 
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ugly thorns—for Mahommed was as bad as a 
faint-hearted spaniel when it came to thorns— 
and he did not like to go back on his pro¬ 
nouncement afterwards. 

Antlers from this part of Persia vary a good 
deal in weight, shape, and colour. The spotted 
skull-cap man told me he had seen a head with 
thirty points, but “ long ago.'* It is certain that 
no such skulls are to be got now. I personally 
have never seen anything better than a skull with 
seventeen points—evidently a picked - up speci¬ 
men—that was in the customs house at Astra- 
bad.^ With these deer, the bay tine seems 
invariably to be present, but the amount of 
palmation and the arrangement of the tops seems 
to vary a good deal. The old man talked of a 
cup he had seen that was developed enough to 
hold water, but I should say that the majority 
of tops are branched rather than cupped. None 
of my native acquaintances in these parts had 
ever so much as heard of a hummel. 

As to colour, dark antlers are the most common. 


* I have seen some skulls of a rather different type, with tiiitiner 
antlers, that were reported to come from the long, queer-shaped 
spit of land that runs into the Caspian by Ashuradeln Some time 
ago they used to have tremendous deer-drives on this peninsula, 
which rather lends itself to that form of slaughter. I have been 
told that deer are still to be found there, though the density of the 
bush would make shooting difficult. 
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and in this connection it is interesting to notice 
that in these forests there are (I believe) no firs 
or spruces, nearly all the trees being of deciduous 
kinds such as oak, beech, sycamore, chestnut, 
hazel, &c. Light - coloured, smooth horns were, 

1 was told, those that had not been shed in the 
spring. According to the same authority, a stag s 
head never improved after he was six years old. 
But the old head under the spotted cap was full 
of strange ideas. He gravely informed me that 
old stags—like so many other animals in Asia that 
one would least suspect of carnivorous habits— 
were snake-eaters. His yarn—I fear it must be 
called a “fish story”—was that 
serpents by the tail, dash them about on their 
antlers till dead, and then swallow them. Hence 
it comes, he explained, that the exudation from 
the lachrymal glands is an antidote to snake 
poison. It is at any rate administered to newly 
born infants with this object in “ a wine-glass 
full of water.” Another concoction: when the 
antlers are soft they are boiled down into a jelly 
and are much a])preciated. But these people do 
not, like the Chinese, use them as a basis for 
“ love philtres.” For this purpose they use a 
difierent part of the stag’s anatomy. 

riie shooting of ni}'’ best stag was unaccom¬ 
panied by any very notable circumstances, yet 
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since it was my best, the story shall conclude 
this sketch. 

Through the hot hours of the day we have been 
still hunting, creeping silently—or as silently as 
we can—through the forest. In some places, 
where the tall boles of beech trees rise to form 
high above us a gothic ti‘acery of green leaves and 
interlacing branches, we are in cool twilight as of 
a cathedral. Elsewhere we are in the deeper but 
more airless shade of oaks, looking homelike with 
their mistletoe-decked boughs. It is a primeval 
forest in all the stages, from companies of sturdy 
young saplings to hoary moss-bearded veterans. 
Some are leaning against one another for support, 
some lie rotting on the ground. Everywhere new 
life and decay. We pass through open sunlit 
spaces, warm and odorous with flowers and arom¬ 
atic herbs. From these we get views, through 
tree-tops and across deep intervening valleys, of 
distant hills and glens, and even beyond, where 
one can imagine rather than see the dry sandy 
deserts of Trans-Caspia. Sometimes a precipitous 
ravine, making a gash through the forest, bars 
our progress till a way across has been found ; 
a rocky coomb with clinging moss and ferns, and 
water trickling from every crevice. Then once 
more we are in the gloom of the forest. I he 
woods at this season are intensely still. No 
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bird voices are heard, so that the tap tap of a 
woodpecker sounds startlingly clear and loud. 
You can almost imagine you hear the fritillaries 
fluttering among the branches overhead. In the 
moist bottom of a valley we find the fresh spoor 
of a heavy stag, and later come upon the mud- 
hole where he wallowed last night. But many 
times before we have come on such signs without 
finding the beast that made them. It seems 

O 

from the feeling in the air to be getting on in 
the afternoon when we arrive at a dell over¬ 
grown with greenery—a spot enchanted. 

“Deep in the shady sadness of a veil, 

Far from tlie healthy breath of morn, 

Far from tlie hery noon and eve’s one star.” 

But it is not the form of the old god Saturn 
that, half concealed in a thicket, rises slowly to 
his feet. Onlj^ an old grey stag. His sharp ears 
have caught the whisper of the dry leaves; per¬ 
haps he thinks it is some rival stag. Boldly he 
trots out into the open and wheels about facing 
us, his antlers thrown back—and dies. 

He was a very old stag whose head had gone 
back, but still a royal. 





The joint hag. 



Kurd shikaris. 
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XVI. A Hyrcan Tiger. 


“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
!□ the forests of the night, 

\Vhat immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy awful symmetry 1 ” 


One day, with, thoughts intent on deer, we were 
climbing a forest-covered hill, when we came on 
a big sounder of pig. There was nothing unusual 
in this, for the whole country was full of them. 
The Eastern Elburz, in this respect, would be a 
hunting Paradise for the Continental sportsman, 
with whom this animal—as one writer puts it, 
** essentiellement harneux et dou6 d un detestable 
caractere ”—^ranks high among the beasts to be 
pursued with a rifle. To the Britisher, reared in 
the belief that the fittest death for the mighty 
boar is by the arme blanche, pig-shooting appeals 
but little, but it is quite possible that in this 
superior attitude he is wrong. A Belgian official 
at Astrabad—evidently a good sportsman gave 
me a graphic description of his hunting in the 
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]\Iazanderail forests. The boat would charge 
furiously ; he would wait till it was quite close, 
aud then—“un, deux,’' he would step aside and 
place his bullet behind the beast’s shoulder — 
“ une lutte vraimeut impressionaiite.” Perhaps 
there was a little ]>icturesque exaggeration about 
his account, but this prerogative is not confined 
to any one nationality or form of sport. 

Some of these boars are of enormous size—biffser 
than any I have seen in India. I was within an 
ace of shooting one such, in mistake for a bear,^ 
He was rooting about in bushes, and I could only 
see his red hairy body and a pair of furry ears that 
I could have sworn could only be a bear’s. I was 
just pulling on him when he gave a whisk of his 
tail, thus—if the Hibernicism may be allowed— 
displaying the cloven hoof and saving his bacon. 
This was the bigoest boar I have ever seen; soli- 
tary aud with a coat of red bristles that looked 
like thick fur. Seeing his huge size, I half put 
up my rifle again, but lowered it. Not a soul in 
camp would eat or even touch it, aud I had no 
desire to spend half the day in taking off the skull 
myself. He would, however, have looked very 
fine stuffed in the South Kensington Museum. 
Our people in canq) were of course all Mahomme- 

^ Bears exist in these forests, but I never did more than see 
tlieir tracks, and traces of tlieir depredations on wild walnut trees. 
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dans, to whom the flesh of swine is forbidden,^ 
Vamb^iy relates how, when travelling in these 
parts disguised as a Mahommedan, he was 
attacked near here by a savage sow. The Turko¬ 
man then told him that his escape was a special 
matter for congratulation, as “death by the 
wound of a wild boar would send even the most 
pious Mussalman unclean into the next world, 
where even a hundred years burning would not 
purge him ” ! 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the 
sounder of pig encountered that afternoon. The 
remarkable point about these was that, instead 
of bolting away from us, they were rushing in 
our direction; so it did not require a Sherlock 
Holmes of the jungle to deduce from their be¬ 
haviour that some animal at least as formidable 
as myself was about. When, at the same time, 
there came a noise, indescribable, not a growl, 
still less a roar, a vibration of the air such as 
might proceed from a large member of the cat 
tribe, suspicion became certainty, I gathered 
that we had disturbed a panther at an interest¬ 
ing moment. We poked about in the bushes 

* Persian Shias, however, especially those of the ufjper classes, 
have a touching belief in the mercy of Allah, and it is currently 
rumoured that in the capiUil itself the forbidden thing is con¬ 
sumed, and thoroughly appreciated, under the name of gUost-i' 
bulbul ”—nightingale’s meat! 
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whence I thought that vibrant-toned protest had 
come, but saw nothing. We had not gone very 
far on, perhaps a quarter of a mile, when an 
appalling odour struck us in the face, the cause 
of which was discovered to be a big boar that 
lay dead in the middle of a thicket. He had 
been killed and half eaten, perhaps thirty-six 
hours ago, and the slayer was a tiger. 

Now, though I knew that tigers existed in the 
forests of Mazanderau, the old Hyrcania — the 
tigers that long ago were brought to the Roman 
hestiariiy and even in Shakespear s ^ time seem to 
have been better known than their relatives of 
Bengal (since become so famous) — I knew also 
they were very scarce, so that their serious quest 
had never found a place in our programme. As 
Mahommed would have said, “ If God willed we 
should get a tiger, otherwise we should not.” 
There was, moreover, no plan, even granted the 
proved presence of a tiger in our neighbourhood, 
b}^ which he could be brought to bag. We might 
“ tie up,” but there was the initial difficulty of 
finding a beast to fill the roll of bait. Our Kurd 
escort s horses would have been valued at their 
weight in silver for such a purpose. There were, of 
course, the Government horses of our own Indian 

* “ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger.” 
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escort, but supposing one of the poor beasts did 
happen to get killed! A bald entry “eaten b}^ 
tiger would certainly be considered “ unusual ” 
by those whose business it is to scrutinise con¬ 
sular horse returns and suchlike formal reports, 
and might have led to awkward inquiries! It is 
tolerably certain, however, that tying up would 
have been useless. The forests swarmed with 2>ig, 
tigers favourite food, deer were not unplentiful, 
and it. was 1000 to 1 against a tiger cominor to 

O O O 

any tied-up beast. I therefore put a meeting 
with the pig-slaying tiger out of my head as 
altogether outside the circle of probabilities. 

That evening, at the usual sj^ying time, we 
were sitting above an open expanse in the 
middle of the forest. The sun had set, but the 
western sky still glowed rose and saffron, and 
over forest, hill, and dale hung a solemn silence. 
The day was dying in peaceful beauty; in a few 
moments the light would be gone, and 

“ evening’s dusky car, 

Crowned with her dewy star. 

Steal o’er the sky in shadowy flight.” 


It was one of those scenes that remain indelibly 
fixed in the memory, and in my appreciation of 
it I felt as much alone as if my com2)anions had 
been two dogs. 


Q 
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It is remarktiblc how oblivious stro ull hunters 
of the East, honest souls though they may be, to 
natural beauties. In these rough-hewn chunks 
the aesthetic sense seems almost wanting, at any 
rate so far as nature*s loveliness is concerned, 
I can hardly remember a shikari bestowing a 
second glance on a sublime Alpine view, a bank 
aglow with flowery stars, or a more than usually 
o:lorious sunset— 

O 


“ A priiiu'ose b)'^ a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

An4 it was nothing more.” 

It may be that in this particular faculty their 
evolution lias not proceeded far enough. The 
enjoyment occasioned in us by lovelj^ scenery 
must, I imagine, have existed in the brains of 

' o ^ 

our ancestors as a feeling of pleasure in seeing 
before them a likely - looking hunting-ground. 
The elementary instinct of the past, having lost 
its primary use, becomes the aesthetic sensation 
of the present. Rah mat and his tribe, however, 
arc still huntin" animals, and to them the forest 

O ^ 

glade, the silent pool, the purple upland, appeal 
as such, and “nothing more.” 

f o 

Well, no deer had shown themselves, and I 
was watcliing the passing day and debating 
whether it would not be the wiser course to make 
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the most of the failing light by starting on my 
long walk to camp, when Ibrahim from near me 
whispered in great excitement that he had seen 
a big animal—perhaps a panther—come out of 
the forest to our left. I noticed his mouth 
seemed quite dry. The ground that fell away 
immediately in front of me was concealed by 
thorn bushes. I crept through these to get a 
view. Some sixty yards below me a long dark 
form was stalking slowly through the yellow 
grass. The tiger ! 

I took the shot standinor, and with a stifled 
grunt he fell over. I gave him a coup-de-grdcey 
but he did not want it, and we went up to view 
the prize. He was a big heavy male in perfect 
condition. Ibrahim had never seen a tiger before, 
and his delight was unbounded—mine hardly less. 
He took the great head in his lap, stroked him 
all over, examined the huge forearm and pads, 
all to a muttered accompaniment of “ hahar! 
ai hahar!'' (oh tiger! oh tiger!) “Saliib,” he 
said, “ our qismat (luck) has been so bad witli 
the deer, my liver has been on fire; I tell you 
the truth, I have not been able to swallow my 
bread. Say, is not this tiger better tlian a twelve- 
pointer? better than a fourteen-pointer? better 
than all the stags in the world ? Never shall I 
forget this day. If I could but have a photo of 
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the tiger and myself to take with me to Seistan, it 
would be a ycid-dcisJit (memento) I would treasure 
to the end of my life.” 

We had a truly awful job in taking off the 
pelt and head in the dark and “ toting it to 
camp, but it was a proud moment for Ibrahim 
when, before an admiring audience, he unfolded 
the skill and exhibited the head, with eyes yet 
unglazed, in the light of the camp fire. Next 
day I took the photo he wanted, which never 
came out. As for Ibrahim, he never saw his 
lieloved Seistan again nor the girl he had just 
married, for he died at Birjand on his way back. 

1 heard of his death a month after reaching 
England, and it was a heavy blow indeed. Poor 
Ibrahim, for whom no day was too long, no chance 
too hopeless, as long as there was prospect of 
a shot, even when hope had departed. 

It was late when the tiger was shot, and I 
had no ready means of taking his measurement 
as it ought to be taken. He was, however, 
certainly as big as a good Indian tiger; the 
skin when pegged out measured eleven feet six. 
Kowlaiid Ward told me that the only differences 
he could see between it and the Indian type were 
the somewhat thicker coat of the Persian specimen, 
and the fact that the skull was a little broader. 
The coat is of course nothing like that of a winter 
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Siberian tiger, but perhaps a little longer than 
an Indian “ Christmas tiger 4 

Under the skin on the tigers shoulder I found 
a lump which turned out to be a round leaden 
bullet enveloped in tissue. It was fired no doubt 
by some Turkoman shikari, and I should like to 
have heard the history of the shot! Was the 
sequel, I wonder, “ a smile on the face of the 
tiger”? I should not have cared to fire that 
bullet at a tiger myself ! 

The hunter who was proficient 011 the gaokal 
told me that man-eating tigers, meaning tigers 
that regularly preyed on man in preference to 
game, were unknown in Mazanderan, and in the 
course of his life he had only known two men 
killed by tigers, both of them by beasts they 
had wounded. The hunters that do visit this 
no-man’s-land, if they see a tiger, generally 
“pass by on the other side.” The inferiority of 
their weapons is good and sufficient reason why 
they should do so, but I need hardly say that 
the usual Persian story is rather more sensational. 
Before visiting Mazanderan, I was given a spirited 
description how the people of this province were 
in the habit of following up tigers on foot and 

* The diminutive specimen labelled Fcli$ tufris vitycitu in the 
Natural Hiatory Museum does not, I think, adequately represent 
the Persian species. 
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killing them with their hatchets. The old name 
of this district was Tabaristan, “the country of 
hatchets,” and I fear that, slender though the 
foundation may seem, this fact—together with the 
vivid Persian imagination—was the true origin of 
the story.’ 

Considering the abundance of game and the 
fewness of the tigers* foes, it is quite a problem 
why the latter are not more numerous in these 
parts. A similar question arises, I believe, with 
regard to lions in some parts of Africa. The 
answer perhaps lies in the existence of a natural 
law, the tendency of which is in the inverse 
direction to that known as the “struggle for 
existence,” in which the main factors are food 
and foes. It may be that if a periodic census 
of the carnivora were taken it would be dis¬ 
covered that “good times” diminish fecundity. 

Although, as I have said, one might w^ander 
in these forests for an indefinite time without 
seeinct a single tiger, I had the fortune to come 

o o o ’ 

across another; and as few records, if any, exist 
of meetings with the tiger of Persia, I tell the. 
tale. 

* Thomas Herbert, writing in 1(538, quotes another still queerer 
story about the inhabitants of Hyrcania :— 

“ Ilyrcanniiiue ndmoruiit Tygre?." 

(“ Tliciu with tlieir huggs the 11 yivaii Tygers fed ! ") 
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It was after I bad moved my camp to the 
south side of the Gurgan river, and again the 
time was evening. We had gained the summit 
of a ridge. Below and in front was a deep 
coomb thickly wooded; to our left an undulat¬ 
ing plateau deep in yellow grass, the highest 
shoulder of which, overlooking the Dasht plain 
far below, was sprinkled with white stones. It 
was a graveyard—the only lasting relic of some 
ancient Parthian city, the buildings of which 
are long since mingled with the dust, w^hile 
the place of the human inhabitants has been 
taken by another and not more savage fauna. 
A grass-covered arm from this plateau stiaggled 
into the forest on the opposite side of the valley 
half a mile or so distant. On this the beams 
of the sun still lingered, and there Ibrahim and 
I simultaneously spotted a tiger. He was sitting 
up like a huge cat—I will not swear he was not 
washing his face! Then he rolled over on his 
side in the long grass, enjoying the warmth of 
the sun — precisely the action of a cat on a 

hearthrug. 

Having pointed out the spot to the shikaii, I 
told him to take me the shortest road possible 
through the forest to a little bare knoll fort} 
yards or so above the tiger. Thei’c is a story 
of an Eastern king who sent for a certain man 
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that was accused of a crime. In his place a 
relative appeared, who gave forty-nine reasons 
wliy the accused could not come. The fiftieth 
reason offered was that the man was dead! The 
shikari gave me a few reasons, and I am sure had 
in reserve many more, why it was impossible 
for him to take me up to that tiger: the fiftieth 
was that he had no intention of going near him, 
Ibriihim and I, if left to our unaided selves, 
would have taken at least half an hour to get 
through the mass of thorn and jungle that lay 
in front; so without mincing matters, I intimated 
to the reluctant one that if I ffot the tiser a 

o O 

reward of twenty tomans would be his, while if 
he refused to try, I would regretfully have to 
resort to the argumentura ad hacidinum, He 
read inexorable resolve in my eye, and preferred 
to chance the tiger. So after crawling cautiously 
back over the ridge, he began bounding along 
ill front of me like a roebuck, and at such a 
pace that I could scarcely keep up with him. 

Pushing through the forest growth on the far 
side, we came face to face with a stag that went 
crashing down the side of the valley as if demons 
were alter him, as no doubt he thought they 
wore. In a very short time, breathless but 
there, I crept out of the forest and gained 
the knoll — but no tiger was to be seen. 
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Then I caught sight of a red head and shoulders 
in the long grass close to the jungle and about 
eighty yards below me. There was no time to 
waste, so I sat down and took the shot, rather 
a hurried one, at what I could see of the tiger, 
and seemingly missed. At any rate, without 
speaking, he took a great bound, and stood 
looking about broadside on, — a fine sight and 
a rare chance 1 I fired again, and he went down 
like a shot rabbit. I never saw a beast fall 
apparently deader. All over but the shouting! 
Such was my idea, and also that of my companions. 
Ibrahim patted my back. The erstwhile re¬ 
luctant one was, I think, about to fall on my 
neck. Then I thought, “ A tiger — Td better 
make sure of him.” I was sitting down to put 
the thought into action and give him another 
shot, when the brute uttered a guttural ex¬ 
clamation, and before I could put up my rifle, 
found his legs and had disappeared in the jungle, 
tail in the air! 

I went to the spot, saw the pool of blood 
where he had lain, the blood-stained bushes 
through which he had burst, and did the only 
thing possible under the circumstances, left him 
till to-morrow. The shikari said if ever he had 
seen a dead beast it was that tiger: he was 
willing to wager his twenty tomans we should 
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find him dead on the morrow within twenty 
yards of where he had vanished. Ibrahim said 
the same thing. For my part, I liked not the 
last glimpse I got of his cocked tail. My rifle, 
I may explain, was the same one with which 
I had shot the first tiger, a *280 Ross,—not, of 
course, a weapon one would select for tiger¬ 
shooting, but still no toy. 

Next morning we followed him, I with a double 
magnum smooth - bore loaded with ball, while 
Ibrahim had my Ross rifle and the shikari his 
own gun. There was plenty of blood at first. 
He had gone straight downhill, through the 
most awful thick stuft it has ever been mj^ lot 
to track an animal in. At some places we had 
literally to worm ourselves along the ground, and- 
I admit, without any sense of shame, that my 
attitude of mind at times was not at all dissimilar 
to that of the sportsman in Punch’s picture, under 
which ran the legend—“ When you go out hunt¬ 
ing lions, make quite sure that j’ou really want 
to find one!” 

To cut a long story short, the blood got less 
and less, thougli sometimes I was cheered by 
the sight of a lump of fat on a twig ; then it 
bc^came diflicult to track him at all. Blood-drops 
got fewer and fewer, each one took longer to find, 
and finally the)^ sto])ped altogether. With no 
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A Hyrcan Tiger 

blood spoor, it was like looking for a needle in 
a haystack. We got far down to the water, 
explored up and down the stream, all to no good; 
in fact, lost him. And yet I still believe that 
tiofer was dead within a mile of us. He wij,s a 
very fine beast, bigger I think than the first one. 
So dog-tired, very disgusted, clothing torn, wet 
with sweat from the most arduous of combina¬ 
tions, steep slopes and dense undergrowth, we 
crawled back to camp just as it began to rain 
in torrents, and put a stopper for ever on any 
idea of renewing the search on the morrow. 
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XV11. On the Road to the Caspian. 


“ Turkouiau countless as their flocks led forth 
From th’ aromatic pastures of the north,” 

—IIOOKE. 


After the last day I had allowed myself on 
the stag ground, I I’ejoined D. at a romantic 
spot called Ishaki, in the Gurgan gorge. The 
clear stream here dashes over a boulder-strewn 
bed. On the north side sheer limestone cliffs 
rose in solid tiers one above the other to a 
great height, while facing them were dark, 
wooded hills of gracious outline, the topmost 
tinted with autumnal shades of gold that lower 

O 

down melted into the deep greens of late 
summer. I think the march down this valley 
into the country of the Yamut Turkoman equalled 
anything I had seen in quiet loveliness even in 
Kashmir. I asked Ibrahim one day in that 
glorious country of forest and mountain how it 
compared with the dusty wnud-swept plains of 
Seistan. “Sahib,'' be replied, “for us people 




Reed-beds in Gunman valley. 
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Seistan is best.” He was quite right. As well 
expect the lizard of the salt desert to appreciate 
being plumped down in soft green grass by the 
side of still waters 1 

Sometimes we were riding under umbrageous 
trees—sycamores, planes, and beeches—through 
what might have been a wild bit in an English 
park, sometimes splashing through becks dappled 
with sun and shadow, or quiet streams in which 
the fringing willows trailed their branches. The 
cooing of turtle - doves, the flap of a startled 
wood-pigeon, the occasional crow of a cock- 
pheasant, made it hard to realise we were yet 
in the East. In the open stretches of country, 
up to our horses knees in grass and wild-flowers, 
the incense from which hung in the warm air, 
there was the hum of bees, the unceasing dance 
of wondrous butterflies. Blackberries grew in 
extraordinary profusion, and of a size I have 
seen nowhere else, and we picked them as we 
rode along. 

“ The blushing Rose grows here; the Violet 
And Parthyan Mirtle in choice order set.” 

Every prospect pleases, and as for man—well, you 
have the Turkoman. We soon came across the 
first ohahSy clusters of brown dome-shaped tents 
of felt. They make by no means uncomfortable 
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dwellings, and when decorated with rugs and 
hanffino^s of the rare and beautiful carpet-work 

O O ^ 

of the country, glowing with colour, and hung 
about with guns and swords, their interiors have 
a thoroughly oriental picturesqueness. 

The appearance of these Turkoman barbarians is 
certainly not such as to give the lie to the char¬ 
acter they bear for cruelty of all kinds. A Yamut 
is tall and bony, with high cheek-bones, hairless 
face, and sallow skin, giving an impression of a 
human vulture. The women are as unattractive 
as the men, though the children, in skull-caps 
ornamented wdth silver, as is usual among the 
plainest breeds of beasts and men, are not devoid 
of prettiness. It is indeed extraordinary, con¬ 
sidering the centuries during which the Turkoman 
have been in the habit of stealing their brides 
and slaves from Persia, how the original type 
has been preserved. The Goklan, whose country 
marches with the Yamut, are of apparently better 
physique, with ruddier complexions and black 
beards; and having a smaller admixture of the 
Mongol strain, are more prepossessing than their 
neighbours. Their reputation for savagery, how¬ 
ever, is no better—rather worse, in fact—than 
that of their kinsmen; and villages burnt and 
lands laid waste, even up to the veiy walls of 
the Persian town of Astrabad, made one realise 
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the meaning of the Turkoman terror. Fur our 
part, we experienced no bother of any kind when 
passing through the Turkoman country, not even 
the loss of a baggage - animal, and for this we 
were indebted, not to our official position,—for 
that we had left behind,—but to the fact of our 
being Britishers, and also to the kind assistance of 
the Russian Commissioner at Gunbaz-i-Qabus, for 
whose word the Goklan and Yamut have a very 
profound respect. Unprepossessing as the Turko¬ 
man is in his physiognomy, his tout ensemble is 
very striking. A cloak, often of red or striped 
Bokhara silk, tied in at the waist, baggy trousers 
tucked into long crinkled riding-boots, the whole 
surmounted by a huge bonnet of black or brown 
sheepskin. About him are hung etceteras in the 
way of guns, pistols, and knives, and finally, he 
is mounted on a horse with skin like satin, which 
he sits like a centaur, and holds dearer than his 
wife. The figure belongs to a savage and romantic 
East that is fast passing away. 

As we proceeded west after leaving the Gurgan 
gorge, the hills on our right dwindled and finally 
disappeared, while those on the left retreated to 
become a distant dark wall, so that we presently 
found ourselves marching through a spacious green 
steppe of wonderful natural fertility. But these 
people are herdsmen and bandits, not cultivators, 
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and except immediately round the ohahs, the plain 
was absolute!V uutilled. Numerous streams from 
the mountains meander across the steppe, some¬ 
times pursuing a brisk course, more often wander¬ 
ing sluggishly through great brakes of reeds. 
One of these reed-beds was the reputed haunt 
of a large and fierce tiger, but one had only to 
look at the growth, so high that an elephant 
would be lost in it, to realise the futility of any 
effort to get a shot at him. 

It was where the reed-beds invaded the savannah 
in promontories and islets that we had the novel 
satisfaction of shooting each day a few real wild 
pheasants, the original Phasianus Colchicus^ that 
supplied the tables of Roman epicures, and was 
eventually brought to England to become in these 
da3"s the “ old English pheasant. I think if, 
the big-game shooting over, we had not been in a 
hurry to get to England and had spent a day at 
one or two idaces in arrangiug drives, we mio^ht 

^ O O J Q 

have made respectable bags. As it was, we simply 
walked through the likely-looking places we came 
across in the course of the march, making a line 
with our mounted men—the very worst of beaters 
—and ill this way were able to pick up five or six 


* A hundreJ miles or so east of this, in the valley of the Hari 
liiul, anotlier pheasant is found, which, according to Major P. M. 
Sy kes, is the Phasiauus j>rincijtalis, the “ Prince of Wales pheasant,” 
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brace in the course of a morning’s march. They 
were not, as I had expected, at all inferior to the 
English pheasant in size, their plumage was ex¬ 
actly the same, and they ran with equal speed and 
rose with the same fuss and commotion. But 
when they appeared on the camp table in the 
evening, not even the hunger that is said to 
make the best sauce could blind us to the fact 
that as table birds they were vastly inferior. It 
was not so much tenderness in whicli they failed 
as flavour. It is possible that if, instead of an 
unlimited supply of hunger, we had had some 
bread-sauce and fried crumbs, and the birds had 
been cooked, in the higher and better sense of 
the word, I should have been able to give these 
original pheasants a greater meed of praise. 
The Emperor Baber, in his memoirs, speaks of 
a pheasant they shot in Fargbana, “ the extreme 
border of the habitable world,” and describes 
them as “ so fat that four persons may dine on 
one and not finish it.” The bird was perhaps 
the same, but I must own that this was not 
exactly the experience of D. and m3'Self. In fact, 
I think I remember sitting down to a pheasant 
and a bustard and leaving little of either. 

It seemed odd that the ground on which we 
found pheasants was almost invariably the swampy 
reed brakes. In England one is inclined to be 
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surprised at putting pheasants up in a bog where 
one would rather expect to find snipe; but the 
occurrence should, I suppose, be regarded as 
a case of atavism. Ibrahim, remembering the 
swamps and reeds of Seistan, would persist in 
referring to the bird as ** murghabi ” (water- 
fowl) ! 

It was October when we passed through this 
country, and many of the numerous soft patches 
of bog held snipe. We bagged a few, much to 
the surprise of the onlooking Turkoman. For if 
the expenditure of valuable cartridges in shoot¬ 
ing pheasants in the air seemed to them ex¬ 
travagant folly, the same action with regard to 
snipe—miserable little water-birds weighing not 
more than a mi seal or two apiece, and possibly 
not even lawful food — w'as nothino- less than 

O 

criminal waste and the act of lunatics. 

Wc visited a good many of the ohahs in the 
hojie of buying a few of the famous rugs woven 
by tlie nomad ladies for the adornment of their 
tents, and got a few bits, smooth as velvet and 
of those exquisitely soft and harmonious shades 
of madder and indigo, with whites toned into a 
delicate cream by years of smoke, that make the 
old Turkoman carpet one of the most beautiful 
of Eastern fabrics. The rugs of the Goklan and 
\ amut sections never quite equalled those of the 
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Tekke and Sarik Turkoman. But in these days 
the art has almost disappeared among the former, 
whilst the rugs turned out by the latter in Russian 
territory, being made for the European market, 
have much deteriorated. These “trade'* ru^s 
are sold in London under the designation “ Bok¬ 
hara,” many of them cleverly faked up to turn 
the present-day crude and raw colours into the 


soft tones of the old vegetable dyes. 

At the time of our visit the Turkoman had 
their horses, which have been the chief source 
of their pride and power, outside the obalis for 
the purpose of feeding them on the last of the 
green crops before the winter. We passed long 
rows of them picketed outside the fields, all 
rugged up to the ears according to the Turkoman 
custom. One which the owner kindly brought 
up for our inspection was in a sweat under 
three or four numdahs, but having satisfied our 
curiosity, he piled them all on again. This 
treatment is designed to keep their coats fine, 
and in this it certainly succeeds, as most of the 
horses we saw had a gloss on that would have 
passed m an English racing stable. These horses 
have a reputation for extraordinary powers of 
endurance. Vambery stated that he had seen 
horses that had carried their riders, with Persian 
captives bound behind, at a gallop for twenty 
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hours; and in Malcolm’s history we read that 
when engaged in a raid they covered 150 miles 
daily, and incredible as these tales may seem, 
they are eclipsed by the stories the Turkoman 
themselves relate of their steeds’ powers.^ There 
can, at any rate, be no doubt that their staying 
capacity is something altogether out of the ordin- 
aiy. This must be so when one considers the 
distances they travelled. Even so far south 
as Neh, some 400 miles as the crow flies from 
the Turkoman country, the flat fields surrounding 
villao^es are still dotted with little round “ Turko- 

O 

man towers,” the refuges which cultivators in the 
fields took to on the first appearance of one of 
the dreaded alamans, and which thus answered 
the same purpose as martello towers on the pirate- 
ridden coast of Italy. The practice was to block 
up the little entrance hole at the bottom by a 
huge stone, the raiders apparently being in too 
mucli of a hurry to knock the towers down or 
otherwise bolt the occupants. These wonderful 
forays are now almost things of the past. The 
Yamut and Goklan raid but little if an3Thing 


' They were, of course, specially trained, their diet at the con¬ 
clusion being what in India is called a “nahari" (“never get 
weary’ ) of flour and fat. In the long-distance trials held in ’02 
from Vienna to Berlin, the distance of 3G0 miles was covered by 
the winnirii; horse in 7 lit hours, bv the second in 73 horn's, and bv 
the third in 74i lH)urs, but all died from their exertions ! 
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south of the Tehran - Meshed road, while the 
Tekke and other tribes in Russian territory raid 
not at all; so that the breed of horses is pro¬ 
bably doomed, at any rate so far as its most 
famous characteristics are concerned. Already 
the Russians have had to apply the usual arti¬ 
ficial stimulus of shows and prizes. 

It is curious how Arab descent is claimed for 
all the best strains of horses in the East—the 
Kathiawar, Marwari, and Waziri in India, the 
Khatgani in Afghanistan, and here the Turkoman. 
There is a story that the Emperor Timur, in the 
fourteenth century, sent 5000 Arab stallions to 
the Turkoman; and another, that when Nadir 
Shah was slain towards the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, his Arab horses that had been 
sent to graze near this country became the prize 
of the nomads. However this may be, the 
Turkoman horse of the present day bears as 
little resemblance to an Arab as does an English 
thoroughbred. He stands much higher, — from 
fifteen to sixteen hands is not uncommon,—is 
weedier looking, and has a head much more like 
an English horse’s than an Arabian’s. Taken all 
round, his appearance is distinctly bloodlike. 
The Arab, in fact, seems to have developed on 
similar lines in England and in Turkomania, the 
increase in size being in both cases probably 
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due to the better feeding than that they were 
accustomed to in their desert home. In both 
cases, of course, there is a large admixture of 
other than Arab blood, especially in the female 
line. Another way in which the curious family 
resemblance between the English thoroughbred 
and the Turkoman may be more than skin deep, 
is by reason of the strain in the former of the 
sire known as the Byerly Turk, I believe it is 
not known whence this horse came, but seeing 
a picture of him in a recent ‘ Field,* I could 
not help being struck by the likeness he bore 
to the Turkoman race. It is possible, if not 
probable, that he came from this country. 

To any one with leisure to spend a few days 
after small game, the green Gurgan plain offers 
many attractions. Sand grouse, mostly the 
Imperial variety, are often seen in small flocks, 
while later on in December, Majors Sykes and 
AVatson report having seen the pin tailed variety 
coming to water in countless swarms. There 
are also to be seen great numbers of the lesser 
bustard.^ The latter are quite as wary as their 
bigger relatives, and though it was a common 
sight to see hundreds in the air and scores run¬ 
ning along the ground in front of us—at a very 
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respectful distance—we found them difficult to 
get into the bag. Their flight is slow and 
laboured, with a peculiar fluttering action, due, 
I suppose, to the shortness of their wings com¬ 
pared to their weight. In the air they exhiljit 
a good deal of white which is quite unnoticeable 
on the ground. To eat they are rank, or at least 
they were when we passed through this country, 
—very difierent to the Houbara bustard we used 
occasionally to shoot in Seistan. We did not 
see any woodcock, though they are reputed to 
visit this part and the whole of the southern 
Caspian littoral in great numbers in winter. 
The Belgian Customs Officer at Bandar Ge;: in¬ 
deed told me that round about that port in 
the winter there were so many snipe and wood¬ 
cock that he got tired of shooting and eating 
them ! ^ 

^ A mysterious bird is mentioned in Meynard’s ‘ Dictionnalre 
de la Perse ’ under the name of kuwjur. According to the Persian 
author quoted, this bird, about the size of a pigeon, with a curved 
bill and a tail like a parroquet’s, arrives in Tabarestan in the 
spring, followed by birds like sparrows, but with particoloured 
plumage. Every day one of the latter brings food to the kitnfjni\ 
but in the evening the ungrateful bird falls upon his atteinlant 
and devours him. In like niaiiner each day a small bird sucritices 
himself. The spring over, tliey all disappear together. 

Another bird of a less mythical character, sometimes seen on the 
tops of the mountains in these parts, is the Kabk-i-Darreh, the 
“Partridge of the Valley.’^ From a skin I have seen, tlie bird 
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The second day after leaving the mountains, 
a spire is noticed on the distant horizon, which, 
as you traverse the thirty odd miles of flat 
plain that intervene, rises and waxes larger till 
it dominates the whole scene. In shape rather 
like some old Scottish tower, rising straight from 
the hare plain, it seems the very centre round 
which that remote world revolves, wonderfully 
impressive in its simple solemnity and size. 
The hideous iron - roofed buildings at its foot, 

O ? 

in which resides the Russian Commissioner, and 
the white barrack buildings around, in which 
are housed his escort, add to the ejffect by con¬ 
trast, This is the Gimbaz-i-Qabus, the “dome’* 
of Qabus, a prince who, as is not unusual in 
Asia, liad no other possible claim to the re¬ 
membrance of posterity. 


Passing on Irom this place, where we met 
with the usual Russian kindness and hospitalitj^ 
we niarchefl in two days to Astrabad, a Persian 
city that, with its red-tiled roofs amid the dark 
green of pomegranate scrub and against a back¬ 
ground of forest-clad mountain, looked as un- 
1 ei.^iaii as possible, dhe two short stages from 
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sttuis to 1)0 iduiiticjil witli the w’oll.kiiowii snow-cock of 

tlie 1 1 iiiialayas ( TdroonaUus Himnht^fcnsis). The authorities, how¬ 
ever, refer to it as tlie “Caspian snow-coek.” The Persians have 


an extraonUiiary storv liow this bin! 
attacks of birds of jaey, but it would 
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here to Bander Gez lay through a profusion of 
vegetation, that in spite of the European forest 
trees, the undergrowth of hazel and dog-rose, the 
festoons of wild hops and honeysuckle, seemed 
almost tropical. Here we took steamer across 
the blue Caspian and shook off the dust of 
Persia’s “sacred soil.” 
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APPENDIX I. 


THE SEISTAN LEOPARD. 

Note on leopard skin from Palang Kuh by Mr R. Lydekker, 

published in ‘The Field.’ 

Major Kennion has presented to the Natural History 
Museum the skin of a leopard from Seistaii, Eastern 
Persia, of an undescribed variety. It is that of a rather 
small animal in the winter coat, and is characterised by 
the length of the fur and the very pale tint of the 
ground-colour, which is huffy white on the back, pass¬ 
ing into pure white on the under parts and lower por¬ 
tions of the limbs. Another peculiarity is the ill-defined 
character of the dark rosettes, especially on the back, 
approximating in these respects to a Persian leopard, 
but having both these features more pronounced. In 
connection with this subject it may be mentioned that 
it was long supposed that the presence of black dots 
within the rosettes was a peculiarity of the jaguar as 
distinct from the leopard. Of late years it has, however, 
been shown that certain leopard skins from Eastern 
Asia exhibit this jaguar-like feature, although, so far as 
I am aware, the exact place of origin is unknown. It 
is, therefore, of interest to note that Dr Charles Hose 
has in his possession one of these jaguar-like leopard 
skins which came from Siam, thus indicating at least 
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one country where this type occurs. It is, of course, 
in the Far East that we should naturally expect the 
leopard to take on a more or less pronounced jaguar- 
like character. 


APPENDIX II, 

THE PERSIAN IBEX, 

Note by Mr R, I.Ynr.KKKK on the ranpie of the Siurl (or Persian) 

ibex. i»ublishecl in ‘The Field.' 

New Locality for Sind Ibex.— Major Kennion has 
just sent to the Britisli Museum the skulls and horns of 
two urial and of a wild goat, or so-called Sind ibex, 
from the Kopet Dagh, on the frontier of Persia and 
Turkestan, So far as I know, this is a new locality for 
tlie Sind ibex, and forms, indeed, a marked north-easterly 
extension of tlie known range of the wild goat as a 
whole. The latter species is thus brought within a com¬ 
paratively short distance of the habitat of the Asiatic 
ibex, while the Kopet l)agh seems to be the only locality 
wliere it is found in company with true urial. The 
single i)air of horns is probably insufficient for determin¬ 
ing wliether tlie wild goat of the Kopet Dagh is distin¬ 
guishable from the Sind ibex. 

[The horns which formed the subject of the above 
note actuallv came from Kain, not from the frontier 
of Persia and Turkestan. I have, however, shot the 
“Sind” il »ex in the latter localitv, and have noticed no 
lieculiarity about them, other than that the horns are 
more massive than usual—due no doubt to better feed¬ 
ing. —Author.] 
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THE 


liEZOAR STONI 



Note by Mr R, Lvdkkiu:u, [lubli-licd in 


‘Tiie Fiel.l' 


In response to the request at tlie end of my article on 
“ Xatural Hair Balls (‘ Field/ Feb, 25), two donors have 
kindly sent specimens of these oljjects. Tiie most interest¬ 
ing are four sent by Mr G. Stallard, of Horton Crescent, 
Rugby, who states that he took them from the stomachs 
of chamois. They are shaped somewhat like pebbles with 
the two lateral surfaces much llattened, and the longer 
diameter, which ranges between tliree and four indies, 
about one-third greater than the transverse diameter. In 


tw’o of them the outer surface has much the appearance 
ot brown clay, but tlie other two are coated with a 
jiolished layer of a black substance, looking almost like 
pitch. Internally they are composed mainly of very fine 
vegetable fibres, some of which look like rootlets, miuirled 
apparently with a small quantity of hair.s. 

According to the donor s statement, these balls are not 
uncommon in the stomachs of chamois, and are known to 
the inhabitants of the German cantons of the Alps as 
Gcmslcufjdn. He quotes certain passages from F. C. 
Keller’s work on the chamois, Die Gemse (Klageufurt, 
1885-87), to the effect that thev are regarded as having 
wonderful medicinal properties, and as being highly efli- 
caeious in a number of ailments, such as headache, pal¬ 
pitation of the heart, and various stomachic and intestinal 
disorders. Usually a small quantity of thcdr substance 
is mixed with a little olive oil into a jull. Further 
mention of these chamois balls will be found in ^Ir 
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Baillie Grohman’s ‘Sport in the Alps,’ where mention 
is iucIcIb of 0116 with circui2if6r6nc6 of inchcSj 3 , 
size at least equalled by the largest of Mr Stallard’s 

specimens. 

At tlie close of his letter IVIr btallfird states that these 
chamois balls are the historic bezoar stones, which were 
at one time worth nearly their weight in gold.” The true 
Persian bezoar is, liowever, a very different substance, 
occuvrimj in ilie stomach of the wild goat or pasang 
{Capt'd rus^y often miscalled ibex. On tliis subject 
the late Dr W. T. Blanford wrote as follows in the 
second volume of ‘ Piaster n Persia’:— 

“ I believe it is well known that the true bezoar, a 
calcareous concretion, to which extraordinary virtues were 
formerly attributed as an antidote to poison, is obtained 
from the stomach of this animal (the pasang). The 
Governor of Karman gave specimens to Major St John 
and myself when w’e were at that city, and assured us 
that they were only to be obtained from the ibex inhabit¬ 
ing the liills between Karman and Shiraz. They still 
bear a high value in Persia, being employed not merely 
as an antidote to poison, but as a universal remedy for 
all diseases. They are also worn by 'women, enclosed in 
cases of filigree gold. The specimen is 0'75 by 0'65 inches 
broail, egg-shaped, of a dark olive colour, with a highly 
polislied surface. The size, shape, and colour of these 

concretions are, however, variable.” 

It is added in a footnote, on tlie authority of Sir Oliver 
St John, that the word bezoar is Persian, the true name 
Iteiug pa-zahi', a corruption of fa-xahry “useful for poison.” 
Some authors have supposed it to be derived from pasang, 
the name for the animal in which it is found, but this is 
incorrect. 

It would be of interest to ascertain whether the notion 
«if the medicinal value of the chamois balls has been 
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derived from Persia or whether it is indigenous to the 
Alps. Information is also desirable as to whetlier any 
of the species of true ibex have real bezoar stones, and 
also whether vegetable and hair balls like those of the 
chamois are ever found in the stomachs of wild goats 
and ibex. 


APPENDIX IV. 

THE GAZELLES OE EASTERN PERSIA, 

Notes by Mr R. Ltdkkker. 

(1) Published in ‘Nature’^— 

Major E. L. Kennion, British Consul at Seistan, has 
had the good fortune to bring to light what are 
practically two new species of gazelle from the Xain 
and Seistan districts of eastern Persia, specimens of 
both of these, presented by Major Kennion, being ex¬ 
hibited in the Natural History Museum. Of the first 
of these species, typified by the mounted head of a 
buck from Kain, two notices by myself appeared in ‘The 
Field’ newspaper for 1908 (vol. cxi., pp. 70 and 499), 
In the earlier of these it was compared to the edmi 
gazelle (Gazella cuvieri) and Merrill's gazelle (G, vicrrili) of 
Palestine, with the former of which, and probably also 
with the latter, it agrees in the presence of iiorns in 
the female. Compared wdth the type-skull of Merrill’s 
gazelle figured by Mr 0. Thomas in the ‘ I’roceedings of 
the Zoological Society’ for 1904, vol. ii., p, 348, tlie head 


^ ComniUDicated by pcrmUsiioLi of tlie Trussiees <*1 tlie Britisli .Museuju, 
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of the Kain gazelle differs by its larger (llj inches) 
and more fully ringed horns, the number of rings in 
this specimen being sixteen, and also by their less 
distinctly S-shaped curvature in profile, and rather more 
sublyrate form when seen from in front. In the general 
contour of the horns, the characters of the face-markings, 
the very tall ears, and the large bodily size, this gazelle 
comes, indeed, very close to the edmi, and in all these 
respects differs from the goitred gazelle (G. sxdKjutturosa) 
of Western Persia, as it also does by the smaller extent 
of the white area on the buttocks, which does not reach 
up to the root of the tail, but is restricted to the inner 
sides of the thighs. In this latter feature, shown in 
a mounted specimen, the Kain gazelle agrees with the 
Indian G. hennetti, from which it differs by its superior 
size (shoulder - height of a fully adult buck probably 
about 28 inches), larger ears, and more distinctly sub¬ 
lyrate and slightly incurving horns. 

In the second notice I compared the Kain gazelle 
with the Yarkand gazelle (which I regard as specifically 
distinct from the goitred species), and named it G. 
yarcandcnsis kennioni, not being then aware that it dif¬ 
fered by the presence of horns in the female and the 
smaller amount of white on the buttocks. The name 
kcnnioni would stand as a specific title were it not 
that in the 'Proceedings of the Zoological Society' for 
1878, p. 817, l-)r Pdauford described a horned female 
gazelle from Jalk, on the Baluchi border of eastern 
Persia, as a new species under the name of G. fmcifrons. 
In a paper published in the same volume, p. 545, this 
species was recognised as valid by the late Sir Victor 
Brooke, who particularly referred to the large size of 
its ears as a distinctive feature, especially as compared 
to snhfjuiturosa. Later on, however, Dr Blanford, in the 
‘Fauna of British India’ (where Jalk is stated to be 
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in Baluchistan, although in ‘Eastern Persia’ he had 
rightly referred to it as forming the southern edge of the 
Seistan desert), identified fuscifrons with lermcth, on the 
ground that a male obtained by Sir 0. St John appeared 
inseparable from the latter. From the fact, however, 
that the Kain district, which is the northern continuati(»n 
of the Seistan desert, is the home of a large gazelle 
allied to hcnnetti, in the presence of horns in the female 
and the small extent of the white area on the rump, but 
with larger ears and rather more sublyratc liorns, tliere 
can be no doubt that this gazelle is no other than 
JusciJrons, which must be re-established as a species. 
GazcUa yarcandcnsis kennioni therefore becomes G. Jusei^ 
Jrons, although Kennion’s gazelle may l)e retained as the 
Englisli name. 


This being so, it is doubtful whether the Indian G. Itn- 
nelii really occurs in Persia at all. In‘Eastern Persia’ 
Er Blanford stated that he obtained a male referable to 
that species from the Bampur district of eastern Persia 
(alluded to as being in Baluchistan), which differed from 
Jmlian examples only in some details of the liorns. addin" 
that he believed this gazelle to extend on the lowlands to 
the bead of tlie Persian Gulf, while above the oOOO-foot 
contour it was replaced by the goitred gazelle, distinguish¬ 
able, even at a distance, by its lighter colour. From the 
new evidence it appears that the lowland gazelle of the 
Persian Gulf is fuscifrons rather than hcnnetti. 

The second of the Seistan gazelles is represented by an 
adult male standing about 39 inches at the slioulder, and 
characterised liy the great size of the ears, the marked in¬ 
curving of the tips of the sublyrate horns, and the small 
extent of the white area on the rump, which does not 
reach the root of the tail. In most of tliese features this 
species resembles tlie Yarkand gazelle, as it also does in 
the absence of horns in the female, although it differs by 
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the small extent of the white on the rump, which in the 
Yarkand species (Plate v. of Blanford’s ‘ Mammals of the 
Second Yarkand ^lission') is very large and ascends high 
up on each side of the root of the tail. This gazelle greatly 
exceeds suhgutturosa in size, as well as in the much larger 
ears, less divergent horns, and the smaller white rump- 
patch, but resembles that species in that the male has a 
“goitre."’ Taking the mounted specimen in the museum 
as the type, it may be known as the Seistan gazelle, G. 
scistanica. 

The foregoing species collectively indicate a transition 
from the edmi and hennetti type, on the one hand, to 
that of the goitred gazelle on the other, as is indicated in 

the case of some of the Asiatic species by the following 
table:— 

(ft) Females horned; no goitre; tips of horns not dis¬ 
tinctly in turned ; rump-patch small. 

(1) Indian gazelle—ff. hennetti. 

Height about 25 or 26 inches ; ears moderate; no in. 
turning of horn-tips. 

(2) Kennion s gazelle— G. fuscifrons. 

Larger, height probably about 28 inches ; ears longer; 
horn-tips slightly in turned. 

(ft) hemales (except iftftriVft) hornless; a goitre; tips of 
horns distinctly inturned. 

{h) Pump-patch small; face-markings distinct. 

(3) Seistan gazelle— G. scistanica. 

^ery large; height about 23 inches; ears very long; 
liorns sublyrate. 

(i*') Pump-patch large. 

(c) Face-markings ; horns sublyrate ; colour, dark, 

(4) Saikik, or \arkaud gazelle— G, i/avcaud€ 7 isis. 

About the size of last, but ears apparently shorter. 

(0 Face-markings nearly obsolete; horns divergent; 
colour in winter, very pale. 
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(5) Goitred gazelle— G, suhgutturosa. 

Size, small, 24 to 26 inches; ears short; females horn* 
less; dark lateral band, faint. 

(6) Marica gazelle— G. marica. 

Ears taller; females horned; dark lateral band, distinct. 

The African edmi, and probably the Syrian Merrill’s 
gazelle, come in the first group. The ^Mongolian G. giittu- 
rosa is a larger member of the last group, distinguished 
by the small size and peculiar form of the horns of the 
bucks, which do not diverge after tlie fashion of suhgidtu- 
Tosa. The Central Asia G. jprzeicalshii is another allied 
type. 


(2) Published in ‘Country Life.’ 

By the courtesy of Major Pi. L. Kennion, I am enabled 
to reproduce a photograph ^ of a couple of specimens 
of a new gazelle recently discovered by him in the 
Seistan province of Persia, and described by myself in 
‘Nature’ (vol. Ixxxiii., page 201, 1910) under the name 
of Gazella seistanica —tliis, so far as I am aware, being the 
first portrait of the species published. Here I may take 
the opportunity of mentioning my regret that I was un¬ 
able to name this species after its discoverer; but it 
unfortunately happened that I bestowed the name of 
Gazella Icennioni on a second species of gazelle brought 
by Major Kennion from the Kain district, to the north 
of Seistan, which subsequently turned out to be identical 
with one from the same region })reviousIy described by 
the late Dr W. T. Blanford as G. fuscifrmis. Accordingly, 
by the rules of zoological nomenclature, not only must 
the earlier title have the preference, but the use of the 
name kennioni in another sense is barred for all time. 


^ Photogriii>l), page 121 . 
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In order to make the best amends for this barring of the 
latter name, I have suggested that the English designation 
of Gazclla fiiscifrons should be Kennion’s gazelle. Ken- 
nions gazelle, it may be observed, is a large species 
characterised by the presence of horns in the female and 
the comparatively slight incurving of the tips of those 
of the bucks. On the otlier hand, the females of Gazella 
seistanica are devoid of horns, while those of the bucks 
curve in markedly at the tips, as is well shown in the 
illustration; while the bucks have a peculiar glandular 
swelling in the throat similar to that which gives the 
name of goitred gazelle to an allied Persiau species {G, 
suhf^iftturosa), this “goitre” being absent in Keimions 
gazelle. From the Persian species the new Seistan gazelle 
is broadly distinguished by its superior size, longer ears, 
and the much smaller extent of the white area on the 
rump. The photograph was taken, 1 believe, from tame 
specimens in the possession of Major Kennion, who is to 
be congratulated not only on the discovery of this species 
of gazelle, but on being the first to make us fully ac¬ 
quainted with a second. 


(3) Published in ‘Country Lite.’ 


A few weeks ago you were good enough to publish 
a photograph of two bucks of the newly - discovered 
Seistan gazelle (Gazella snstamca), together with a note 


on tliat species, and the very different Keiinioii’s gazelle 
./ uscift'ous) of the same district. Thanks to Major 
Kennion, I am now in a position to show the marked 
diflereuce between the horns of the two species. In 
the accompanying photograph^ of thirteen heads the 
eight upper figures represent bucks of the Seistan 


^ Photograph, page 127. 
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gazelle, and the five lower ones four bucks and a doe 
of Kennion s gazelle. The female of the latter species, 
it will be observed, carries horns which are very nearly 
smaller and more slender replicas of those of the bucks, 
but the female of the other species is hornless. This 
is one point of difiereiice. Another is to be found in 
the more or less lyrate and terminally incurved horns 
of the bucks of the Seistan gazelle, and the comparative 
straightness and little or no incurving of those of Ken- 
nion’s gazelle. Age or individual variations, of course, 
occur, as is exemplified by the middle specimen of the 
former species as compared with the two lateral ones; 
but in none is there any difficulty in deciding the species 
of any fully adult individual. There is also a difiereuce 
in the face-markings, which liad escaped my noiice until 
I received the present photograph. In the Seistan 
gazelle, for instance, the central dark face - streak is 
broad, and stops short of the muzzle, which is wholly 
white; whereas in the other species it is narrower, more 
sliarply defined, and extends right down to the nostril, 
although tending — more especially in the female — to 
become lighter at the muzzle than elsewhere. 

[With reference to Mr Lydekker s letters above, I can 
lay no claim to have “ discovered ” the Seistan gazelle in 
any but a zoological sense. Though I was the first to 
bring this gazelle to the notice of the zoological authori¬ 
ties of the British Museum, it was certainly known to 
others before this, notably to JMajor J. Watson and Cap¬ 
tain T. Keyes, who had some in llieir garden in the 
Turbat Consulate. The existence of the other gazelle 
(called by Mr Lydekker(/Vows or Kcunion’s) in Beisia 
was, so far as I am aware, unknown to anybody.— 

Author.] 
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APPENDIX V. 

CORRESPONDENCE IN ‘THE FIELD’ ABOUT THE 

BUJNURD SHEEP. 

(1) Extkact from Author’s Letter. 

. . . The object of this letter is to elicit some in¬ 
formation as to wliat these wild sheep are. I have a 
long and intimate acquaintance with Ot'is vvfnei, which 
I have shot under various native names in Ladak, Gilgit, 
Chitral, the Punjab, and Baluchistan, and I am quite 
certain that my latest acquisitions are not to be con¬ 
founded with these. They are distinctly bigger than 
Ovis vif/nci, and, indeed, to see them on the hillside re¬ 
minded me far more of Ovis hodpsoni (or Ovis ammon) of 
Tibet. I supposed at the time that they were Ovis 
(jmclini; but on referring to Lydekker’s ‘Wild Oxen, 
Sheep, and Goats,’ I see that the typical horns of that 
species curve back to approach one another over the 
withers, whereas in my sheep they curve forward, and 
have a tendency to a second curve. The following are 
the measurements:— 


No. 

Ajiprox. Age. 

Leii<4 

Higlit. 

til of Ilnrri. 

Left. 

Bft'sal Circi 
KiCiht. 

(inference. 

Left. 

1 

4 .t 

97:1 

29 


Hi 

0 


33.1 

32 

12 

m 

3 

dh 

33i 

324 

11 ^ 

in 

4 

dh 

37 ” 

38i 

12 

121 

5 

si 

38 

38Jf 

lU 

loi 


It will be seen that these measurements are greatly 
in excess of average measurements of any of the varieties 
of Ovis orkntalis (or Ovis vignci), especially those de- 
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noting massiveness. I am sure that the rams I secured 
were not abnormal specimens, and that the measurements 
are typical of the species, whatever it may be. ... I see 
in the work already referred to that an Ovis arhil comes 
from the Turkoman country on the eastern precincts of 
the Caspian; . . . perhaps my sheep may be identified 
with them. . . . 


(2) Editorial Note. 

We take this to be the Armenian race of the Asiatic 
Moudon Ovis orientalis, which is found not only in 
the mountains of Elburz, Northern Persia, but also in 
Armenia, and in the Taurus range of Asia Minor. In 
old rams the horns are characterised by having the front 
outer angle well marked, so that the front surface is 
clearly delined from the outer one, as shown in the 
illustration. 


(3) Letter from Mr IL Lydekker. 

The wild sheep skulls and horns from the north side 
of the Elburz range, figured and described by Major 
Kennion in * The Field ’ of March 30, are certainly of 
the urial or shapu type, as distinguished from that of 
the Armenian wild slieep (Oi'is orientalis, or Ovis gmdini). 
It is, however, very remarkable that the wild slieep ob¬ 
tained from the Elburz by the Hon. W. Erskine, and 
described by myself in ‘The Field’ for 1905 (vol. civ., 
p. 1031), were of the Armenian type, altliough presenting 
certain resemblances to the urial. As Mr Erskine started 
on his expedition from Tehran, it seems higlily probable 
that his specimens were obtained on the southern Hank 
of the Elburz; and, if so, the watershed of tliat range 
may prove the division between the habitat of sheep of 
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the urial and of the Armenian type. Further eastward, 
sheep of the urial type, which I have identified with 
Brandt's 0, arkal, occur in the Kopet Dagh range, be¬ 
tween Persia and Eussian Turkestan, and it may be 
that, as Maj or Kennion suggests, the North Elburz sheep 
are nearly allied to or identical with them. I hope to 
induce Major Kennion to send a specimen to the British 
Museum. 


(4) Extkact from Letter from Mr E. Lydekker (lieaded 

Variation in Horns of Mouflon ”). 

... I may mention in conclusion that Major Kennion 
lias presented to the Natural History Museum the skins 
of some of the wild sheep shot by him on the north side 
of the Elburz range, as described in ‘ The Field ’ of March 
30 (p. 529). From the evidence of these skins, which 
show no whitish saddle-mark, as well as from information 
supplied to me in a letter from Major .Kennion himself, 
I am convinced that these sheep are urial and not Ar¬ 
menian wild slieep. Furthermore, I believe they will 
prove to be identical with the wild sheep of the Kopet 
Dagh (a branch of the Elburz range), which I have de¬ 
scribed under the name of Ovis viynci arlcaly although the 
typical locality of that race is the Usturt plateau, west of 
Lake Baikal. The latter point I shall he able to decide 
when the heads ot Major Kennion’s specimens (one of 
which he lias kindly prumisetl to give to the Natural 
History Museum) arrive in this country. 

1 rom the evidence allorded by these sheep and others 
trom the soutli side of the Elburz, described by me in 
‘Ihe I'ield for 1004 (vol. civ., p. 1031) under the name 
of Ocis (imclini crslcimi, it may now be stated that "while 
urial occur on the north side of the Elburz range, that 
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species is replaced on its southern flanks by tlie Armenian 
wild sheep. The above-mentioned Elburz race of the 
latter shows signs of approximations towards the urial 
type; and with the evidence attbrded by the moution 
horns forming the proper subject of this conimuiiicatioii, 
it would not surprise me to find that Ovis and 

0. 07'ientalis (=gmelini) intergrade. 

(5) Letter from AuTfiOR. 

Before this can reach London, no doubt Mr Lydekker 
will liave set at rest the question whether the sheep I 
shot on the northern slopes of the Elburz are urial or 
belong to some other species of wild sheep. I should 
have mentioned the locality more precisely in my original 
letter, for the term Elburz (being, I believe, unknown in 
Eastern Persia, where the range merges into the Paropa- 
misus) is apt to be misleading. The nullahs I was shoot¬ 
ing in were some draining into the Gurgan river, which 
itself flows into the Caspian. Though tlie animals were 
certainly of the urial type, as I previously mentioned, 
they seemed to me bigger beasts, and I shall be surprised 
if tiiis is not borne out by cranial measurements. 

As regards the statement that urial, which occur on 
the northern side of tlie Elburz, are replaced by the 
Armenian species on the southern flanks, I would point 
out that an animal, indistinguishable from the urial, is 
found in most of the hills of Eastern Persia. I have 
myself shot them in Kain, and in the hills north-east 
of Meshed. The last-named locality must, I should 
think, from a zoological point of view, be called the 
“southern slopes of the Elburz” (though the drainage 
is actually to the north), while the former is, of course, 
a good deal south of the Elburz. 
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With respect to the right^iand or left-hand spiral, or. 
as I should prefer to call it, the outward or inward twist 
of the horns, I was rather surprised to learn that it was 
considered a sufficiently fixed peculiarity to distinguish 
species. For instance, I should say the greater number 
of urial I have shot have horns in one plane or with a 
twist outwards, but I have certainly shot a few with a 
twist in the opposite direction. There is, I think, one 
in the Srinagar Club, which perhaps one of your readers 
in that delectable spot may corroborate. 

It may interest your readers to learn that a ewe of the 
kind, shot by me in the Elburz, is now on the way to 
the Zoological Gardens. ... 

(G) Letteu fuom ]\Ir 11 Lydekker. 

Three of the beads of the wild sheep obtained by ^lajor 
Ii. L. Kenuiou near llujiiurd, Persia, previously referred 
to in ‘The Field,’ IMarch 30, April G, and July 30, are 
now mounted, and one of them has been handed over to 
the Pritish Museum by i\Ir Kowlaud Ward. As Bujuurd 
is situated.in the valley lying between the Ala Eagh on 
tlie south and the Kopet Dagh on the north, it was from 
the first practically certain that the sheep would turn out 
to belong to tlie Kopet Dagh race of the urial {Ocis vi^nn 
(f.rJcal), As the result of a comparison of one of Major 
Ivennion’s specimens with a skull and horns presented 
to the Museum by Mr St George Littledale some years 
ago, this is now definitely proved to be the case, both 
examples showing tlie peculiarly wide, Hat, and sparsely 
rid'^ed front surface of the horns distinctive of that race. 
Tlie horns of the two finest of the Bujuurd rams are very 
large, forming ratlier more than a complete circle. The 
white rulls of the same two specimens are also very large 
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—larger and more wholly white, I think, than in any 
other race of the uriaL In this respect these sheep 
differ very markedly from Ovis orientalis, which occurs 
on the south side of the JClburz range, near Tehran, the 
ruff in all the specimens which have come under my 
observation being comparatively small, and chiefly com¬ 
posed of black or blackish hairs on the lower part of 
the throat. 
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Composition, and Tukatme.'ct. Crown 
8vo, Is. Cd, 


ALISON, SIR ARCHIBALD, BART. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE. BySirAnrH- 
IIIA 1 , 1 ) .Ai.ison, Dart,, D.C, L, 

1. Fiiom the Commencement or the 

Fuench Hevoli.'iion to ihe 
Rattle oe Wateiu.oo. 

f.'/f.'ion, 13 vol.-i. crown 
8 VO, £2, ILs. 

2. Continuation to the A<’* t,',sioN or 

Louis Nm’oleon, 
ii7/r/i)')/ I'flition, 8 vol.s. 3vo. 
£•,>, Ts. t)d. 

J'eojflc'a Julilion, 8 vols. crown Svo, 
3-1 s, 

ALLEN. J. W. 

THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN EDU¬ 
CATION. Ry J. w. Allen. Crown 
Svo, 6s, net. 

ALMOND, HELY HUTCHINSON. 
CHRIST THE PROTESTANT, AND 
OTHER SKR.MONS. Ry Hei.y Hut- 
cuissoN Almond, Crown 8vo, y.s. 

ANCIRNT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Ruv. W. 
I-i'CAs Collins, M.A. Price Is. each 
net. For List o/ I'uL. ire p. 32. 

ANDERSON, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 
THE SCOTTIBH PASTOR. A MfiiUial 
of Pa.storal Theology. By Rev. Geoih.k 
Andl'Hson, R.D., Minister of Renfrew, 
Lecturer on Pii.stonil Theology under 
the Gener.il Assembly of the Church of 
Bcollaiid. Crown 8vo, 2s, bd, net. 

ANDERSON, J. MAITLAND. 

ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY .MAT- 
HICIIL.\TION ROLL. Ry J. Mait- 
land ANr^Eicso.s'. Demy 6vo, 18s, lurt. 

A PLAIN WOMAN. 

POOR NELLIE. By A Plain Woman. 
Crown 8Vo, 33. bd, 
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ARMYTAOK. A. J. QRBEN-. 

MAIDS OK UONOUH. Dy A. J. 
GitERx-ARMVTAGK. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

ATKINSON. MABEL. 

LOCAL GOVEUNMENT IN SCOT- 
LA N’I). By Marel Atkinson, M.A. 
Demy Svo, 6 s. net. 

AYTOLN, PROFESSOR. 

LAYS OF TFIE SCOTTFSII CAVA¬ 
LIERS. AND OTHEB POEMS. By 
W. El>ltoNIisT(H'SE Aytol'n, D.C. L., 
Professor of IDietoric iiml Uelles- 
T.ettrcs in the University of Edinburyli. 
New Edition. Fcap. nvo, 3s. (mI. Ctienp 
Edition. Cloth, Is. Sd. Piiper cover.s, Is, 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA¬ 
LIERS. From designs by Sir Noel 
I‘aton. Small 4to, 10 s. Od. 

BADEN-POWELL, MAJOR B. 
BALLOONING AS A SPORT. By Majoi 
B. BAhKN-PowKi.t.. With Ilhistratioiis. 
Crown Svo, 3 s. Cd. net. 

BAIRD. J. Q. A. 

THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. Edited 
byJ. G..\, Baiuu. Second !ni]>re«svoii. 
With Portraits and MUisttatiuns. Demy 
Svo, Ij.s. ried. 

BAIRD LECTURES. 

(Srf i(jiiicr Fi.i.NT, .MitcHEI.L, NiCoI . 
and llollERTSUN.) 

BANKS, D. C. 

THE EI'HIOS OF WORK AND 
'A KALI 11. By D. C. Banks. Crown 

BARBOUR, (3. r., D.Phll. 

SOME Piin.OSOPHK'AL ASPECTS 
OF CHUbSTlAN ETHICS. By G. F. 
R viator I!, D.Pltil, Crown Svo. 

BARBOUR. R. W. 

IIIoUGHTS FR(i.M THE WRITINGS 
OF K. \\\ BARIinUU. Post Svo, limp 
IfatluT, ‘2s. (id. lud. 

"BARFLEUR.” 

S'aval POI.icV. a Pika kor thi; 
Si i jiv ot W.vn. By “ BAHKLKiat." 
Demy .Nvo. 2 s. tid. net. 

BARRETT, C, R. B. 

IILVi’OHY OF THE ISth HUSSARS. 

By C. R. ]}. BAiatKTT. Small 4 to. 
I llustrated, 

BARRINOTON. MICHAEL. 

IHK KING’S FOOL. Ily Mini akl Bar- 

CUVWti 8 Vo, Oii* 

THE reminiscences OF SIR BAR¬ 
RINGTON BEAUMONT, BAHT. A 
oovel. Crown Svo, 69 . 


BARTLETT, E. ASHMEAD-. 

THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN 
EMPIRE. By E. A bum rad-Bartlett. 
IlluBtrate<I. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 

BELLE5HEIM, ALPHONS, D.D. 
HISTORY OP THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. From 
the Introduction of Christianity to the 
Prc'^etit Day. By Ai.phons BEi.i.fcs- 
HEiM, D. D., Canon of Avx-la-Chnjielle. 
Translated, with Notes and A<Iditions, 
by Sir D. Oswald Hunter Bt.AiR, Bart., 
O.S. B., Monk of Fort Augustus. Cheap 
Edition. Complete in 4 vols, demy Svo, 
witli Mnp.s. Price 21s. net. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER. 

RABELAIS. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Sir Walter Besant. 
F'cap. Svo, Is. net, 

BLACK. KENNETH MACLEOD. 

THE SCOTS CHURCHES IN ENG¬ 
LAND. By Kenneth Macleod Black. 
Crown Svo, 5s, net. 

BLACKBURN, D0UaLA5. 

A BURGHER QUIXOTE. By Douolas 
Blackburn, Author of ‘Prinsloo of 
Prinsloosdorp.’ Second Impression. 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

RICHARD HARTLEY: PROSPECTOR. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART. 

Notes of a life. By John Stuart 
Blackie. Edited by hi.s Nephew, A. 
Stodaht Walker. Crown Svo, 6s, net. 

THE LETTERS OP JOHN STUART 
BLACKIE TO HIS WIFE. With a 
few earlier ones to his Parents. Selected 
ami edited by his Nephew, A. Stodart 
Walker, Second Impression. Demy 
Svo, l‘2s. Cd. net, 

BLACKWOOD. 

1H.ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Monthly, 
‘2s, Cd. Post free for one year, 30s. 

annals of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
William Blackwood and Hia Sons; 
Their Maoazink and Friends. By 
Mrs Oliphant. With Four Portraits, 
Til ini Edition. Demy Svo. Vols. 1. 
ami II., £‘2, ‘is. Large Paper Edition, 
£4, 4s, net. 

ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
Vol. HI. John Blackwood. By his 
Daughter, Mrs Blackwood Porter. 
With Two Portraits and View of Strath- 
tyruin. Demy Svo, 21s. Large Paper 
Edition, £2, ‘is. net. 
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BLACKWOOD. — conid. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. First 

Series* Price Is* c*ich iu Pai>cr 
Cover, 

They may also be had bound in Vi 
vols., cloth, ISs. Haif calf, richly 
gilt, 30s. 

Or the 12 vols. in 6, roxburghe, 21s. 
Half red morocco, 28s. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. Second 
Series. Complete in Twenty-four Shil¬ 
ling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 
vols,, cloth, SOs. In leather back, rox- 
buighe style, 37s. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 
52s. fid. Half morocco, 55s. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD, Tliird 
Scries. Complete in Twelve Shilling 
Parts. Hatidaotnely bound in 6 vols., 
cloth, 15s.; and in 12 vols., cloth, 18s. 
The 6 vola. in roxburglie, 21a. Half 
calf, 25s. Half morocco, 283 . 

TRAVEL. ADVENTURE, AND SPORT. 
From ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.' Uni¬ 
form with ‘Tales from Blackwood.’ In 
Twelve Part.s, each price Is. Hand¬ 
somely bound in 8 vols., cloth, 15s. 
And in half calf, 25s. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL SERIES. .See 
f:eparau Educational (kUttlogiie. 

NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Ss. 6d. each. 
Now ready :— 

W'e.s'derHOLME. By P. G. Ilamertoii. 
Thk Stuiiv ok Margreokl. By D. 
.stoiTfir Meld rum. 

A Sk.v.sitivk Pi, a NT. By E. D. Gerard. 
Ladv Lee’s WinowiioOD. By General 
Sir E. B. Ham ley. 

Katie Stewart, and other Stories. 
By Sira Olipliant. 

Valentine and im8 Brother. By the 
.S-ame. 

So.N.'i AND Daughters. By tlie Same. 
Mak.\iorne. By P. G. IJnmerton. 

Ueata. By E. 1). Gerard. 

IBaiGAH MV NKHainorR. By the Saine. 
The Waters ok llERCx’Lrj^. By Uie 
Same. 

Fair to Her. By L, W, M, Lockliait. 
Mi.ne ls Thi.s'k. B) the Same. 

Dourlek and Qinrri. By (he Same. 
PicCAruLLY. By Laurence Olipliant. 

Witli Illustrations. 

Lady Barv. By D. Gerftrd. 

Poor Nellie. By A Plain Woman, 

STANDAUD NOVELS. Unirorin in .size 
and biodJng. Each complete in one 
Volume. 


BLACKWOOD— contiL 

FLO JUS HEItlES. Illu.stratert Boards. 
fl<uiiid in Cloth, 2s. 8<L 

The Cruise ok the Midge. Bv the 
Same. 

CvHiL Thornton, By Captain Hutnil- 
ton. 

The Provost, Ac. By John Galt, 

Sir Andrew Wylie. Bv the Same 

Reginald Dalto.v. By j. G. Lockhart. 

Pen Owen. By De.an Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lookh,art. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood, Bv General 
Sir E. B. Hatnley. 

The Perpetual Curate. By Mrs 

Olipliant. 

JOH.S I A Love Story. By the Same. 

SUILLISa SEItlES, Illustrated Cover. 
Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rector, and The DocT<m’.s 
Family. By Mrs Olijdiant. 

The Like ok Mansie Wauch. Bv 
U. M. Moir. 

PEMN.3ULAR Scenes and Sketches, 
By F, Hard man. 

Sir Fkizzi.e Pumpkin, Nkihti! at 
Mes-s, Ac. 

Valerius; A Roman Story. By J. G. 
Lockhart. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 

BALLADS. Eighteenth Edition, witli 
Autohiograiditcal lijtrf>luoti.ui l.y .nr 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 'With 
IllustiatiniLs by Doyh-. Livch, nud 
Crowipiill. Small 4to, 5s. net. 


BOVVHILL, MAJOR J. H. 

QUESTION.S AND ANSWEHS IN' THE 
THEOUV AND PRACTICE OP .MiLl* 
TAHV TOPOGRAPHY. By .Maim 
J. II. BoWiiii.L. Cdiwii Set), 4.S. nl, 
n“t. Portfolio Containing 3l working 
plains and diagrams, 3.s, fitl. net. 

BRACKKNBURY, GLNKRAL SIR 
HENRY. G.C.B. 

SO .ME MEMoltlES OF MV SPA BE 
TIME, 11 N"'5. By (iein-ial t)|.. ]{jght 
Hon. Sir IIe.nrv Bn vckenhurV. tJ.r. 11. 
With port I nit. Cruan 8vo, .'is. net. 

B RE AD A LB AN E, THE MARCHION¬ 
ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OP BL.\CK MOUNT. 
By the .Marchionk.ss ok Bheadalkank. 
Second Impie.s-.ion, Wifli Ilhi.stratioiis 
from I’hotograph.s hy Olive M.ackvn/ie. 
Short demy, os. net. 

BRIDGES. PHILIPPA. 

THE GBEE.N WAVE OF DESTl.NY. 
Bv Phii.ippa Bridges. Crown 8vo, Os. 
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BRODRIBB, W. J. 

DKMUSTHKNKS. (Aiici(>nt Classics for 
Kti>{lisli Rcadersi.) liy W. J. Broi>ribb. 
Fcap. 4 jvo, 1b. net. 

BRUCE, MAJOR CLARENCE DAL- 
RY AlPLE. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLO. Being the Account of ft Journey 
OverlanJ from .Simla to Pekin. By 
MiOor Clakekce Damiysiule Bni’CK. 
Witli Illustrations. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH¬ 
OLD, AM> OTUER TaLK.S. By Jons 
Bt’CHAN. St’Coml I in liression. Crown 

Svo, t>s. 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Sccorul Impression. Short*iemy Svo, 0>s. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY liV- 
Ways, and oihku Essays. Demy 
Sv<), 7s. t3J. net. 

BURBIDQE, F. W. 

DOMESTIC floriculture, WIN¬ 
DOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECOR.VTIONS. Being Practical Direr- 
tioiiM for the Propagation, Culture, ami 
AriTiiigeiiieut of Plants ami Flowers 
Domestic Orii.aments. By F. \\L Buii* 
ntiMJK. Srcoml Edition. Crown svo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. t>il. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

Tin: 111SroBY I)I’ SCOl'L aNIj. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to tlie ENtilirtiuii of 
tile last Jacobite liisunvction. By 
John Hit.I. UriaoN, D.C.L., Historio- 
grapliei'.Royal for Srotlami. Cheaiicr 
IMition. In $ vols. ctown Svo, 2s. Od. 
net (■ach, 

THE BOOK-HUNTEK. A New Edition, 
with specially designed Tifle-)»age and 
Cover by .lti>epli ISrowii. Printed riu 
anti«iue laid iviprr. Po.st Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BUTH, JOHN. MARQUI:5S OF. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. R. -formed 
tiyOnii-r of the Holy tKcumenical Conn- 
I'd of Tti'ut ; [’ublistied by tinier of 
Pope St Plus V. ; :ind revised by Cle¬ 
ment VIII. »iid Uiban VI11, ; together 
with llie Ollifi's since gr.uited. Tniiis- 
lateii out of Latin into English by 
.bmv, M.sEujrtss t>K Boir, K.T. New 
Edition, Revisi'd and Etilarged. In 
•1 voN, crown Svo, 42s. net. In 1 vul. 
Clown 4to, t>;{s, net. 

THE ALTUS OF ST COLUMBA. With 
a Prose PaiMphnise and Note.s. By 
Jtuis, Muitoouss or Butk, K.T. In 
paper cover, 2s. Gd. 


BUTE. JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

SERM0NE8, FRATRIS ADiE, 0RDINI8 
PR.EMONSTRATENSI3, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto imimbliahed; to 
which is added a CoUectioii of Notes by 
the same, iUnstmtiTe of the ntle of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marqoisis of Bute, K.T., 
LL.D., &c., by Walter deGray Birch, 
LL.D., F.S.A., ofthe British Museum, 
&c. Koy-ftl Svo, 25s. net. 

CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MSS. formerly belonging 
to the Holy Oflice of the Inquisition in 
the C.ati.ary Ishand.^. PrejMred under 
the direction of the late J1arque,ss of 
Bute, K.T., LL.D., by >Valter de 
Gray Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal Svo, £3, 3s. net. 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS¬ 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OF 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R. N. Macfhail, and 
n. W. Lonsdale, With ISl Engrav. 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 2s. net. 

BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS¬ 
DALE, 

THE arms OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. By John, MARyUESs of Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H, W, 
Lonsdale. With imtncrous Illustra¬ 
tions, Crow'u 4to, £,2, 2s. net, 

CAIRD, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Clas-sies for 
English Readers.) By Edward Cairo, 
LL.D. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

CAIRO, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINgZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Reailers.) By Principal Cairo, 
Fcap. Svci, Is, net. 

CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL¬ 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 
1S‘,»3). By Professor William Cald- 
vvF-M., IXSc,, M'Gill University, Mon¬ 
treal. Demy Svo, 10s. Od. net. 

CALLWELL, COL. C. E.. C.B. 

THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COM¬ 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By Col. C. E. 
Callwell, C.B. With Plans. Post 
Svo, Gs. net. 
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CALLWBLL,, COL. C. E., C.B.— 

TACTICS (.fF TO-DAV, Second Editioii, 
Crown 8vo, 23. Od. net 

MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Thkih 
Re:latiok» and Intjerdetendenck. 
Dciny Svo, 15s. net. 

THE TACTICS OF HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown Svo, 3s. tJd. net. 

CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE .MANTLE OF THE EAST. Ry 
Epmusii) Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
Sv'o, 6s. net. 

THE GENERAL PLAN. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CAREY, WYAIOND. 

“No 101." Third linpiession. By Wv- 
MoND Carey. Crown Svo, Cs. 

CARLYLE, R. W.. C.I.E., and 

A# d., Al.A. 

A HISTOBV OF MEDIAvVAL POLI¬ 
TICAL THEORY IN THE M'ES'J'. 
By R. W. Cahlvlr, C.I.E., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; find A. J. Caulvi-e, 
M.A., Chaplain nnd Lpcfurer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Oxfi*r<i. 
In 3 vols. demy Svo. V'ol. L — A History 
of Political theory from the Roman 
Lawyer.s of the Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth, By 
A. .L Carlyle. 153. net. Vol. II.— 
Demy Svo, 15.s, net. 

“ CHASSEUR.” 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
war. By “Chasseur.” Crown bvo, 
t'S* net. 

CHESNEY, SIR aEOROE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
Gkokue Chess ev, K.C.B. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 

CHRISTIE, REV. GBORaR, B.D. 

THE INFI.UKNCE OF LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTl.SH REFORM ATIdN. 
tty Rev. GK(*Rf;K Christie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 68. net. 

CHURCH, REV. A. 

OVID. (Ancient ClassiM for trnglisli 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church. Fcap. 
8vo, Ls. net, 

CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
llemlers.) By Rev. A. Chuiich and 
W. J. BKODKtbB. F'caji. 8 VO, Is. net. i 


CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OF Co.M.MoN ORDER: 

BEING FoB.MS Of WoRSlIJf I‘<SUKD riv 

THE CllUfu ii Sekvu'e SocixiV. Seventh 
Edition, caiefnllv revi.seJ. In 1 vol 
crown evo, clutli, 3s. 6d. ; French mor¬ 
occo, 5s, Also in 2 vols. crown fve, 
cloth, 4s. ; French moroeco, *>s. 6d 
DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
AND E E N I N G PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
Svo, 33. 6(L 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. I.ssiK'd by the Church 
Service Society. Witli Sc<<tlislj Hymnal, 
cloth, 3d. 

CLARKE, MAJOR SEVftlOUR. 

THK BOYDS OK i^ENKlLL .\ND 
TBOCHJtlG : THEIU ANCKSTOUS 
AND DESCP:NDANrs, By Major 

SKVMi^VR CLAftKK, Out'CJlS UWlj CaUjC'- 
roll Mo, js. iJtt. 

CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, KX.M-G. 

SALKH : A kl. By Sii‘ Ih oii 

Clikktjkd, KX,M.G. Ci'uwri Svo, 

CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENHY HUXLKV. 
t*rri EDglisii Writers," By Evw'ahv 
CLofjp. Crown svo, 2s. M, 

CLOUSTON, J, 5TORER. 

'UfK LLNaTIC at LaIIGE. By J, 
SloRhk N If I til I tu 

Crown Svo, nc't 

COUNT BUNKER: litMUg t-> 

' Thu* Lunatic at Large/ Tlnnl liuiires- 
SltiU, Crown Svn, f'lS, 

THE ADVENTUtiES OF M. DTIaHI- 
COT, I'hiri.l 1 inthressintu Cruwn bvo^ 
Ciy. Cln*ap Eli it ion, tid, 

OUR LADY'S INN, Crown Cs, 

GARMfSCATH. Crown Svo, Cs. 

COLEBRpOKEp HELEN. 

WINGEI) DREAMS. By Hkm:n Colk* 
BKOoKf'.. Crow'll Svo, Cs. 

COLLINS, C* W. 

tfAJNT *SLMON. (Ki>ringn €las?iics for 
English Rcaiien^) By C. W. Coi [j> 5 , 
Feap, Bvo, ]h, net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Aijclefit Classirs for Eng- 
IihIi lU^^^iilrrs.) Fuap, bvo, is. nt‘t. 

PIjATO, (Aindi-nt Classics for English 
HvaiJtrra.) Foap. 8vo, Is, net. 

COLLINS, W, E. VV. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY CIHCKETEIL By 
W, E. W, CorLiSs. Cri»w^ri 8vo, 0>\ 

COLLINS, REV- W- LUCAS. 

BUTLFIL (Philosoijliu'al ClasniVs for 
Kiigiish Ilt*iKh'rs,) Jly Rev, \\\ L. 
CoiJ.iN.s, FeajL bvo, Is. net. 

MONTAIGNE. (Foreigr* Glassies for 
English Readers,) Fcaii, bvo, Ls. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

LA FONTAINE. AND OTHER 
FRENCH FAHULISTS. {Foreign Clas¬ 
sics for English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 

}s. uet. 


HOMER, ILl AD-HOMER, ODYSSEY- 
VIRGIL-CICERO-ARISTOFHANES 
— PLAUTUS AND TERENCE—LUC¬ 
IAN - LIVY - THUCYDIDES. (An- 
inciit Cl.issics for English Readers.) 
Fcap, 8vo, Is. net. 


COAIBE, ft\R5 KENNETH. 

CEIdA KIRKHAM’S SON. By Mrs 
Kf-Nsmi CoMbK. Second Impression. 

Cr(jwn S\"o, 6s* 

SEEKERS AL1>. Crown Svo, 6s. 


COAIPTON-BURNETT. 1. 

DOLORES. Ry 1. CoMrroN-BL’RNETT. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

LORD JIM: A Tai.f.. By Jos^Eeii 
Conrad, Anthor of ‘The Nigger of the 
Nareisstis,' 'An Outcast of the Lslands,’ 
• Tides of Unrest.'Ac. Fourth Impres¬ 
sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 

YOU ril : A Narrative: and Two othkr 
STORM'S. Third IiMpression. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


COUTTS, H. B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 
By U. B. Moxev Coutts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS¬ 
TORY. From the Days before the '-IS 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.A. (Oxon.), 
lion. LL.D. (Glasgow). With Portraits, 
Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

CRAWFORD. ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

CRAWFORD. F. MARION. 

SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Craw¬ 
ford, Author of ‘ Mr Isaacs, &C., &C. 
Crown Svo, 3s. Cd. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. People's Edition, Gd. 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(Nfc under Nicol and Robertson.) 

CROSS J W 

IMPRESSIONS OF DANTE AND OF 
THE NEW WORLD. By J. W, Cross. 
Post Svo, Os. 

THE HAKE’S PROGRESS IN FIN¬ 
ANCE. Crown Svo, 2s. net, 


COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

MTU HUY UF 1637, COMMONLY 
(WLLKD LAUD’S LITURGY. Ed- 
itcil by the Rev, Professor Cooi’KH, 
D.D.. Glasgow. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

COPLESTON, BISHOP. 

discin'l.l’S. (.\iicieii1 ('lassies for 1-ing- 
lisll l{e:ii|''is.) Uy llishilp C’ol'I-t.sluN. 
svi', l.s. net, 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT¬ 
LAND, 111 d'Otiv >vn viiliime.s ot'abiiMt 
3.'i(i pp. eaeh, Willi Miij's. Priee 7s. Gd. 

iii'l 

1'11'K AND KINUiVSS. By .Kneas- 
,t, G Maokav, I.L.D., Shio iff of t he;.,- 
('on lit les, 

DU.Ml'KlliS AND t7ALl,OWAY. By 
Sir llKunt.ui .Maxwkii. Biit., M.P. 

Kditeiii, 

MoBAV AND NAIRN. ByCHMUrs 
Rv\ii i\i. LI., I)., Slieritl ot Dumfries 
and Ualliiv.ay. 

INVKi:Nf:.''S, Bv .1 Camkron Lkk-, 
IM'. 

ItnXnrilUM, SELKIRK, AND 
t’l'il'ilSM'iS, By .Njr Ginuu.i': DiU’ut.AS, 
M il i t . 

ABKltliKLN AND BANFF. By Wii- 
ii.vM Waii, Ld i I or of .\ herder’ll ' D.iily 
I'ree Pres.s.' 


CUMMINQ, C. F. GORDON. 

.MEMORIES. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
MiNo. Demy 8vo. Illustr.ited, 20s. net. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. Post Svo. Illu.s- 
traft'd. Cheap E<litiou. Os. 

A LADYS CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-0F-W.\R. IVstSvo. Illustrated, 
Cltcap Edition. 6s. 

FI RE-FOUNTAINS. 2 x’ols. post Svo. 

I llustiateii, 2js. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post Svo. Illus¬ 
trated. Clu’.ap Edition. Os. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Smallpost 
St’O. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

CURTIS. HARPER. 

THE LORD DOLLAR (DoS Di.sKRti). 
By HAurKU Ci’irns. Crown 8vo, Os. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BL\S. By Mauodkritb Curtis. 
Clown 8 v(i, 6 ,s. 

MAlU'l.X : S Ti!anscuii“T trom Life. 
Ciiovi) Svo, hs. 

t)H I EOR ,V.N ANGEL. Crown Svo, 6.s. 
DAVIES. J. 

HESIOD AND TIIKOONIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Daviks. Fc.ip. Svo, is. net. 

CATUIdA’S. TIBULLUS. AND PRO¬ 
PERTIUS. (.Aiu'ieiit Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Iteaderfl.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 
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DAVIS, JESSIE AINSWORTH. 

“WHEN HALF-GODS GO." B.vJsssie 
Ainswoath Davis. Second impres¬ 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DE HAVEN, AUDREY. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
DE Haves, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DESCARTES. 

TEE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
original Prencli and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical aiid 
Critical, on the Cartesian Pltilosoph). 
By Professor Veitch, LL.D. P'our- 
teentb Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

"•DIES IRAE." The Story of a 
Spirit In Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 VO, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maud 

Di VER- Ninth IrnpressioiL Crown 
Ch, Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im¬ 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s* Cheap Edi¬ 
tion, Ifi- net, 

CANDLES IN THE WIND, Sixth Inv 
prcssioTi* Crown 8vo, 6s* Cheaj> Edi* 
tion in the press. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown SvQ, 5s, net. 

OODDS and MACPHBRSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND¬ 
MENT ACT, iyu8. Ah no til ted by 
J* M. Doons, C.B., of the Scottiwli 
Ofhee; Joint - Editor of the ‘Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland/ and 
Ewa k Maclh lrsos, Adv<K*ute, Lei^al 
Secretary to the Lord Afivucate, In 
1 vol. crown yvo, 5s, net. 

DONNE, W. B. 

EUIllPJDES, (Ancient Classics for Etit:- 
lish Headers.) By W, B, DuNNL, 
Fcap, &VO, Is. net, 

TACITUS, (AiicifUit Classics for English 
Keaderd,) Kcap, Is, net. 

DOUaLASp CHARLES. ALA,, IKSc, 

THE ETHICS OF JOHN STUAHT 
MILL, By CHAHLKfci Douglas, M.A., 
D.Sc*, late L*^etnrer in Moral Philos¬ 
ophy, aiifl Assistant t<j the Professur 
of Mo Jill Philosophy in the Univeisiiy 
of Etlintiurgh. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

JOHN iSJUAKT MILL: A Stlov uv 
tils pHJLoaoPHV* Crown ^vo, 4s. Od, ; 
net. 


DURAND, SIR H* MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFIUCA 
By the Right Hon, Sir H. M. DUhANO, 
G.C.M,G,, K,C.SJ,. Ac. Crown 8vo, 
6s, net 

ECCOTT, W, J. 

FORTUNE'S CASTAWAY. By \\\ J, 
Eccott, Crown Svo, 6s. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Ciown 
Svo, 6s, 

THE HEARTH OF HUTTON. Crown 
8 VO, 6s, 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR, Crown 8vo, 
t>3. Cheap Edition. Is. net. 

THE BACKGROUND, Crown Svo, 6s, 

A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

ELIOT* QEOROE, 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OF 
GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, with 
Photogra\ijrc Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
HatherelL R*!., Edgar Itundy, R.L. 
Byaiu Shaw, H.L, A. A, Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Claude A. Shej*- 
]»erson, R. L, E. J. Sulli van, and 2^1a.\ 
Cowi>er. Earb Work compute in uine 
Volume. Handsomely Ujund, gilt Xo]*. 
3s, t>d. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Bkde. 

ScuKF.s or Clerical Lirr. 

The iliLL os the Fl<>ss, 

Fm.rx Holt, the Raijical, 

MiOOLEMAHC'll. 

Silas ^Iaiiskh ; Bkotueu Jacor ; 

The Lifteii \'eil* 

Romola. 

Dasjki, Dehosda. 

T'rk Se^asi<h Gvisvj Jural. 

Essays; Thkophrasius Such, 

GEORGE ELIOT'S LIKE. With Por¬ 
trait aiid otlier I llustiat ifuis. New 
Edjfiofjj 11 j one volume. Crown ^vo, 
7.S, Od, 

LIKE AND WORKS OF GEOR<;E 
EI^IOT (Warwick Editioij). 14 loluim-'., 
cloth, )irn[>, gilt toji, net (wu' vohiuie ; 
leathiT. lim[i, gilt lojc LN. i>d. urt ]i+*r 
volume; leuth»*r, g»U top. ivitlj h*-ok- 
inarker, Pjs. net p^^r vol unite 
AnAii UEiif;. 826 pji. 

The Mill on the Floss, 82^5 p{). 
Feijx Hoit, iriE JUuical, 718 pf>. 
Uovou.A. UOO ]>p. 

SrrXEs Cllkkal Life. 621 ] i \). 
Silas .Mar.ver; Buothek Jaiuu; 

Tmk Lii-tej* Vrrr, 5hn pp, 
Mft>lH,EMA liCfl 2 VO Is, 664 /IJmI 

630 pp, 

Daniel Deronpa, 2 vols. 616 and 
636 pii, 

T he ScANrsEi Gvi^y ; Juhal, 

E-says; TiiEoriiKAsms Stxn, 

InKt, 2 vols., 626 and 580 i>p. 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


ELIOT, OEOROE— 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (StanJaixl 
Elfiitioii). 21 vohinies, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, yilt top, 23. 6<l. ixr vol.; 
or ill roxburniie binciinK, 3s, 6d, per vol, 

Adam liKiu;. 2 vol.s, 

T»k Mill om the Floss. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 

Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes oe Clerical Like. 2 vols. 

M IDDLEMABCII. .3 VOls. 

Daniel Dekonim. 3 vols, 

Silas Mahnek. 1 vol. 

Ji'hal. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gvi*sy. 1 vol. 

Kssavs. 1 Vol. 

Thkophuasti’.s Situ. 1 vol. 

LIFK AND WORKS OF GEORGK 
ELIOT (Cal)iiu’t lulition). 24 volmiics, 
crown Svo. price £fi. Also to be had 
Imiid.soiiifly Ikmiii'I in half ami full calf. 
The Votnines arc sold srp,irately, bound 
in clolli, price 6s. each. 

NOVELS HY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu. 
lar cop)rii;ht Edition. In new uuifonii 
binding;, price 3s. (id. each. 

Adam Rei'E. 

The Mii.l on the Floss. 

Sccnes ok Cleuic.al Like. 

Romot.a. 

Fkiix llOl.T, THE Radicai,, 

Sm A.s Marker; The Likted Veil; 

Rrothkr Jacor, 

Miudlemakch. 

Daniel Deronda. 

ESS.\YS. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

I.MI’RESSIdNS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SU('li. Nine Edition, ("novn Svo, 6s, 

THE sI’ANISH gypsy. New Edition. 
Crown .s\o, .6s. 

THE LEGEND OE .lUDAL, and other 
Poems, oi.ri and New. New Edition, 
Cl iiWll K\’(>, fis. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
1 llnstrat loiis by Re;ijnaUi Itircli, Crown 
Svo. Is. lid, lift, Clioap Edition, 2s. Oil. 

.-^('ENES (lE CLERICAL LIFE. Clieap 
Edition. Its. Illiistrateil Edition, witli 
‘.'U Illnsf rat ions by H. R. Millar, crown 
Svo, ‘2s. t)d. ; plain clotli, 2s. ; paper 
covers. Is, 

AD.6M REDE. New Edition, crown Svo, 
pai'cr cover, Is. ; crown Svo, witli Ulus- 
ttat ions, clotb, 2s. 

'fllE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
I'Mition, )iaper covers, Is, ; cloth, 'Js. 

WISE. Wll'i'Y, AND TENDER S.\Y- 
I Nils, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
S'dcetvd ft,MU tlie tVorks of GEOitra; 
Ei.ioi. New Edition. Feap. Svo, 

3s, t)d, 

1:1.LIS, HETH. 

MADAME, WII.I, YOU WALK 
111 I ii El l is. Crown Svo, (Is. 


ELLIS. BETH—coatd. 

BLIND MOUTHS. Crown Svo, Os. 

THE JIOON OF BATH. Fourth Irn- 
pres.sioii. Crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edi¬ 
tion, Is. net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second tiiipression. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

ELTON. PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
Elton, M.A., Professor of English 
Litciatnre, University College, Liver- 
(lool. Grown 8vo, 6s. net. 

EVERARD, H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN¬ 
DREWS. By H. S. C. Ever ARIL With 
Eiglit Coloured Portraits. Crown 4to, 
21s. net. 

F. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With 60 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

FERRIER, PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Crown 
Svo, 14s, 

FITZGERALD, JOHN ZACHARY. 

RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER O HAR- 
ALAN, AND SOME NEW CHRIS¬ 
TIANS. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By 
John j4achary Fitzgerald. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PIIILOSOHUV AS SCIENTIA SCI- 
ENTIAUUM. a History of Classifica¬ 
tions of the Sciences. By Robert 
Fi int, D.D., LL. D., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, 
Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgli, iS:c. lbs. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL,'BlBLl. 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Vs. 6il. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BELGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. Svo, 21s. 

THEISM, 'l entil Edition, Revised. Crown 
Svo, Vs. 6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo, lOa, 6iL 

VICO. (P)iilosophic.al Clas.sics for English 
Keader-s.) Fcap. Svo, Is, net, 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG¬ 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mre 
t>LU’i[ANT. Price Is. each net. For 
Lift (ij I'vh. see }h 32. 

FORREST. G. \V.. C.l.E. 

UlSlORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 
Hy G. W. Fokrkst, C.l.E. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vols. demy Svo, 3Ss. net. 


By 
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F0RRE5T, a. W., C.I.E. —conirf. 

LIFE OF FIELD • MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE R. CHAMIiEBLAIN, 

G.C.B., G.C.S.I. With two Plioto- 

gravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 18d. net. 

F0R5TER P M 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD, 

By E, M. Forstkr, Crown 8vo, 6 k. 

THK LONGEST JOURNEY, Secoiirl 

ImpreasioiL Crown 8vo, 6s, 

FOULIS, HUGH. 

THE Vital SPAIiK. By Hugh Foi lis. 

Illustrated, la. net, 

FRANKLIN, MILES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN, 
By Miles Fhanklix. Crown 8to, 6s, 

FRASER, PROFESSOR A* CAMP¬ 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM, Being 
the GilTord Lectures delivered before 
the University of Editihurgh in Ibm- 
96, By Ali:3Cander Campbkll Fraser, 
D.C.L.^ Oxford; Emeritus Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh, Second Edition^ Revised, 
Post Pvo, 5s. 6<i. net, 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. In 1 
vol, dcrny 8vo, 6s, net. 

BERKELEY, (Philosophical Classics for 
English Reatiers.) Ft^ap. Svn, Is, net. 

LOCKE* (Philosophical Classics for 
English Rca<lers,) Fcap. Svo, Is, net. 

FRASER. DAVID. 

THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 
The Reconl of a Journey iii Thibet^ 
Tr.ins * Himalayan India, Chinese Tnr- 
kesfarip Russian Turkestan, and Persia, 
By David Fraskr, With IHustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches, Demy 6vo, £1, Is, 
net, 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a Journey along the Route of 
the Baghdad FtaiLvvay, With 83 Illustra¬ 
tions. Second Impression. Demy Svo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT, 
With numerous ILIustrations. Demy 
Svo, 12a, 6d. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Iinpri-saion. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s* 6(L French morocco, 3s. 

FULTON, T, WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
England Uj itie Doniinion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter¬ 
ritorial Waters ; with sj>ecial reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Nsral 
Salute By T- Wl:wy-s.h Fultox* 
I^ecturer on the Scienfihe Study of 
Fisheries Problems, The Urdversity, 
Aberdeen, With Charts and 
Demy Svo, 25s- net. 


FYFE, H, HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYFL By 
IL HAMiLTt)X Fyfk. With 11 lustra¬ 
tions. Crown Svo, 5fl. net. 

OALTp JOHN. 

THE PROVOST, Ac. By Jtmx Galt* 
Illustrated l>oards, 2s. ; cloth, 2 k* M* 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
hoards, 2s*; cloth, 2s* 6d, 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
SCOTTISH HYMNAL. WITH APPEN¬ 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churches hy Authority of tlie 
General Assemldy* L Ijirge ty[>e, cloth, 
red edges, 2s* 6iL ; Freiicli moroccoj Is. 
2* Bourgeois type, limp cloth, 1-'^* ; 
French morocco, 2*s* 3, Niuijarvjl tyj'C, 
cloth, red edges^ 6tL ; Freticli niorocct), 
Is. Id* 4. Pai>tr cowrs, 3d, 5* Sun¬ 

day-School EiUti<Jii, taper covers, hi*; 
cloth, 2d, No* 1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s* 
No. 2, hound witli tin* Psahus and Para- 
jihrascs, i^ioth, 2s, ; Frencti morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OF PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND FAMILY WORSHIP. Prej^ind 
hy a Special Coriunittri- of t)ic General 
Assembly of the Cfnircli of Scot In ud. 
New' Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcaji, 8VO, red edges, Is* »>L ucd. 

PRAYERS FOR h\\MrLy WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks' Pniyers* 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eiTil Asseriihly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land. Feri|). 8vo, reel edges, Is* net* 

ONE HUNDitEI) PRAYERS. Prepared 
liy the CiiTiirjiittec on Aids to Devotion, 
16mo, cloth limp, 6d* net. 

MORNING AND EVE*VING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. ITc- 
jmred l>y the Committee on Aids to 
Dcvfditui. hi, for 6, or Is, ]»er lOQ* 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Pre|Kired 
hy the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand, 16i:io, cloth limp, 
2d* net, 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER-FOLK. Prejvired and Pub- 
liNhed by Instruction of the General 
Assembly of tlm Church of Scollan<l. 
Fciip* Svo, Is, net* 

GERARD^ E- I>. 

HEATA; WHAT'S IN A NAME. By 
E* D* GrnxKi), Cheap Edition* Crow*n 
Svo, 3s. 6d* 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUB. Cheap 
Editinm Crown Svo, 3s* 6d, 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES* 
Cheap Eilition, Crown 8vd, 3s. 6d. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. 
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^HONOUR’S GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
E. Gbrard, Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

A FOREIGNER. An Anglo-German 
Study. Crown 8 vo, 63 . 

GERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. By Dorothea Gbrard 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crown 8VO, 6s. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown 8 vo, 68 , 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Croivn 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8 vo, 38. 6 d. 

RECHA. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown 8 vo, 6b. 

GERARD, REV. J. 

STONYHUUST LATIN GRAMSIAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo, 3s. 

GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. By Perceval 
OiURON. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

THE VROUW GROBELAAR'S LEAD¬ 
ING CASES. Crow’n 8 vo, 63 . 

SALVATOR. Crown 8 vo, Os. 

GIFPORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(if/ under Fraser and Tiki.e.) 

GILL, RICHARD. 

THE CHCls-PROBLEM. By Richard 
Gii.i.. 2 vols. crown Svo, 5.s. net each. 

QILLANDERS. A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
GtLLANDEKs, F.E.S. With Illustra¬ 
tions, Crown 8 vo, 15s. net. 


GILLESPIE, PEV. JOHN, LL.D. 
THE HUMOURS OF .SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Bov. John Gii.LKSriE, LL.D. 
Crown Svo, 3s, 6 d. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BAIjLADS and poems. By Memrers 
OK THE Gi.ASC.ow Ballad Ct-un. Crown 
8 Vo, Ts. 6 d. net. Third Series, 7.s. 6 d. 

QLEIQ, REV. G. R. 

TflE SUBALTERN. By Rov. G. R. 
Gi.eio, Fcap. 8 vo, la. net. 

GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By Henry Grey 
Graham. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 


GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

« uAMtTAr nw fruif ahtS HFT.AT. 


ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT¬ 
LAND. (Founded on that of the late 
Mr Ciaig Sellar.) By J. Edward 
Graham, K.C., Advocate-. New Edi¬ 
tion. Demy Svo, 25s. net. 


MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT. 1890. With Analy¬ 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Corrupt Practices Acts 
of 1883 and 1885, end Copious Index. 
Svo, is. 6 d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy 8 vo, 7s. 6 d. 


net. 


GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
BR50N, E. 

TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
By E. Maxtonb Graham and E. Pater¬ 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown Svo, 5 s. net. 

(IDAND .SARAH. 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. By Sabah 
Grand. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XENOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
Fcap. 8 vo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. (“LINES¬ 
MAN.") 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTE3. 
By Captain M. H. Grant (" Lines* 
MAN "), Illustrating nearlj' 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

GRETTON, LIEUT,-COLONEL O. 
LE M. 

CAMPAIGNS AND HISTORY OF THE 
iSth ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 
By Lieut.-Colonel 0. Le M. Gret- 
TON. 4to. Illustrated. 


GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL, 

POEMS. By Dulcibella Ethel Grey, 
With a Prefatory Note by il. Cholinon- 
dcley Pennell. Demy 8 vo. Vellum, 
r 2 s. Od. net: half vellmii, 7 a. 6 d. net. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV¬ 
ERNESS. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Third IinpresaioM. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance 
OF High Politics. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im¬ 
pression, Crown Svo, 63 . 
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ORIER, SYDNEY C.— contd. 

A CROWNED QUEEN: The Romance 
OF A MiNifiTER OF iSTATE. Third Im- 
' pressioD. Crown Svo, Ob, 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. Second 
ImprcBBion. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE KINGS OF THE EAST: A 
Romance of thf. near Futdre. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
Second Impression. Crown Svo, 6 «. 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formerly 
in the family of the Hon. Warren 
Hastin(;s, Esq., late Oovernor-Geiieral 
of India, Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE HEIR. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Fourth 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6 s. Cheaj) 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR. Third 
Impression. Crown Svo, 63 . 

THE PRIZE. Crown Svo, 63 . 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Demy Svo, 
6 s. net, 

QRIBRSON, PR0FE550R H. J. C. 

THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
H, J. C. GRieaaoN. Crown Svo, 59 . net. 

QRIERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL 
J. M., C.V.O., C.B., C,M.O, 

RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH VOL¬ 
UNTEER FORCE, 1859-1908. By 
Major-General J. M. Ghierson, C.V.O., 
C.B., C.M.G. With 47 Coloured Plates. 
Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

GRIFFIN, E. ACEITUNA. 

LADY SABAH’S DEED OF GIFF. 
By E. Aceituna Griffin. Crown 
Svo, 68 . 

A SERVANT OF THE KINO. Crown 
Svo, 6 b. 

GROOT, J- MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Mohqan dk Groot. Crown Svo, 63. 

A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

EVEN IP. Crown Svo, 63 . 

JAN VAN DYCK. Ciown Svo, 6 s. 

THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 6.3. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

WENDERHOLME. By P. O. Ham ERTON. 

Crown Svo, 33. 6 d. 

MARMORNE. Crown Svo, Ss. 6 d. 


HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Caphiin 
Hamilton. Illustrated b^rde, 23. ; 
cloth, 23. 6 d. 

HAMILTON, MARY, D.Lltt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI¬ 
VALS. By Mary Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


HAMLEY, GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
BRUCE. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR E.X- 
PLAINED A.ND ILLUSTRATED. By 
General Sir Eowaro Bhucl Hamley, 
K.C.B., K.C.5I.O. 

A New Edition, brought up to the 
latest requirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. Kiggell, C. il. 4to, with 
Ma| IS and Plans, 30s. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: As Ess.w. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. 

ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 

2d. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
bvo, 3s. 6 d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
25.; cloth, 2 s. Od. 

VOLTAIRE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) reap. Svo, la. net. 

HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. " Periods 
of European Literature." By David 
Uannay. Crown Svo, .5s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Cs. net. 

HARDMAN, F. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES. By F. Hardma.v. Illus¬ 
trated cover. Is.; clotli, Is. tkl. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Beatricf. Harhaden. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6 d. 

THE FOWLER. Illustrated Edition. 
Crown Svo, 39 . 6 d. 

UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations by IL R. 51 iliar. 
Square crown Svo, gilt top, 5s, net. 

K.\THARINE FllENSHAM. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. 

HARTLEY. GILFRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIFLE, 
AND SALMON-ROD. By GilfbiD W. 
Hartley. With numerous Illustnitions 
in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by G. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy Bvo, 6 ». net. 
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HA5ELL, E. J. . , 

CALDEEION. (Foreiffn Classics for 
English Readers.) By E. J. Hasell. 
Fcap, 8vo, Is net, 

TASSO. (Foreign Clas.sics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


HAY. BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEOROE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev, Bishop StkAIN, 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 


HAY. IAN. 

“PIP." By Ian Hay. Fottrtli Iinpres.sion, 
Crown 8vo, Cs. Clie.ap Edition, Is, net. 

“THE RIGHT STUFF." Some Epi* 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impiession. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edilhm in the press. 

A MANS MAN. Third Impression. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAYLLAR, FLORENCE. 
NEPENTHES. By Flobenck Havllar. 
Second Iinpres.sion. Crown Svo, 6s. 


HERKLE5S, PR0FE550R, and HAN- 
NAY, ROBERT KERR. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST LEONARD’S. 
By John Hrbklesb, Professor' of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St Andrews; and Robert Kerr 
Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History 
in the University of St Andrews. Post 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ST 
ANDREWS. 3 vols. demy Svo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rules. New' Edition. Fcap. Svo, Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hob- 
aht-Hampden. Crown Svo, Cs. 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. Illus¬ 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HOPE. JAMES F. 

A HISTORY OF THE lOOO PARLIA¬ 
MENT. By James F. Hope. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HAYWARD, A.. Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign Clas.sics for English 
Readers.) By A. Haywakd, Q.C. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PKTER’S PROGRESS. By Christopher 
Heath. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

HEMANS, MRS.I 

SELECT POEMS OF MRS HEMANS. 
Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


HUME, DAVID. 

DIALOGUES CONCERNING NAT¬ 
URAL RELIGION. By David Hoik. 
Reprinted, with .an Introduction by 
Brucr M'Ewen, D.Pbil. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

HUNT, C. M. G. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: Enolish- 
Aerikakder, Afrikander - Ekolisu. 
By C. M. G. Hunt. Small Svo, Is. 


HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadharn College, 
Oxfoni; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; ami Bishop of Chester. 
By P, A. Wric.ht Henderson. Witn 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 

HENDERSON. RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER'S 
GUIDE. By Kiciiabd Henderson, 
Member (by Examin.ation) of the Royal 
Agricultnral Society of England, the 
Higlilaiul and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors' Institu¬ 
tion. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fes.sor Wright, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Plans 
and Diagrams. Crown Svo, 5s. 

HERFORl), PROFESSOR. 

BROWNl N'G. “ Modern English Writers.” 
By C. H. llKitEonn, Lilt.D., Professor 
of Englisli Literature, University of 
Manchester. 23. 6d, 


HUTCHINSON, HORACE G. 

HINTS ON THE GAME OP GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hdtcbin.'jon. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth. Is. 

HUTTON, EDWARD. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By 
Edward Hutton. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

1NNE5, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE. Judg¬ 
ment of the House of Lords. With 
Introduction by A. Taylor Inner, 
LL.D. Demy Svo, Is. net. 

THE LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOT¬ 
LAND. A Treatise ou the Relations of 
Churches in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s, net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER.' 

ON THE HEELS OP I)E WET. By 
Tub Ixtkllioence Okficep_ Sixth 
Impression. Oown Svo, 6s. 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICER— confrf. 
THE YELLOW WAR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

f A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

IRONS, DAVID, M.A., Ph.D. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP ETHICS. By 

DAVfD I 

of Philoj^ophy in Bryn Mawr College^ 
Penn, Crown 8vo, 6s. net* 

JAMES. ANDREW. 

NlXETTr*EIGHT AND SIXTY TEAKS 
AVTER. By Andkew James. Crown 
Svo, 3s, 6d* 

JAMES. LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS AND BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By Lionel James (Intelligence Olliccr). 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JAAtES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 

MODERN STRATPXY. By Lieut. 
Walter IT, jAMt>i, /\*S.C., late R,E. 
With 6 Maps, Third Edition, ttior- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 
Royal Svo, 16s. net- 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS* With Waps and 
Plans, Deiijy Svo, 16s. net, 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP TACTICS 
FROM 1740 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY, Demy Svo. [Jn the 

JOHNSTON. 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY". An entirely New Edi¬ 
tion from the Edition by Sir Ciiaklks 
A, Camkrun, MpD, Revised and in 
great i>art rewritten by C\ M. Airman, 
W,A,, D.Sc,, P\R,S.E., F*LC,, Professor 
of Chemistry, Gla*sgow Veterinary C^d- 
lege* 20th Edition* Crown Svo, 63. Gd. 

CATECHISM OP AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi¬ 
tion from tlie Edition by Sir Charl»5 
A, Cameron. Revised and enlaiged by 
C. M, Airman, D.Sc., Ac. 95th Thou¬ 
sand* With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown Svo, Is, 

JOHNSTON, CHRISTOPHER N., 
K.C., LL-D. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT¬ 
LAND) ACTS, 1883 b) 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1880. With 
Notes, and Suniniary of Procedure, kc. 
By CiiRisTOHHKK N* Johnston, K.C\, 
LL.D* Sixth Edition, Demy 8vo, 6s, 
net* 

MAJOR OWEN, AND OTHER Tai.es. 
Crown Svo, Ca. 


JOKAl, MAURUS. 

T1MAR*S TWO WORLDS* By MAUnrs 
JoKAL Authorised Translation by Mrs 
Heoan Kennard, Che^ap Edition, 
Crown Svo, Gs. 

JORDAN. HUMFREY. 

MY LADY OF INTRIGUE* By Hum- 

FREV Jolt DAN* CfOWH 8 VO, 6s. 

KENNION, MAJOR R. L* 

SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER 
HIMALAYA, By Major li. I,. Ken- 
NioN* With Illustrations, Demy Svo, 
123. 6d, net* 

KER, PROFESSOR W* P* 

THE DARK AGES, Periods of Euro¬ 
pean Literature,*' By Profe>>or W, P. 
Ker. In 1 vol. crown 8vo^ 5s. net. 

KERR, JOHN. LL.D* 

3IEMOR1ES : Gk^ve and Gav. Ry John 
Kekr, LL.D. With Portrait and other 
Illustmtitms, Cheajier EtUtion, En¬ 
larged. (.Yo^n Svf>, 2s, ii<l, jiet. 

OTHER MEMORIES; Old and New, 
Crown 8VO, 3s, 6d. net- 

KINQLAKE, A* W, 

HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF 
THE CRIMEA, By A, W. Kikoi akk. 
CompleUi in 0 vols, crown Svo, Clieap 
ixdssue at Ss. C<1. each, 

—--Abridged Edition for ililitary 

Students, Revised by Lieut,-Col. Sir 
Gf^koi: SyDLNHAis Clakkf, G.C.M.G., 
G-C.I.E, Demy Svo, 15s. net. 

- Allas to accompany aljove. Folio, 

9s. net, 

EOTHEN. Cheap Edition* With Por 
trait and Biographical Sketcli of 
Author, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, net, 

KINQSBURGH, THE RIGHT HON, 
LORI), KX.B, 

FIFl'Y years of IT: Thk Exikhi- 
KNXKS AND STRlTtJGLKH OF A Vot,UNTF,FK 
OF 1869. By The Right Hon. Lord 
K iNnsnuHoif, K,C.B* Demy Svo, 10s. 
6d. net. 

KNEIPP, SEBASTIAN, 

MV WATER CURE. As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, aiul I)c3crib**d 
fr*r the Healing of Disease's aihI the Pre¬ 
servation of Heal til. By Skuabtian 
Knkipf. Witli a Portrrnt and otlier 
lUiLstrations. Authorised Eiiglisb 
Tninslation from the Tiurticth Gernian 
Edition, by A. de F. Witii au Ajiir^ii- 
dix, containing the Latest DevelDpiiient.s 
of Pfarrer Knei|)p'ri System, and a Pre* 
face by E, Gerard* Crown 8vo, 3s* 6d, 
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KNIGHT, PROFESSOR. 

HUME. (Philosopliicnl Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Knioht. 
Fcap. 8 vo, Is. net. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By 
Andrew Lano. Complete in Four Vol¬ 
umes. Demy 8 vo, £3, Ss. net. 

Vol. I. With a Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. 15s. net. 

Vol. 11. With a Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. ISs. net, 

Vol. III. With a Photogravure Pronti.s* 
piece. 159. net. 

Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece. 20 s. net. 

TENNYSON. “Modem English Writers.” 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2 s. 6 d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OP SCOTLAND. 
Crown Svo, 58. net. 

LAPWORTH, PROFESSOR. 
INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. By Charles Lapworth, 
LL.D., Profes.sor of Geology, Univer¬ 
sity, Birmingham, 5s. 

LAWSON, W. R. 

BRITISH ECONOMICS. By W. R, 
Lawson. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
6 s. net. 

AMERICAN FINANCE. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, 69 . net. 

JOHN BULL AND HIS SCHOOLS. 
CTown Svo, 5 s. net. 

CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. Crown 
Svo, 6 s. net. 

LEHMANN, R. C. 

CRUMBS OF PITY, and othkb Verses ; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED Sl.'t LIVES OK 

Great Men. By R. C. Lehmann, 
author of ‘Anni Fugaccs,' &c. Crown 
Svo, 53 . net. 

LIGHT AND SHADE: and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 5s, net. 

LEIGHTON, GERALD R., M.D. 

THE LIFE-HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SERPENTS, AND THEIR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTION IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By Geraij} R. Leighton, 
M.D. With 50 lUustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5s. net. 

LEISHMAN, VERY REV. T.. D.D. 
THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
Edited, with an utroduction and 
Notes, by the Very Rev. T. Leishman, 
D.D. Crown Svo, 43 . nst. 

LEWIS, ARTHUR, 

THE PILGRIM. By ARTHUR Lewis. 
Crown Svo, Os. 


LINDSAY, REV. JAMES, D.D. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN THEISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Rev. James Lindsay, M.A,, D.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.S.K., F.G.S. Demy Svo, 12s. 6 d. 
net. 

THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF 
MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Crown Svo, 6 s, 

ESSAYS, LITERARY AND PHILOSO¬ 
PHICAL. Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OP THE OLD 
TESTAMENT FOR MODERN THE¬ 
OLOGY. Crown Svo, is. net. 

THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE 
MODERN PULPIT. Crown Svo, Is. 
net. 

STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOS¬ 
OPHY. Demy Svo, lO-s. 6 d. net. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF ■ 
METAPHYSICS. Crown Svo, 43 . net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6 d. net. 

“LINESMAN,” 

THE MAKERS OP BLACK BASALTES. 
By “Linesman.” With nearly 300 Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 

LITURGIES AND ORDERS OP 
DIVINE SERVICE (CHURCH 
SERVICE SOCIETY). 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552). 
With Historical Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. H. J. Wothebspoon, M.A., 
of St Oswald’s, Edinburgh; and The 
Liturgy of Compromise. Used in the 
English Coiwregation at Frankfort. 
From an Unpublished MS. Edited by 
the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 4 s. net. 

BOOK OF COMMON ORDER. Com¬ 
monly called Knox's Liturgy. Edited 
by Rev. Q. W. Sprott, D.D. 4a. 6d. 
net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN OF JAMES VI. Edited by 
Rev. Q. W. Sprott, D.D. 4s. net. 

LITURGY OF 1637, Commonly called 
Laud’s Liturgy. Edited by the Rev. 
Professor Cooper, D.D. 7s. 6a. net. 

THE WESTMINSTER DIRECTORY. 
E<lited by Very Rev. T. Leishman, D.D. 
43 . net. 

EUCHOLOGION. a Book of Common 
Order: Being Forms of Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Oixlinaiices of the Church, Edited 
by the Rev. G. W. Sprott, D.D. 43 , 6 d. 
net. 
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LOBBAN, J. H., M.A. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH 
VERSE FROM CHAUCER TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. By J. H. Lobhan, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY OF ENG¬ 
LISH VERSE. Part I., Cliaucer to 
Burns, cloth, Is. net. Part IL, Wonls- 
worth to Newbolt, cloth, Is, net. In 
One Volume complete, cloth, 2s. net. 

LOCKHART, J. G, 

REGINALD DALTON. By J. G. 
Lockhart. IHustmted boards, 2s, ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ADAM BLAIR. Illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 23, 6d. 

VALERIUS; A Roman' Story, Illus¬ 
trated cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

LOCKHART, LAURENCE W. M. 

DOUBLES AND QUITS. By Laurence 
W. M. Lockhart. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FAIR TO SEE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MINE IS THINE. New Edition, Crown 
8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

LORIMER. ADAM. 

THE AUTHOR'S PROGRESS; or. The 
Literary Book of the Road. By 
Adam Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LYNDEN-BELL, LIEUT.-COLONEL. 

A PRIMER OF TACTICS, FOIiTIFlCA. 
TION, TOPOGRAPHY, AND MILI¬ 
TARY LAW. By Lieut.-Coloiiel C. P. 
Lvnden-Bell. With Diagrams, Crown 
8vo, 38. net. 

MABIE. HAMILTON WRIGHT. 

ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. 
By Hamilton Wrioiit Marie. With 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. j 

BOOKS AND CULTURE. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

M'AULAY, ALLAN. 

THE SAFETY OF THE HONOURS. 
By Allan M'Ai’lay. Crown Svo, es. 

M'CONACHIE, WILLIAM, B.D. 

CLOSE TO NATURE'S HEART. By 
William 51 'Co.nachie, B.D. Crown 
Svo, 8s, 6d. net. 

MacCUNN, FLORENCE. 

SIR WALTER SCOTl'S FRIENDS, By 
Florence MacCunn. W'ith Portraits, 
Third Impression. Demy Svo, lOs. net. 

MACDONALD. NORMAN DORAN. 

A 3IANUAL OF THE CRIMINAL LAW 
(SCOTLAND) PROCEDURE ACT. 
1887. By Norman Doran Macdo.sald. 
Revised by the IjOrd Justice-Clkhk. 
Svo, lOs, 6d. 


MACDOUOALL, J. PATTEN, C.B.. 
and J. M. DODD, C.B. 

A .MANUAL OF THE LOCAL GOV¬ 
ERNMENT (SCOTLAND) act. 1694. 
The Parish Council Guide for Scot¬ 
land. By J. Pattkn MacDoucall, 
C.B., and J. M. Dodd, C.B. New and 
Rev'ised Edition. [7n prepfimtion. 

M'lVEP IVPP 

AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. By 
IvER MMver. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Os. 

CAUGHT ON THE WING. Crown Svo, 
3s, t>d. net. 

MACKAY, LYDIA MILLER. 

THE RETURN OF THE EMIGRANT. 
ByLvDi* Miller Mackav. Third Im¬ 
pression. Crown Svo, tis. 

MACKENZIE, LORD. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. With 
Comiarative View.s of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By 
Lord Macke.nzie, one of the Judges 
of the Oxirt of .Se.ssion in Scotland. 
Seventh Edition, Edited by Joh.v Kikk- 
I'ATRicK, M.A., LL.I)., Advoc.at*'. Pro- 
f**asor of History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Svo, 21s. 

MACKENZIE, W. A. 

ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES. By W, 
A. -Mackenzie. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

MACKINLAY. J. M. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRE-REFOK- 
MAT ION CHURCH ON SCOTTISH 
PLACE-NAMES. By J. M. .Mack in¬ 
lay, F.S. A, (Scot.) Demy 8vo, 12.*;. 6(1. 
net. 

MACKINLAY, M. STERLING. M.A. 

GARCIA THE CENTENARIAN; and- 
his Tihks, Being a .Memoir of Don 
M-Tiiiiel Garcia’s Life and Labours for 
the advaneoiiicnt of .Music and Science. 
By 51. Steklino Mackini,ay, M..4. 
Oxon. With twi^nty Portraits. Demy 
Svo, 159. net. 

MACNAAtARA, RACHEL SWETE. 

THE TRANCE. B,v Rachel Swlik 
51 AC.VAMAKA. Second Impre-iHioii. 
Crt>wn Svo, 6s, 

THE SIBYL OF VENICE. Crown Svo 
Cs. 

SEED OF FIRE. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACPHERSON, HECTOR. 

BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO 
READ THEM. By Hkctok Macf iiem- 
.SOS. Second Impre.s.sioii. Crown svo, 
3 s. 6d. net. 

A CENTURY’S INTELLECTUAL I>B- 
VELOPMEN'l’. Crown 8vn, 6s. net. 

A CENTURY OF POLITICAL DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT. 3s. (id. net. 
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MACPHERSON, HECTOR, Jun. 

A CENTURY'S PROGRESS IN AS¬ 
TRONOMY. Ry Hector Macpher- 
soN, jim. Short demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

THROUGH THE DEPTHS OF SPACE; 
A Primer of Astronomy, Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 

A1ACRAE. J. A. 

FOR KIRK AND KING. By J, A. 
Macrae. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAHAFFY, PROFESSOR. 

DESCARTES, (Philosopbifial Classics 
lor Eny:li6h Readers.) By Professor 
Mahaffy. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

MAIR, REV. WILLIAM, D.D. 

A DIGEST OF LAWS AND DECI¬ 
SIONS, Ecclesiastical and Civil, relating 
to the Constitution, Practice, and Affairs 
of the Church of Scotland. With Notes 
and Forms of Procedure. By the Rev. 
William Mair, D.D. New Edition, 
Revised, In 1 vol. crown Svo, 123. 6d. 
net. 

SPEAKING; OR, From Voice Produc¬ 
tion TO THE Platform and Polfit. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 
Is. 6d. net. 

MALLOCK. W. H. 

LUCRETIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Renders.) By W. U. Mallock. 
Fcap, Svo, Is. net. 

MARSHAIAN, JOHN CLARK, C.5.1, 

HISTORY OF INDIA. From the Earli¬ 
est Period to the Present Time. By 
John Clark Maushman, C.S.I. Third 
.and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, Os. 

MARTIN. SIR THEODORE, K.C.B. 

ilORACE. (Ancient Classics for Ktiglisli 
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M.P. Witli inniicioii.s Illustrations and 
Mai>s, Royal Svo, 21s. net. 

SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY. With liuineroua 11- 
Instnitions and JIaps, Royal Svo, 21s. 
net, 

A WANl^KKING STLM)ENT IN THE 
FAK EAST* With Maps and 60 lllus* 
tniliony. !i vohs, i*hort deriiy Hvo, 21s, 
net* 

AN EASTERN MISCELLANY, Demy 
Svo, \0h. Gd, net* 


RUTHERFURD* J- H- ^ 

the history ok the LINLIIH 

GOW AND aSTIKLINGSHIKE JlUNl 
From 1776 to the j)resent. Uy L H. 

ItUTHEUFCRD, With 11 Illiit ratiollH. 

Derny Svo, 25«. net. 

RUTLAND, DUKE OF. O.CJL 
NOTES OF AN IRISH lOUIt LN 1846. 
By the Dukk of Ultland, G,CJL 
(LoHt> John ilANNEHs), New E<litiorL 
Crown Svo, 2ii- Gd. 


RUTLAND, DUCHESS OF, 

THE COI.LEC'IEI) WRITINGS OF 

. JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTI.AND, 
By tlie DroiiK^s ov Kuir fLAi>v 
John MaNnkhsi), With Purtrait and 
IUuf^tniiions* 2 vqD, jkxsI Svo, 16^* net, 

IMIHIESSIONS OF BA D-HOM BU RG* 
CiFinprisihpf a S'noir Aecoant of the 
Assoriat luii^ of Germany under 
the Red Cross* Crown is. Gtl, 

SO M E P!-: RSO N A L U KC() T J - Kf 1’ IONS 
of the Later Years of the Earl of Ikacotis- 
held, K.G* Si?vlli Editiun, Gtl* 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES of 
Easily Aeves.sihle Readmit and Kcu rea- 
tmn Rooiij*? and Free Libraries, VVith 
Remarks on Starting and MaMitaniiuji 
them* Seeond Edition, Crown svo, D. 

ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of 
l{ea<iiny: and ReereaG>jn Rooms, Aims 
of Guilds, Nottuigljam Social Guide, 
Existing Institutions, cS:c, Crown 
Svo, Ls, 

SAINTSBURY, PROFESSOR* 

A HI S ro U Y O F C RITICIS -M A N D 
[JTERARY I'ASTE IN KURtd*E, 
From the Earliest Texts to tlie Pre.^eiit 
Day. By Geuk^u; SaiNTsiu kv, M,A, 
(Oxon*), Hon. LL D.(Ahprii*). Piolessor 
of Rhetoric and Knirlj^h Liteiatine fri 
tliC Uni Vet'll ty of Kdmhurgh. in jt 
voU. lieiuy Svo. Vol. L—Classirnl and 
Median'al Ci iticism, Dis* m-L Vtd* IL 
— From the Reuai.ssanee to the In^cline 
of Eiglitcenth Century Orthodoxy, 
net, Vol* III. — Nineteenth Century, 
20s, net, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, Modern Kng- 
iisli Writers/' Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. Gtl, 

THE FLOURISH ING OF ROMA NCF: 

and the rise of \lia:gorv 

(12th akjj 13tu Cento 111 ks). i^eriods 
of ICuropean Literutui e,'* Crown Svo, 
6s, net. 

Till' EAR Id ER RKNAISSANCIL 
" Periods (jf European Literature/'' 
Crown svo, 6s. net, 

1 11 E L A'r E R NIN1CT E E NTH CE N - 
TUHY, Periods of Eniopean Litera¬ 
ture/' Crowti Hvo, 6s. net* 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITIC¬ 
ISM, Demy hvo, 7s, f<l. net* 


A MON, ARTHUR 

50NGS OF A H^:AUT^S SURRENDER. 
By Ahtiiuh I., Salmon, Crown Hvo, 2s, 

JFE OF LIFE, ANO otheh Pcjkmm. 
('row n Hvo, 2s. hd* 

,YKICS AND VERSES Crown Svo, 
2s, Cd* 
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SALMON, ARTHUR X^.—contd. 

A BOOK OF VEKSES. Crown 8vo, 
2s. tifl. net. 

WEST COUNTRY VERSES. Crown 
Svo, 3s. net. 

A LITTLE HOOK OF SONGS. Fcap. 
Svo, ‘2s. 6tl. net. 

A NEW ROOK OF VERSE. Fcap. Svo, 
2s. 6(1. net. 


SCHOOL CATECHISM. 

Issued by ,a Co.vkebenci; of Members 
OF THE Rkfo[(.'iif.d Churches in’ Scot¬ 
land, ISino, Jd. 

*' 5COI OPA Y '• 

A ROOK OF THE SNIPE. By 
“ScoLOPAx.” Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
5s, net. 


SCOTT, SIR J. GEORGE. K.C.I.E. 

CURSED LUCK. Uv Sir J. Georok 
Scott, K.C.I.E. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

SCOTT. MICHAEL, 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. By Michael 
Scott, New Edition. With 19 Full- 
pasie Illustrationa. Crown Svo, tCa. fid. 
the CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. fid. 


SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBLI- 
CATIONS. For List of Vols., see p. ‘29 

SCOTTISH BANKERS MAGAZINE 

Iho Journal of the Institute of Banker 
in Scotland. Quarterly, Is. net. 


SHAW, WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 
Four Lectures delivered at the Reqaest 
of the Society of Accountants in Edln- 
hurgli, the Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glaaj;row, and the 
Institute of Bankers in Scotland in 
190*2-3. Demy Svo, 3.s, fid. net. 

SHEEPSHANKS, RICHARD. 

HECTOR AND ACHILLES: A Tale 
or Tbov. Illustrated by J. Finnk- 
MOKE. _ Rendered into English after the 
Chronicle of Homer by Richard 
Sheepshanks. Square crown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

5 IME, JAMES, M.A. 

SCHILLER. {Foreign Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By Jambs Sime, M.A. 
Faip. Svo, Is. net. 

SIMPSON, PROFESSOR J. Y., D.Sc. 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian Iron 
Road: The Prisons and Exile System. 
Bv Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Dciny Svo, 16s. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

IN FANCY’S MIRROR. Bv Violet A. 
Simpson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SINCLAIR, ISABEL G. 

THE THISTLE AND FLEUR DE LYS. 
Bv Isabel G. Sinclair, Crown Svo, 
Ss. net. 


‘SCUDAMORE. CYRIL. 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 
By CvRiL Scudamore, With Illuslra- 

lions* Square crown Svo, 6s, 

SELLAR. E. M. 

IMPRES- 

P Skllar. With 

hiKht Portraits. Fourth Impression. 
Demy Svo, 10s, fid. net. 


SELLAR. EDMUND. 

MUGGINS OF THE .MODERN SIDl 

Crown Svo. fis 
GLL^ r\ Ilh. Crown 8vo, 

WHERE EVERY PROSPEICT PLEASE 
Crown Svo. 6s, 


SETH, JAMES, M.A. 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
I V Jamrs Skth, M.A.. Profc.ssor of 
Moral Ihilosophy in ihe University of 
Edinburgh. Tenth Edition, Revised. 
Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 

SHARPI PV H 

AHISTOPHANES-PAX. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharf- 
lky. Demy Svo, l‘2s. 6d. liet. 


SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. A New Edition. Revi.sed by 
Jambs Pattkn MacDouoall, C.B., Ad¬ 
vocate, Secretary to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board for Scotland, Joint-Author 
of ‘ The Pariah Council Guide for Scot¬ 
land,' and Awjar Murray, Chief Clerk 
of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. Ss. fid. net. 

SKRINE, F, H. 

FONTENOY, and Great Britain's 
Shake in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. By F. H. Shrink, With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 21s. net. 


SLATER, FRANCIS CAREY. 

FROM MIJIOSA LAND, Bv Francis 
Carey Slater. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SMITH, PROFESSOR 0 . GREGORY. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD “Periods 
of European Litirature.” By G. 
Gregory Smith, M.A. (Oxon.), Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature, Belfast 
University. Crown Svo, Ss. net. 

SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE SCOTS 
Post Svo, 73. fid. net. 
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SNELL, F. J, 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
“ Periods of European Literature." By 
F. J. i>NELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


«'SON OF THE MARSHES, A/' 
WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON 
TOWN : Among Wild Birds and thkik 
Haunts. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6u. 

WITH THE WOODLANDEHS AND 
BY THE TIDE. Cheap Uniform Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, 3s. dd. 

ON SURREY HILLS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

ANNALS OF A FISHING VILLAGE. 
Cheap Uniform Edition, Crown Svo, 
3s. dd. 


50 RLEY, PROF., LItt.D., LL.D. 

THE ETHICS OF NATUKALI.S.M. By 
W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy, Fellow of 
Trinity College, C.'inibihige, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Cambridge. Secniul Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

RECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
Crown Svo, ‘2s. 6d. net. 


SPROTT, OEOROE W,, D.D. 

THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OF 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By George W. Sprott, D.D. Crown 
Svo, 6k. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON ORDER 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTI.AND. 
Commonly known as John Knox's 
Lituhov. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown Svo, 
4i(. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN OF JA.MES VI. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
Svo, ■Is. net, 

EUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
Order. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL¬ 
ENDAR. Print©*! and Published for 
the Senatus Acoilemicus. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d, net. 


ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 
CALENDAR. Printed and Publislud 
for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 
Svo, Is. 


STEEVENS, G. W, 

THINGS SEEN: Impressions or Men, 
Cities, and Books. By the late G. W. 
Steevens. Edited by G. S. Stbekt. 
With a Memoir hy W. E. Henley, and 
a Photogravure reproduction of Collier's 
Portrait. Memorial Edition. Crown 
Svo, fls. 

FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH, 
and EGYPT IN 1S98. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo, ds, 

IN INDI.A. With Map. Jleiiiorial Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, Cs. 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mem¬ 
orial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GL1.MPSES OF THREE NATIONS. 
Memorial Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. Mem¬ 
orial Edition. CYown Svo, 3s. Gd. 

STEPHENS. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM: dealing 
exhaustively with every Brandi of 
Agriculture. Edited by James Mai- 
DONALD, F.R.S.E., Secretiiy of the 
HiglilamI aiifl Agricnltur.il Society of 
Scotland. With over 700 Illustratiotis 
and Anitn.Tl Portraits. In Six Divisional 
Volumes at lOs. 6d. each ; or Three 
Volumes of over 50o pages each, price 
One Guinea pet Volume. Each Volume 
sold sep-aratcly. 

LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 Illustrations and 8 Plans of Farm 
Buildings. Uoval Svo, 21s. 

FARM CROPS. 354 Illustrations. 

Royal Svo, 21 .s. 

FARM LIVE STOCK. With 77 Illustra¬ 
tions and 84 Animal Portraits, Royal 
8vo, 21s. 

STEVENSON. Q. H. 

THE SILVER SPOON. By G. H. 
Stevenson. Crown Svo, 6s. 

STEWART, CHARLES. 

HAUD IMMEMOR. Reiniiiisrences of 
Legal and Social Life in Etlinbiirgh 
and London, 185o-1t)0O. By Charles 
Stewart. With 10 Photogravure Plates. 
Royal Svo, 7s. 6d. 

STEWART and CUFF. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
Stewart, Matron of St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London; and Heuuert E. 
Cupp, M.D., F.R.C.S., Medical Otficcr 
for General Purposes to the Metro¬ 
politan Asylums’ B^ard, Loiirlon ; late 
Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern 
Fever Ho.spjtal, Tottenham, London. 
Revised by H, E. Cuff ; assisted l»y 
B. CiTLEH, Assistant Matron of St 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Third Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8VO, 5s, net, -Also in 2 
volumes, each 3s. 6d. net. 
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STODDART, ANNA M. 

LIl'K AXI) LETT^UiS OF HANNAH 
E. PIPE. Py Anna M. Stodi>akt. 
With Portraits find Ulustrations. Demy 
Svo, I5s. net. 


STORMONTH, REV. JAMES. 

DIOnONAHY OF THE ENGLISH 
Ij.\NGUAGE, Pronodncino, Etvjio- 

LOUICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. B.V tllC 
Rev, Jamks Stormonth. Revised hy 
the Rev. P. H. Phelp. Library Edition. 
New and Cheai>er Edition, with Sup]>lc- 
mciit. Imperial Svo, handsomely bound 


in lialf morocco, I8s. not. 

ETYMOI.OGICAL AND PRONOUNC¬ 
ING DICTIONARY OF THE ENG¬ 
LISH language. Including a very 
Copious Selei-ti'-n of Scicntillc Terms. 
For use in Schools and Colleges, and as 
a Rook of General Reference. The Pro¬ 


nunciation carefully reviseti by the Rev. 
P. H. PiiEi.p. M.A. Caiit-ab. A New 
Edition. Edited by William Bayne. 
Crown Svo, pp. I0S2. 5s. net. 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, Pno- 
NOUNCiNo AND EXPLANATORY. Thor¬ 
oughly Revisetl and Flnlarged by Wil¬ 
liam Bayne, IGmo, 7d. net. 


^TPAIN P H 

A PROPHET'S* REWARD. By E. H. 
Strain. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SWAYNE, G. C. 

HERODOTUS. (Ancient Classics for 
Flnglish Readers.) By G. C. Swayne. 
Feup. Svo, Is, net. 


THOAtSON, COLONEL AN- 

nfsi’ORY^OF* THE FIFE LIGHT 
HORSE. By Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson. With numerous Portraits. 
Small fto, 21s. net. 


THOMSON, DAVID. 
HANDY BOOK OF THE 
garden. By David 
Crown Svo, 5s. 


FLOWER 

Thomson 


THOMSON, WILLIAM. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE 
VINE. By William Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyards. Tenth Edition. Svo, 5s. 

THORBHRN, S. S. 

ASIATIC NEIGHBOURS. By S. S. 
Tiiorburn. With Two Maps. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PUNJAB IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 

INDIA’S SAINT AND THE VICEROY. 

A Crown Svo. 6s. 


THURSTON, KATHERINE CECIL. 

THE CIRCLE. By Katherink Cecil 
Thurston. Ninth Impression. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. Fifteenth Im¬ 
pression, crown Svo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 
Is. net. 

THE MYSTICS, W'ith Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE FI A’ ON THE WHEEL. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS IN¬ 
STRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued hy a Conference of Members 
OF THE Reformed Churches in Scot¬ 
land. ISnio, Id. 

SYNGE. M. B. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By 
51. B. SVNOE. With Coloured Frontis¬ 
pieces and mitnerous Illustrations by 
E. M. SvNGE, .A.R.E., and Maps. 2 
vols,, 3s. Od, each net. 

TABLE OF FEES FOR CONVEY¬ 
ANCING, &c. 4to. Roxburgh, 3s. 6d. : 
sewed, 2s, 6d. 


TIELE. PROFESSOR, Litt.D.. &c. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OP 
RELIGION. Part 1. — Morphological. 
Part II. —Ontological. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the Univer¬ 
sity of Eilinburgh in IS96-SI8. By C. 
P. Tiele, Theol.D., Ijitt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.R.A S., &c.. Professor of the 
Science of Religion in the University 
of Leiden. In 2 vols. po-st Svo, 7s. 6d, 
net each, 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH¬ 
LAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Pub¬ 
lished Annually, price 5s. 


THACKERAY. MISS. 

MADAME DE SEVIGNE. (Foreign 
Classics for Engli.sh Readers.) By Miss 
Tmackkrat. F’eap. Svo, Is. net. 

THEOBALD, FRED. V., M.A.(Cantab.) 
A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. By Frfd. V. Thkodald. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, Ss. 6d. 


TRAVERS, GRAHAM (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) 

THE IV AY OF ESCAPE. A Novel. 
By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, 
M.D.) Second Impression. Crown 
Svo, 63, 

lYINDYUAUGU. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, 

Ci£8AU. (Ancient Classics for Englisli 
Readers.) By Anthony Tbollopk. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net, 

TROLLOPE, HENRY iW. 

CORNEILLE AND RACINE. (Forcicn 
Classics for English Readers.) By 
Henry M. Trollope, Fcap. Svo, Is. 
net. 

TRUSCOTT, L, PARRY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AJIINTA. By 
'L. Parky Trcsc'OTt. Crown Svo, 6s, 

TULLOCH, PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Principal Tulloch. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

TURNER, STANLEY HORSFALL. 
M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF LOCAL TAXA¬ 
TION IN SCOTLAND. By Stanley 
Hoilsfall Tubntsb, M.A. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

TWEEDIE, MAJOR-GENERAL W.. 
C.S.I. 

THE ARABIAN HORSE: Hia Country 
AND People. By Mnjor-Gcneral W. 
Tweedie, C.S.I., Bengal Staff Corps, 
for many years II.B.M.'s Consul- 
General, Baghdad, and Political Resi¬ 
dent for tlie Government of India in 
Turkish Arabia. In one vol. royal 4to, 
with Seven Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations, and a Map of the Country. 
Large Paper Edition. Price £6, 6s, net. 

VAUGHAN, PROFESSOR C. E. 

THE ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Pro¬ 
fessor C. E. Vadoban. Crown Svo, 
5s. net. 

VEITCH, PROFESSOR. 

HA MILTON. (Piiiiosophical Cl.i.ssics for 
English Readers.) By Profe.s.sor Veitcq. 
Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

VOYAGE OF THE “SCOTIA," THE. 

Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex¬ 
ploration in Antarctic Seas. By Thkee 
ov THE Staff. Demy Svo, 21s. net. 


WALFORO E. 

JUVENAL. (Ancient Classics for Eng¬ 
lish Readers.) By E. Walford. Fcnj*. 
Svo, Is. net. 

WALLACE. PROFESSOR. 

KANT- (Philosophical Classics for 
English Re.Tders. j By Professor Wal¬ 
lace. Fcap. Svo, Is. net. 

WARREN, SAAIUEL. 

DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By Samuel Warren. Clotli, ‘is. Od. ; 
IwarUs, 2s.; paper cover, Is. 

NOW AND THEN. The Lily and the 
Bee. Intellectual and Moial Develop¬ 
ment of the Present Age. -is. Od. 

WATSON, GILBERT. 

THE SKIPPER. By Gilbert Watso.v. 
Crown Svo, Os. 

WATT, MACLEAN. 

BY STILL WATERS. By Maclean 
Watt. Is. 6d.; leather, is. 

WEIGALL, ARTHUR E. P. 
TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYin'IAN 
DESERTS. ByAnrnuH E. P. Weioall. 
W'ltli numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 7s. Od. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKH- 
NATON, PHARAOH OF EGYI'T'. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, ICs. Od. net. 

THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT 
EGYIT. Chapters on Ancient Egyp¬ 
tian History and Arcliieology. With 
Hlustrations. Demy Svo, Ts. 6d. net, 

WENLEY, PROFESSOR, D.Sc., 
D.Phll. 

aspects of pessimism. By R. M. 

Wknlev, M.A., n.Sc,, D.Phil., Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy ill the Univcr.sity 
of 3Iichigan, U.S.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

WHIBLEY, CHARLES. 

THACKERAY. “.Modern English 
Writers." By Charlks Whiiilev. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAM PITT. With Portraits and 
Caricatures. Crown Svo, 6.s. net. 
A3IER1CAN SKETCHES. Crown Svo, 
6s. 


WADDELL, REV. P. HATELY. U.D, 
ESSAYS ON FAITH. By Rev. P. 
IIatkly Waddell, D.D. Crown Svo, 
Ss. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON MODERN MYSTI¬ 
CISM. Crown Svo, 3b. Cd. 


WAKE. LUCY. 
I^DY WAKE’S 
By Lucy W'ake. 
Illustrations. 


REMINISCENCES. 
With Portraits and 
Second Impression. 


Demy Svo, 123. 6d. net. 


WHISPER. A. _ 

BLACK MARK. By A. Whisfek. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

king and CAFriVE. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

THE SINISTER NOTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 


WHITE. REV. JAMES. 

SIR FRIZZLE PU.MPKIN, NIGHTS 
at MESS, a:c. By Rev. James White. 
Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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WHYTE. ADAM QOWANS. 

THE TEMPLETON TRADITION. By 
Adam Cowans Whyte. Crown Svo, Gs. 


WII *;ON LADY 

LETTERS FROM INDIA. By Ladv 
Wilson, Demy Svo, 


WILSON, PROFESSOR. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by his Son*iri-Law, ProTessor 
Fekrikr, 12 vols. crown Svo, £2, 8s. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN^. 4 vols., 
ICs. 

P^SSAYS, Critical and Imaginative. 
4 vols., Itis, 

CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING- 
JACKET. 2 vols., 8s. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOT- 
TISII LIFE, AND OTHER Tales, 4s. 

ISLE OF PALMS, CITY OF THE 
PLAGUE, AND OTHER PoEMS. 4s. 


WINRAM, JAMES. 

VIOLIN PLAYING and VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT. By James Winram. 
Crown Svo, 6.s. net. 


WORSLEY, PHILIP STANHOPE. 
M.A. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Translated into 
English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By Philip Stanhope Worslev, M.A. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 
78. 6d. net. 

WOTHERSPOON, H, J.. M.A. 

KYRIE ELEISON ("Lord, have 
^lERCV”). A Manual of Private PiTiyers* 
With Notes and Additional Matter. By 
II. J. WoTHERSPOON, M.A., of St Os¬ 
wald's, Edinburgh. Cloth, red edges, 
Is. net; limp leather, Is. 6d. net. 
BEFORE AND AFTER. Being Part I. 
of ‘ Kyrie Eleison.' Cloth, limp, Cd. 
net. 

THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH (1552), 

ALONG WITH THE I/ITURGY OF COM¬ 
PROMISE. Edited by Rev. G. W, 
Sprott, D. D, Crown Svo, 4s. net, 

YATE, LIEUT.-COLONEL, M.P, 

KHURASAN AND SISTAN. By Lieut.- 
Colonel C. E. Yate, C.S.I., C.M.G. 
With nnmerons Illustrations and Map. 
Demy Svo, 218. 

NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN ; or, Let¬ 
ters FRO.M THE AkCKAS BOUNDARY 
Commission. With Route Maps. Demy 
Svo, ISs. 


BLACKWOODS’ 

Shilling Editions of Popular 

Novels. 

Bound in Cloth. With Coloured Illustration on Wrapper. 


TMB DAFT DAYS. 

By Neil Muniio. 

THB LUNATIC AT LAROB. 

By J. Stoheh Clouston. 

CAPTAIN DBSMOND, V.C, 

By Maud Diver. 

TUB GREAT AMULET. 

By Maud Diver. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. 

By Maud Diver. [In June. 

SARACINESCA. 

By F. Marion Crawford. 

THE MOON OF BATH. 

By Beth Ellis. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 

By Sydney C. Grier. 

*‘PIP **: A Romance of Youth. 

By Ian Hay. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Eccott. 

THE GREEN CURVE. 

By Ole Luk-Oie. 

THB RIGHT STUFF. 

By Ian Hay. 


[/n June . 
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XLbe Scottish Ueyt Society. 


This Society was founded in 1882 for the purpose of printing and 
editing texts in Early and Middle Scots. Two parts or volumes, 
extending to not less than 400 pages, are published annually ; but 
additional parts or volumes are issued when the funds permit. They 
are printed in uniform style, octavo, and are issued (a) in paper covers, 
or ( 0 ) bound in half-leather (maroon), with cloth sides, gilt top, and 
gilt lettering. The Annual Subscription is ^1, Is. (One Guinea), 
payable in advance. Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Society’s 
Printers, Messrs William Blackwood & Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, London, or in any of the libraries 
in Great Britain and abroad. 

Note .—The volumes have been issued in half-leather since 1897. Earlier volumes 
are in paper covers only ; but they may be bound to the Society's pattern 
at the cost of Is. 6tl. per volume. Most of the back volumes are in print, 
and may be purchased by subscribers. Particulars of price, &c., may be 
had on application to the Treasurer, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Kingis Quair, together with A Bal¬ 
lad of Good Counsel. By King Jaine-s I. 
Edited by the Itev. Profe.ssor W. W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D. pp. 113 and Iv. 

The Poems of William Dvinbar. Part I. 
Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 160 and 
iv. 

The Court of Venus, By lohne RoUand, 
1575. Edited by the Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 231 and xxxii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar* Part 
II. Edited by John Small, M.A. pp. 169 
* aud vi. 

Leslie’s Historic of Scotland, Part I. 
Translated into Scottish from the ODginal 
Latin by Father Janies Dairy tuple. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.S.B. 
pp, 130 and iv. 

Schir William Wallace. Knight of 
Ellcrslle. Part I. By Henry the Min¬ 
strel, commonly known as Blind Harry. 
Edited by James Moir, M.A. pp. 181. 

The Wallace. Part II. Edited by James 
Molr, M.A. pp. 198. 


Sir Trlstrem. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary. Edited by G. P. SDNeill, 
M.A. pp. 143 and xlviii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 

Part I. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LUD. pp. 176 and vii. 

The Poems of Alexander Montjjomeric. 

Part II. Edited by James Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D, pp. 160 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomerie. 
Part III. Edited by Jame.-i Cranstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp. 96 and Ivii. 

Qau’s RIcht Vay to the KJngdome of 
Heuine. Edited liy the Rev. Professor 
Mitehell, D.D, pp. 130 and Iviii. 

Legends of the Saints (Fourteenth 
Century). Part I. Edited hy the Itev, 
W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 224 ami v. 

Leslie's Historic of Scotland. Part II. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, 0,S.B. 
pp. 270 and xxvi. 

Ninlane WinJet's Works. Vol. I. Edited 
by the Rev. J. King Hewison, pp. HO 
and 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List 


The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

III. Iiilroductiori. By M. J. G. Mackay, 
LL.D. pp. cdxxxiii. 

The Wallace, Part III. Introduction, 
Notes, and 01o.ssary. By James Moir, 
M.A. pp. 1S9 and liv. 

Leftends of the Saints. Part 11. Edited 
\ty tlie itev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
3Sd and iii. 

Leslie’s Historie of Scotland. Part III. 
Edited by the Rev. E. G. Cody, O.B.B. 
pp. 262 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part I. Edited by 
James Cranstouii, M.A., LL.D. pp. 220 
and vi. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

IV. Containing the Ilrst portion of the 
Notes. By the Rev. W, Gregor, LL.D. 
pp. 244. 

NIntane WinJet’s Works, Vol. IT. 
Notes and Glossary. By the Rev. J. King 
llcwison. ])p. 203 and xxxiii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part 111. Edited 
by the Rev. W. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 
192 and iii. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part II. Edited by 
James Cinnstonn, M.A., LL.D. pp. 161 
and lix. 

Legends of the Saints. Part IV. 
Completing the Text. Edited by the 
Kov. \V. M. Metcalfe, M.A. pp. 285 
atxt iii. 

TJie Vernacular Writings of George 
Huclianan. Editetl by P. Hnine Brown, 
M.A., LL.D. ]ip. 76 and xxxviii. 

Scottish Alliterative Poem.s in Riming 
Stan/as. Part I. Kdite<l by F. J’. 
Amonrs. pj>. 187 ainl vi. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part 111. Containing 
first i>ort ion of N{*tes, Hy .Tames Crans- 
fouM, M.A., LL.I). pp, 18S and iii. 

The Poems of William Dunbar. Part 

V. f'ompletion of Notes and Glo.ss.ny, 

By the Rev. \V. Gregor, LL.D. And 

Appendix, by ./E. J. G. Maekay, LL.D, 

pp. 291. 

Satirical Poems of the Time of the 
Reformation. Part IV. Comjdetioii of 
Notes, Ai>pendix, Glossary, and Index of 
Proper Names. By .lames CraiTstoun, 
M.A., LL.D. pp, 186 and xii. 

Barbour's Bruce. Parti. E<litedbythe 

Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp, 351 and iii. 


Barbour's Bruce. Part II. Edited by 
the Rev. Profe.ssor Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
LL.D. pp. 430 and viii. 

Barbour’s Bruce. Part III. Introduc¬ 
tion, By the Rev. Professor Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A., LL.D, pp. cxi. 

Leslie's Iflstorle of Scotland. Edited 
by the Rev. E, G. Cody, O.S.B. Part IV, 
Completion of Text, with Notes, Glossary, 
&c. By William Murison, M.A. pp. 32$ 
and %*ii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part V. Notes 
(first portion). By the Rev. W, M, 
Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 236 and iv. 

The Poems of Alexander Scott. Edited 
by James Cranstoun, M.A., LL.D. pp. 218 
and xxii. 

Legends of the Saints. Part VI, Com- 
netion of Notes and Glossary. By the 
tev, W. M. Metcalfe, D.D. pp. 240 
and I. 

Scottish Alliterative Poems In Riming 
Stanzas. Part 11. Edited by F. J. 
Amours, pp. 294 and xc. 

The Qude and Qodlle Ballatts. Edited 
by the Rev. Professor Mitchell, D.D. 
pp. 33S and cliv. 

The Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. 1. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A, pp. 306 
and xxvii. 

Works of Mure of Rowallan. Vol. II. 
Edited by William Tough, M.A. pp. 
345 and iii, 

Llndesay of Pitscottle’s Historie and 
Cron ides. Vol. I. Edited by Alneas 
J. G. M-aokay, LL.D. pp. 414 and cl.\. 

Linilcsay of Pitscottie’s-Historie and 
Cronicles. Vol. II. Edite<i by jEneas 
J. G. Mnckay, LL.D. j)p. 47S and xii. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. (1456). 

Vol. 1. The liukc oj the Lniv 0 / Armys, or 
liiike of IktUiilUs. Edited by J. H. 
Stevenson, pp. 303 and evii. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth 
Century ( 1573 - 1600 ). Edited by 
Thoin.-is Graves Law, LL.D. jip. 308 
and Ixiii, 

The New Testament in Scots, being 
Purvey's Revision of Wvclitie’s Version, 
tunietl into Scots by Munioch Nisbet 
(c. 1520). Edited by Thomas Graves 

Law, LL.D. Vol. L jip. 300 and xxxvii. 

Livy’s .History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Translatediinto Scots by 
John BeUeiiden (1533). Vol. I. Edited 
by W. A. Craigie, M.A. pp. 305 and 
xvii. 
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The Poems of Alexander Hume(? IS 57 “ 
1609 ). Edited by tlie Rev, Alexander 
Lawson, B.D. pp. 279 and Ixxiii. 

The New Testament In Scots* Edited 
by Thomas Graves I^aw, LL.D, Yol. II. 
pp. Sli7 and ix. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun (c. 1420 ). Printed on Par¬ 
allel Pages from the Cottonian and Wemyss 
MSS., with the Variants of the other Texts. 
Edited by F. J. Amours. Vol. II. (Text, 
Vol, I.) pp. 351 and xix. 

Livy’s History of Rome: The First 
Five Books. Completion of Text, with 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by W. A. 
Craigie, M.A. Vol. II. pp. 400. 

The New Testament In Scots. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. III. 
pp, 397 and xiii. 

The Orig^inal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. III. (Text, Vol. II.) pp. 497 and xiv. 


The Orig^inal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. IV. (I'ext, Vol. III.) pp. 435 and xi. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed¬ 
ited by Professor G. GreKOry Smith. Vol. 

II. (Text, Vol I.) pp- 327 and xxi. 

The Orlg-inal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun, Eiliteti by F. J. Amours, 
Vol. V. (Text, Vol, IV.) pp. 433 and xi. 

The Original Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun. Edited by F. J. Amours. 
Vol. VI. Cl'e*t, Vol. V.) pp. 436 and xv. 

The Poems of Robert Henryson. Ed¬ 
ited by Profe-ssor G. Gregory Smith, Vol. 

III. Cl'ext, Vol. 11.) pp. 198 and xix. 

Poems of Alexander Montgomerie, and 

other Pieces from Laing 51S. No. 447. 
Supplementary Volume. Edited, with 
Introduction, Api>endices, Notes, and 
Glossary, by George Stevenson, M.A. 
pp. 392 and Ixv, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LIndesay of Pltscottie's Historic and 
Cronicles. Vol. III. Glossary. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose MS. 
( 1459 ). Vol. II. Tfie Bute 0 /the Order 
0 /C /11 rxifry, &c. Edited by J. H.. Steven¬ 
son, M.A. 

The Vernacular Works of Jame.s VI., 
King of Scots. Edited by Oliphant 
Sineaton. 

Specimens of Early Legal Documents 
In Scots. Edited by Uavid Murray, 

LL. D. 

The Maitland Folio MS. Edited by 
J. T. T. Brown. Skkiks oy Mb. 

Col-LECTIOSS ) 

John of Ireland’s Works (1490). 
the MS. in the AdvocuU-s' Library. 

Montgomerie’s Poems, from the Laing 
JIS Jilted by George Steveuson, M.A. 

f/n the ffresi:. 

The Makculloch and Gray MSS., wHli 
Excerpts from the Chupmaii and Hyllar 
Prints. Edited by George Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms of the Reformation. 

Edited by William Carruthers. 


The Editorial Committee has other works 

under consideration, including— 

The Bulk of the Alost Noble and Val¬ 
iant Conqueror Alexander the Grit. 

From the unitjue cojiy of Arbuthnot's 
I>riut of 1580, in tbe 'possession of the 
Earl of Daihuusie. 

J. Stewart's Abbregement of Roland 
FurlovS, translait ovt of Ariost, 
togither vith svm rapsodies of the 
Author, &c. From the dedication M 8 . 
copy presented to James VI., now jue- 
served in the Advocates* Library. 

Abacuk Bysset’s ' Rolmentis of Court.s’ 
( 1622 ), from the .51S. in the Library ot 
tlie University of Fdiiibuigh (I-aiiig Col¬ 
lection) and the MS. in the Advocates' 
Library. 

The Poems of Gavin Douglas. 

The Poems of Sir David Lyndsay. 

Jcc. A*’. 

And occasional Volumes of a MiscKtLANV of 
Shelter Pieces. (lufortnalion regarding 
possible coiitriliuiions will be gladly 
received bj' the Comiuittee.) 









PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE: A Complete and 

Continuous History of the Subject. Edited by Professor SAINTS- 
BURY. In 12 crown 8vo vols., each os. net. 


The Dark Ages. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 

The Flourishing of Romance and the 
Rise of Allegory. (12th and 13th 
Centuries.) By Prof. Saintsbury. 

The Fourteenth Century. By F. J. Siiell. 
The Transition Period. By Prof. G. 
Gregory Smith. 

The Earlier Renaissance, By Prof. 
S.'tintsbiiry. 

The Later Renaissance. By David 
Han nay. 


The First Half of the Seventeenth 
Century. By Prof. H. J. C. Grierson. 
The Augustan Ages. By Prof. Oliver 
Elton. 

The Mid • Eighteenth Oektury. By 

Prof. J. H. Millar, 

The Romantic Revolt. By Prof. C. E. 
V'aughaii. 

The Romantic Triumph. By T, 3. Omond. 
The Later Nineteenth, Century. By 
Prof. SoiDtsbury, 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 

Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
in the University of St Andrews. 


Descartes 
Butler . 
Berkeley 
Fichte . 
Kant 
Hamilton 
Hegel 
I,>KIBNIZ . 


. Prof. Mahaffy. 
Rev. W. L, Collins. 
Prof. Campbell Fraser. 
Prof. Adamson. 
. Prof. Wallace. 
. . Prof. Veitch. 

Prof. Edward Cainl. 
John Theodore 5Icrz. 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

LL.p., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
Iie-iss\ie in Skillinff Volu7n€s net. •, 


Vico 

Hobres . 

Hume 
Spinoza . 

Bacon— Part I. 
Bacon— Part 11. 
Locke 


. . . Prof. Flint. 

Prof. Croom Robertson. 
. . . Prof. Knight. 

. . Principal Caird. 

. . . Prof. Nichol. 

. . . Prof. NichoL 

. Prof. Campbell Fraser. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 

each lu limp cloth, fcai>. Svo, price Is. 


Dante .... Mrs 01i]>haDt. 
V(»ltaire General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.B. 


Pascal 
Petrarch 
Goethe . 
MoLlfeRE 
Montaigne 
Rarki.ais 
Calderon 
Saint Si sign 


. Principal Tiilloch. 
. . Henry lieeve, C.B. 

. . A. Hayward, Q.C. 

Editor and F. lYaver, M.A. 
. Rev. W. L. Collins. 

. Sir Walter Besant. 

• . . E. J. Hasell, 

. . . C. VV. CoUiiis, 


Cervantes . . . Mrs Oliphant 

Corneille and Racine Henry M. Trollope. 
Madame de SfivicNt . Miss Thackeray. 
La Fontaine and other \ Rev. W. Lucas 
French Fabulists . f Collins, M.A. 
Schiller . . . James Sime, M.A. 

I.Asso.E. J. Hasell. 

Rousseau . . Henry Grey Graham. 

Alfred de Musset . C. F. Oliphant. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

tlie Rbv. W. hUCAS COLLiNS, II.A. CHEAP RE-lsfuK. 

leap. Svo, pneo Is. eaeli net. CoiHents of the Series— 


Etlited by 

In limp cloth. 


Homf.r : Iliad 
1 Iomer ; Odvssev 
Herodotus 
Cesar . 

Virgil 
Horace . 

iESCHYLVS 

Xenophon 
Cicero . 

Sophocles C. W. Collins. 

Plin^ Ret, A. Church ancl W . J, Brodribb 
Euripides . . . . W. B Donne 
Juvenal . . . . E. Walfotxi; 

Aristophanes . Rev. W. Lucas Collina 
Hesiod and Theoo.nis . . J. Davies! 


Rev. W. Luc.as Collins. 
Rev, \V. Luc.ts Collins. 
. G. C. Sway lie. 
. Anthony ^'rollope. 
Rev. W. Luca.s Collins. 
Sir Theotloro Martin. 
. Bishop Coplcstou. 
Sir Alex. Grant. 
Rev. W. Lucas Cnlliiis. 


Plautus and Terence Rev. W'. L. Collins. 

. . w. B. Donne. 


Lucian , 

Plato 

Greek Anthology 

Livy 

Ovid 

Cai ullus, TI bull 
Peopertius 
I>kmosthknks 
Aristotle 
Thucydides , 
Lucretius 
Pindar . 


Rev. W. Lucas Collins. 
. . C. W. Collins. 

■ . Lord Neaves, 

Rev. W. Lxicas Collins. 
. Rev. A. Church. 

Ls, J Davies, 

W. J. Brodribb. 
. Sir Alex. Grant. 
Rev. W, Lucas Collins. 
• W, H. Mullock. 
. Rev. F. D. Moricc. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications 
from Teachers for Specimen Copies* 


ENGLISH. 

A History of Eng^lish Criticism. 

By George Saintsburv, M.A, (Oxon.), Hon. LL. D. (Alicrd.), Profe.ssov 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

A History of Eng^Hsh Literature. 

For Secondary Schools. By J. Logie Robertson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies' College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Fiftli Edition, revised. 3s. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class.The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 

students.” 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Second Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the stylo of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud. 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Sa.me Author. In Two Parts. Is. 6d. net each. 

Part I.—Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Part II.—Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Guardian.-” Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical m the 

strictest sense of the word/' 
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En^flish Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the SA>rR Author. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I.—Malory to Johnson. | Part II.—Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times.—“ We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of gemiine literature,*’ 

Mr R. Blair, Education OfiScer,—“ I have to inforn' you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concenied have decided to add the book entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ’ (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council’s supidementary list of books for evening scliools.” 

Engflish Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Same Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster.—“Tliose exercises have the high recommendation of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room. 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.—“As an English teacher 
and lectvirer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly uso it in ray classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike,” 

High School Headmaster.—“The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina¬ 
tions. I have great pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 


Eng^lish Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator.— “ This capital selection.Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and liandy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 

The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown Svo, 3s. : ami in Two 
Parts—P.art 1.. 2s. ; Part 11., Is. 6d. 

,. . - A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 

reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves 


Paraphrasing^, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences* 

By D. M, J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huutly. Is. 

wd/i'o in Tico Parts :— 


Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse nud Prose. 6d, 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences. 6d, 


calculated to improve the grammar and 
logic ” *^*^*°^ generation m an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
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Part /., Chaucer to Burns, doth, Is. net. 

Part If., Wordsworth to Newbolt, doth. Is. net. 

In One Volume complete, doth, 2s. net. 

Prize Edition, 5s. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. //. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in Bnglish Literature, Birkbeck Collefre, London; 

Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare/ .See. 

Atheaastun. —“We have here such poetry as riugs morally souud aad exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature.” 

Guardian. —“The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely iiiKumlilied 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcoTiiu it deijerves.” 

Journal of Education. —“ One of the best small anthologies we liave seen lor 
some time. Tiie selection is made with great good taste an<l care.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis of Skntkncks, With a Chapter on Word. Build- 
INQ and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster.—“A very valuable book. It i.s constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exerci.ses have been framed to teach tlie young 
student how to use the elements of his inother-toiigue.” 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Parapukasing, Fjguiiks op Spekch, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Itevised. Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.—“The book deserves un.stinted praise for the care witii wliioli 
the matter has been arranged, the deptli of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject.One of the best and soundest production- on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet.' 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 

PRONOUNcraa, Etymological, and Explanatory. 

I. Library Edition. 

Imp. 8vo, half morocco,* 18s. net. 

II. School and College Edition. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 5s. net. 


BLACKWOOD^S 

SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 


“At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety¬ 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidentlyj been prepared with great care. It justifies Us 
record for reliability.”—TAe School Guardian, 

STORM ON TH’S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 


Thoroughly Revised and Eidarged by 

WILLIAM BAY^NE 


7d. net 
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The Georgfe Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature,’ 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy. —“A fascinating little volume.” 

Ensflish Words and Sentences. 

Book I. For the Junior Division. 6d. 

Boor II. For the Intermediate Division. Sd. 

Practical Teacher. —“These hooks contain numerous well-graduated exer¬ 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject,” 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 58. 

Blackwood*s Literature Readers. See p. 57. 


Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. Gregory 
Smith, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d- net, 

Eng^lish Prose Composition. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand, Is. 6«1. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens of Letters, and Subjects for Letters 
AND Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 


Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary. Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — “These stories are fresh, short, and pithy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 


Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art ok Letter and Essay Writing, Para¬ 
ph kasi no, Figures of Speech, Ate. Is, 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R, Brim LEY Johnson. Each Play complete, witli Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Clotli, Is. 6d .; paper covers, 
Is. each. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard II. 

Julius C£esar. 

The Tempest. 


As You Like It. 
Henry V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night. 


Oiher Volumes ifi jyreparaiion. 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Eklitor—J. H, LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘ The School Anthology'; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 

London ; Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,’ 4:c. 


Uaurnat of Etfucaiion. —** This Series has^ we believe^ already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly boiind, and extremely well 
printed.*’ 

Saturday Review.—** The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.** 

School Board Chronicle.—** There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blackwoods* 
^English Classics.” 

School Guardian. —** The editors have done their work carefully 
and well. The binding is neat and attractive, and the typography 
is of the excellent quality that we have learned to look for as a 
matter of course in Messrs Blackwoods' publications.*’ 


Cowper—The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Ehzabktb Ler, Author of ‘ A School History of English Literature ’ 
‘2s. Gci. 

University Correspondent.—“ Both the introduction and the notes are 
admirable. The edition can be safely recommended to all students.” 

Guardian. “Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the loint and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 


Scott—Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Guardian.—“Tlie introduction is particularly bright and interestinw. The 
notes are brief, adeipiate, and to the point.” 

Saturday Review.—“Like some other members of this series of ‘ Ehiglish 
Classics’ wo have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.’” 


Johnson—Lives of Milton and Addison. 


By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science New- 
castle-upon-Tyue. 2s. Gd. * 


Educational News, A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s luono^ranh " 


Stephen’s monograph. 


Milton—Paradise Lost, Books I.-IV. 

By J. Logie Robehtsox, M.A., First Englisli Master, Ediuburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d. 

University Correspondent.—“The introduction and notes are more than 
satisfying.” 

Saturday Review.—“An excellent edition.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS-«>7e;z7iH€rf. 


Macaulay—Life of Johnson. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. * 

Journal of Education. —“Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated >vith care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle—Essay on Burns. 

By J, Downie, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen. 2s. 6il. 

Guardian. —“A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downio on having found a field worthy of his labours, 
and on having accomplished hi.s task with faithfulness and skill.” 

Goldsmith — Traveller, Deserted Village, and other 
Poems. 

By J. H. Lobban, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Bjrkheck College, 
London. Is. 6d, 

Journal of Education. —“The notes are acceptable and well adajjted to their 
purpose. We like the edition.” 

Literature. —“If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems, 

By Gbobge Sodtar, M.A,, Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 2s. tid. 

Guardian. —“The selection is made %vith taste, and the commentary is so\ind, 
adecjuate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 


tiazlitt—Essays on Poetry. 

By D. Nichol S.MITU, M.A., Goldsmith '.s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford, 23. fid. 

Athenaeum.— “ The introduction is a capital j)iece of woik,” 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. Inkes, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius Caesar,’ «c., &c. 2s. fid. 

Academy. —“ For Mr Inues's volume we Lave nothing hut praise. 

Scott—Marmion. 

By Alexander Mackib, M.A,, Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen ; Editor of * Warren Hastings,’ Ac. Is, fid. 

Guardian.— “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kiml.” 

Lamb—Select Essays. 

By Agnes Wil.son, Editor of Browning's ‘ Stratford,’ Ac.; late Senior English 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. fid. 

Athenaeum.—" Miss Wilson's edition is well equipped.” 
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BUCKWOODS^ ENGLISH CLASSICS— 


Milton—Samson Ag^onistes. • 

By E. H. Blaeeney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 23. 6d. 

School World.—“ Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
caro.The notes are a joy to the critic.” 


Byron—Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3s. fid. 

Academy and Literature.—“ Nothing has been done perfunctorily; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Mr G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.’—“Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” 

Professor R. WUlker in ‘Englische Studien.’—** Wight Dufi’s Byron wird 

sichc^rlich dazii beitrageii dcs Dichters Werke in England niehr V6rbr6iten 
als dies bishor geschehen ist. Aber aiich in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Freuuden Byron’s warm zu emplehlen.” 


HI5T0RY. 

A Short History of Scotland. 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [/„ 

Stories of the Eng^lish. 

By F. With Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. net. 

Scotsman.—“If history can be given a form likelv fn ii * 

yomm folks, ‘F.’ has succeeded in doing so in these ‘ Stories of tho^Eng ^h ’ 
All that IS revealed regarding the antlior’.s identity is that she is a womah and 
the stories were written for a little girl born in Canada, and now rerident ln 
Ireland. 1 ho book begins with 'The Coming of the White Horse’ (a.d. 449) • 
It ends with Watei oo In what might bo .iescribed .as a postscript ‘f’ makes 
plain the moral which she 1ms endeavoured to point in the preceding nniTp/ 
h ,8 UP exagseration to .my timt the book represents not onlv'n mastefpKn 
ht_erature lor chii.Lren, bnt n work ol' no s light valne for .. 

the chiUl on an.i np tl.rongh Hrltisl. history to a realisation ol 'vhat citit en- 
ship of .such an onipire as Britain means. • Stories of the English ’ should fin^a 
welcome in every household, and when the season of r if 

not be forgotten Fifty striking illnstrationsToltf " ith" Je Tmo .l‘pttu« 

of Napoleon on board the B€llero 2 )h(yn” lamous picture 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higfher Latin Prose. 

With an IntroductioD by H. W, Audsn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers only)^ 5s. net. 

Educational Times. —“Tliose who are iii need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial.The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian. —“This is an excellent Latin pro.se manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing.Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose. 

Bv K. P. Wilson, .M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

A Key {Jor Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Journal of Education.— “A we 11-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommeud the work.” 


Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students, Selected, with In¬ 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. ADDEN, M.A. Priucipal, Upper 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly .tVssisunt- .Master, Fettes College, tdin- 
burgh; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambndge, ami Bell University 

Scholar. 2s. fid. 

PHiicntdonal News.— “The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus¬ 
trated with skilful point and aptness,” 

Educational Review.— “ Most practical and helpful introductory hints. 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, ■with Introduetion, by W. Lobban. M.A., Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 2s. 

■ _A^thenseum.—“ Varied in character and more interesting in substance than 

"tr: as" 

studied ; they are most valuable, and well put. 
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Now issued at Is. 0d. net to meet the requirements of the 
Nducation Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools^ and is in its Twelfth Bdition. A specimen copy will be 
sent£ gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 


TWELFTH EDITION, 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITH VOCABULARY. 

BY 


A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D,, 

Late Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge ; 


AND THE 

Key. C. DARNELL, 211.A., 

Late Head-Blaster of Cargillicld Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


Contents* 

PART I,— Stories and Fables— The Wolf ou liis Death.Red—Alex¬ 
ander ainl tlie Pimte—Zeno’s Teacliing—Ten Helpers—The Swallow 
and the Ants—Discontent—Pleasures of Country Life—The Wolf and 
the Lamb—Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient' Italy—The Conceited 
.TackdawTlie Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide—Tlie Clever Parrot—Simple Living—Tbe Human Hand—The 

Bear—Value of Rivers—Love of the Country—.Tniio and the Peacock_ 

The Camel—The Swallow and the Birds—The Boy and the Echo—The 
StajT mtd tlie Fountain—The Cat’s Device—The'Human Figure—The 

Silly Crow—Ahraham’s Death-Bed—The Frogs ask for a King_The 

Gods select severally a Favourite Tree—Hear the Other Side. ^ 

PART 11.—Historical Extracts— The Stouy op the Fabii • Histori 
cal Introduction—The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest of A^eii • 
Historical Introduction —Tlie Com,nest of Veii. The Sacrifice of 
Uecius : Historical Introduction—The Sacrifice of Decius. 

’’’J'® PJrst Roman Invasion of Britain—lutioductioii 
to Extracts from Ctesars Comme.iU.ries—Tim First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.— The Life of Alexander the Great -Historical Intro- 
duction—Lile and Campaigns ot Alexander the Great. 

Appenih.x. Vucarulary. Addenda. 

Tico Maps to Illustrate the First Rornon Invasion of Ih Uain and the 

Campai(jtis of Alexander the Great, 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wii^ON, M,A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d, each, 

Saturday Review. — “This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

.It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review. —“ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication,” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Fettes 
- College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading • Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. E. Pfabce, M.A,, Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup ; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. PaTON, M.A., late Fellow of St .John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian.— “A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wdsh all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Joint-Author of ‘Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors,’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster. —“They form excellent practice in * unseen ’ work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book i.s a thoroiiglily useful one.” 

Athenaeum. —“These are well selected, and we are glad to see some of the 
lesser lights of Latin literature not omitted." 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Educational Times.— “ Mr Wilkes has hit on a good idea, and has earned 
it out well. The teacher.s of army forms should certainly examine the book. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—" Will bo found very useful by candid.ites for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 


Stony hurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. JOHN Gkrabd. Socond Edition. Pp, 199. Ss. 


Aditus Faciliores Graeci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. 
A. W. Potts, M.A,, LL.D,, and the Rev. C. Darnell, 

Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 


Bv the late 
M.A. Fifth 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory and Public Schools. By T, C. WeatherHEAD, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell universitj’ Scholar. Is. 6d, 

■ Literature.—“Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
Greek and English.” 

Pilot.— “The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 

The Messenian Wars. 

An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W, Audbn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d, 

Saturday Review.—“A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis, We 
warmly couimend the book.” 

Higfher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A,, Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. Key {for Teachers on/y), 6s. iteL 

Guardian. —“The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education. —*'A manual of well-graduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces.” 


Lower Greek Prose. 

Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Ediuburffh. 
2s. 6d. *** A Key {for Teachers oy\ly)^ 5s, net. 

Guardian.—“A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
muldlo tonus in schools. 


Higher Greek Unseens. 

For tho Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., PriAcipal, 

Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, 

Educational Times.—“ It contains a good selection quite difficult enouerh 
lor the highest forms of imblic schools.” ‘ enougn 

Schoolmaster.—“ The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently prohtable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” ® m 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Mundhed Passages for Translation at Sight in Junior 

Classes Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W. Lobban M A 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 2s. i-uiiHAw, m.a., 

of those i.reraring for the L.nvi ..., Cer- 

r.~l " ' /’’‘‘'"""’“V'' Mat r iculation, an,I similar cxaiiiiniitioiis in 

1'“; "•'^tracts are arawi. Iron, over a sc.-c oi ailtereiit autliors. nu<l regml 
ha?, been had m tho selection to literarv or historical 

ineiit to progressive difficulty. ' ‘nstoncal inteiest, and iii the arrange- 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, DunJee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford j Joint^Author of ‘ Student’s 
Companion to Latin 4uthors.’ Is. 6d. 

^ School Guardian. — ^‘A capital selection made with much discretion.It 

IS a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 

Correspondent. —*^This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced Universitj' examinations for Honours,” 


Greek Test Papers. 

By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School, 
2s. 6d. 

%* A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

University Correspondent. —“This useful book.The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and .should prove extremely help¬ 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Greek Prose Phrase Book, 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arrange<i accord¬ 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Audln, M.A., Editor of 
* Sleissner's Latin Phrase Book,' Interleaved, 3s, 6d. 

Spectator.—“A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athenaeum. —“A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are leaminc to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.—“Of great service to schoolboys and sclioolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially conimeud.able.” 


Aristophanes—Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. SharPLEY, .M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. f>d. net, 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.P.. LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustratioms, [In preparation. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Author. In 1 vol. preparation. 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

Bv John L. Mybks, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni¬ 
versity Scholar. 


£.f7era#«r©.— ** The best we have seen of the new type of school¬ 
book.” 

Acadomy If the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

Public School MagaxinOm —'* The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. "We wonder how it can all bo done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Ccesar—Gallic War, Books I.-III. 

By J. M, IIaudwich, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; late Scholar of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

C£csar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wynnk-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haile 3 d)ury College; 
late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary’ separately', 3d, 

Caesar—Gallic War. Books VI.. VII, 

By C. A. A. Du Pontet, M. A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with¬ 
out Vocabulary. Is, 6d. 

Virgil—Georgic I. 

By J. Sarqeaont, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster: late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil—Georgic IV, 

By J. Saroeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University' College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS — cmfin Hid. 


Virgil—>Eneid, Books V., VI. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wy:;NE Wil-LSOX, M.A., Headmaster, HaileyUury 
College. Is. 6d, 

Ovid ^Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. Vince, M.A., late Scholar of Cliri>’i’> College, Caiid'ridLe ; 
Assistant-Master at BracUield. Is. 6d. 


Ovid—Elegiac Extr 4 Cts. 

By R. B. BdrnaBY, M.A. Oxon, ; Classical JIaster, Trinity College. 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. 


Arrian—Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s, 6d. 


Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 

By E. E. Sikes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St Johu'.s College, 
Cambridge, Is. (id. 

Homer—Odyssey, Book VII. 

Bv E E. SiKKS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. [In/neparadon. 

Demosthenes—Olynthiacs, i-3* 

Rv H SharpLFY. M.A,, late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. Cd. 


Horace—Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. SaRCEAUNT. M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. (id. 

Horace—Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. SargeauNT, M.A.. Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero—In Catilinam, I.-IV. 

Bv H w AUDKN, M.A., lato Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Pdiicipal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 

at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero—De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

Ttv T H Vince M. A. , As.sistant-Master at Bradtield. 

By J. ti. Li./i., [I'fi jrreparatwn. 

Cicero_Pro Lege Manilia and Pro Archia. 

Bv K P Wilson, M.A., late Scholar of Peml^roke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistknt-Ma.ster at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TtXTS—continued. 


Cicero—Select Letters. 

By Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A., Assistant^Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero—Pro Caecina. * 

By Rev. J, M. Lupton, M.A. Cantab,^ Assistant*Master at Marlborough 
College, [/n preparation. 

Tacitus—Agricola. 

By H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Rector of Aberdeeo Grammar ScBool. [In preparation. 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Books I,, II, 

By A. Jagokr, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Head¬ 
master, Queeu Elizabetli's Grammar School, Mansfield. Is, 6d- 

Sallust—Jugurtha. 

By 1. F. Smedlev, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Follow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is, 6d. 

Euripides—Hercules Furens. 

By E, H. Blakeney, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 

Livy—Book XXVIN. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School; 
and Professor A. Sodter, D.Litt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek. 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Is. 6d. 

Livy—Book IX. 

B\ J. A, Nicklin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 

Assistfint-jVliLstcr at Livorpool College*. 

Nepos—-Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. .7, W. Houghton, D. D,, Headmaster of Rossall School. 

[In tfie press. 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing 1 assages Illustrative of tho Growth of the French Lan^nage 
Irom the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. Bv Hkrrpbt a 
Strong, LL.D., Officier de I'Instriictiou Publique, Professor of Latin* 
University College. Liverpool; and L. D. Barnett, M.A. lTu.D. 3s ' 

Guardian.—“A most valuable companion to the modem handbooks on his¬ 
torical t rench grammar. ’ 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfred Mercibb, L.-6s-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times.—“A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 
its object of helping students preparing for exaniinations.......It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 

the subject.” 


French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. £. Toke, B. A, 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— “A distinctly good book.Maybe unreservedly 

commended.' 

A First Book of “Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-is*L., Headmaster of Modern Language m the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

School World.— “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emile B. le Fban<;ois, French Tutor, Redchff House, Win¬ 
chester House, St Ives, ic., Clifton, Bristol. ..s. 

Weekly Register.— “ Deserves ^ much praise as can be heaped on it. 

Thoroughly good work throughout. 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alkked J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

UacrifttAr _“ Altogether unSquc aiuoiig French gramniatical hcji , 

caa/S. av'oidance of repetition, w.th a preonum 

on iutellcctual study, which constitute a new departure. 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

By ANNIE G. Febbier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College. Queen 

Sohootoa“"Tl.o-thoa is good, and tl.o book .ill bo found be.pfnl 
oy the " wL havo to teach French to .s.imll cUildron. 


GERMAN. 

A of German Literature. 

By John G. RoBKRTSO^, Pb.IL, i roicssor 

of London. lOs. 6d. net. tolerable approach to success is some- 

Times.-" In such an enterprise ^German^ literature Mr Robertson 

lJ.^elrft:\a\t'3ra’neart’apI:,®ol.b than any other EngHoh writer.’' 

Outlines of German Literature. 

For the U.« of SehooU. By the Same Aothoe. [/npr,y,araf.oa. 
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William Blackwood & Sons* List. 


DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D., German Master, Hillbcad High School. Glas- 
gow; Lecturer on German, U.F.C. Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Part I.—Elementary. 2s. 

Part 11. 3s. 

Lower German. 

Reading, Suppleniontary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com¬ 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation. 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Atheueaum. —“The volume is well dengned.’* 

Preparatory Schools Review. —“A capital reading-hook for middle forms.*’ 


Progressive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and First Introduction to German 
Philology. By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 

./Iiso in Two Parts :— 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

*♦* d Key {/or Teachers only)^ 5s. net. 

First Introduction to German Philology, Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education. —“The passages for translation are well selected 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction ^nve 
real assistance.1 li(5 j>art of tlio V>ook ilcalinp with German pliiloloffv deserves 
great praise." 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting ol Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of f.ernion Authors on Outline of (lennan History (1(540.1890), Biograpliical and 
Historical Notes. L.specially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
BEAKj dll, 

Guardian,— method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 

hotch-potch ot miscellaneous passages to be foun.l in many of the older books.*’ 

Spartanerjunglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul von Szczepa^ski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Schoor^2s Modern Languages,* Aberdeen Gi^mmar 

Scotsman.—“ All admirable reader for teaching German on the new method 
and IS sure to prove popular both with students anti with teachers." 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Ewald F SECKI KR, Senior I.anguuge Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Daj School , Geiman Leetvirer, Binningham Evenin/’ School' French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. ‘2-s. ' **^*-“^“ 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exorcises in Translation and Composition j Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (EngHsh-Spanish); and a copious General \ ocahulary 
(Spauish.Bnglish). By William A. Kessen, Teacher ot Spanish, Hillhead 

High School, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. 

Investors* Review. — “To the student who wishes to master the Spains i 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 

Contains practically all that is necessary lor the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language/’ 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. . . „ u 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examiiiatiou Pape^. Hy 

A VE^JcrLoTHiAN.Sl.A.. B.Sc., F.R.S.E Mathematical and Sem 

Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. H 3s. bd. 

flua-rdian —A work of first-rate importance.We .should Imd it liaia 

to su^^est anv impro.'cment.We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation lu our public sc oo s 

and elsewhere/’ 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. , ^ i 

For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
LusistiSg fn grelt part of Problems, and 750 Extracts rom E.xammatioo 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, 3s. VUh f 

JvMKS WeltoN Esq., Ltclxtfrer on EduoLtion, atul Master of 
Yorkshire CoUem.—^^ Your ‘ Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the conip 
coUe^tion S^^freises in existence. Both i.lea and execution are excellent. 

Elementary Algebra. 

The Complete Book, 238 pp., cloth, 2s. With 6d”^l/ 

in., 70 pp., Gd. ^ Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. A 7 iswers to Pts. I., II., HI., each 
2d A7is7oers to Pt. IV., 3d. . . . , v 

' . , \ ^sVinrt and compact introduction to algeVira.,.Tha 

Educational News. -t arraimeinent of the subject-matter is on 

exercises are repaarkubly ^ l to be commended as being 

the soundest principles. Ihe work i.s, on me wuun, 

at onc6 inexpensive and scholarly- 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. Ai«n in six Parts 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. 6d. Also m Six Part.s. 

limp cloth price 6d. each 

o”all“ar“e“^ranr'vhnt i.s' moat i.nportant, of tl.o right an.ount ol 

difficulty. _.*This is as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 

hanli?‘bOTk It is anabaoTita at’orcl.ouso of cxercisa»_in mc-ntal oon.,>..tatio.,». 
.'^ere are most valuable practical hints to teachers. 
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William Blackwood & Sons* List. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — ‘ [ Each branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an efl'ort deserves success.” 

Joumal of Education. — An exceedingly useful text-book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” " 
Educational News.—“A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty," 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt, I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II,, Circles and Solids. 

b4 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. A7isioers maybe had separately, price 2d, 
each Part. 

, ■, I, . “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 

while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 12S jip. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
itli cloth, lid. Anstacrs may be had separately, price 3d^ 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty•Fijth Thousand, 

Elements of Modern Geography* • 

u'l-w"n'’ '>^P«Pil-t«--'cl.ers the book contains aU 

authorship and editing.”'’ *■ 

One Hundred and Ninety^Sixth Thousand, 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Samk Author. Revised to the present time, Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines’—m many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements’—are care- 

I" in tL° ArtiloPsTaiVr work^^^ «« sam, 

One Hundred afui Fifth Thousand. 

First Steps in Geography. 

liy the Same Author. 18, „o, pp. 56. Sewo.l, -Id. ; in cloth. 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. MybEs, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

[/n. 


CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 

SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Sargant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 

Is, 6d. , . 1 

rrla.effow Herald —“Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, am 
CO®"?? ti have a real grip of eouoa educatiooal principles. The hook 

is clearly written and aptly illustrated. 

[norsanic Tables, with Notes and Equation's. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Icchmcal School. 
Shrewsbury* Crown 8vO| Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With llhu- 

-“Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and ‘“-I 

scho^whohave to conduct classes in the ‘ science of common Uiings . 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams. 

geology. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles ofTe^lil-y.’ Wt^mua: 

Founded on Dr Page’s ‘ Introductory Text-Book ol ueoiogy 

EdacaUOHarNewB.-“The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 

rank among the best ‘“S’ of the new book is in every way 

Publishers Circular. ,, f it thoroughly up to date m all 

excellent, and it need hardly ^ ^ as pronounced as its accuracy, 

details.Simplicity and c ?Rrnees to them." 

“ Tht n^me^VX'A^t’hor is a ^.aran.ee that the snbieet .s 

eirf?t“v“y treated and the information and v.ews up to date. 

PAL/EONTOLOGY. 
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William Blackwood 6: Sons* List. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

htfieenth Edition^ Revised. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illustrations. By David Page, LL.D Ate Pro 
fessor O. G.ology iu the Durham College^ of Science, Newca^He’. ^Revised 
by Professor Charles Lapworth. 2s. b*d. 

'•“'■'y <*e6ned, the explana- 
=lt? relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 

satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out with so much precisiou, that every reed“ will fee 
tliat .liHiculties have hceu removed, and the path of study smoothed before him.” 

Examinations in Physical Geography. 

J'-'Hiooks of Physical Geography, 
bixtli Lditioii. Sewed, ild. ® * ' 


By Professor Page, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examples .ami Exercises. Bv Sydney Hkrufrt YrKi.nw 

tra®Uio”“octrbm‘lMrim been’ lion^ aeade.uie text-book. i„ which tlic 
sity professo." ol-to-ebu^s ox,,om. Aristotle to the uuiver- 

systeta wliicli Ie:uis up liaturailv to upon an instructive 

in niotlern lo^^ic The bool: in fin^ ’ find cliflereat speculations involved 

.subject, .ikcI^" pro\^e'us'ri\mtl/;rs,ir;,^^^^^^ it® 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney'Hkhrkrt i\lKi LOiVK M \ n nit.i i w /ns- . 

Dhdm.mond, M.A. (Edin.) ('rown'svo^ is. * ’ ^ Margaret 

Scotsinaii,—“ I'horoujrbiicss is t fi>Tfitr»i nf ti..a i t . 

aocmlitcd anttioritics; in adVlitbui satisfactory use of 

an.l condnetod e.v peri men ts, with the result'that'Sl-e at investigations 

niark.s their contribution to’ the teacl.ing of treatment 

forestry. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Haiull^ook for t'orcst AnnriMif t ilt 

■ Tbc Forester. • Crowu Svi.'^ N'SBET. I'-CE., Author of 

[/« the press. 
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ELEMENTARY 

BLACKWOODS’ 

LITERATURE READERS 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 

I'rofessor of Education in the tniversity of London. 

BOOK I. , 

BOOK III.j;P- '!']• 

BOOK IV. Pp. I ncels. bil. 


NOT E. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature w hat 
already been done _by__nTaiT^I^__seiue^ 


oT School Re aders for 
aireaa v uccn uuin^ -- ^ „ ..i....’ 

History, geography, and scienc e, ftlany teachers teel that 
,heir ghoiild he introduced as soon a s possible to the 

__ tho Ir reat writers, and that reaam g may be learnt 

th^«e works at le ast as well as from compilations 
-necijily "’■-i**-" *'or »ne voun g. Because o f recent changes 
i n Inspection, the present is a specially suitable 
th^ introduction ot such a Series .nto 

In the Preparatory Departments o f beconaary School--, the 
need for such a series is clamant. 


i- K,. that the hooks are not manuals of 

English liteVature, but merely Headers, the matter_of_w^ 

is drawn entirely trom auth ors ot recognised -M 

the usual ai ds giv en m Readers are ■— 

1!-. no help in oeaiing with LueraTure;_^ 

exclude d from tne sene:^ ^ 

“ The volumes, which are capit^l^^pr^nted^^consist^o^^se^^ 

readings of mcreasmg difficulty, to i^?e admirably chosen, especially 
added at the end- The selected pieces ai e a sound 

Ahe of® good En«Ush verse and 

»'"“‘“4;i'‘seYe"cte"dVea dines. 

literary value. The books are weH boun^, tne ^ 

and the unusual boldness and c P — Ounrdinn. 

compensate for the enure more accessible heights of the 

‘“a very excellent gradus “o" soelling. word-building, 

English Tarnassus, The append p^ractical teacher/*-Pa// 

ftnci KTiinmiar ar© th0 ^ otk o 

Mail Gazette. , tho English Educational Code for 

“If we had the making « regulation that all boys and 

Elementary Schools, we should mac tSese four books, and on 

eirls should spend two whole yeais 

nothing ©Ise.y-Brad/ord OA-scrvcr. skill.”-0/flago«/ Herald. 

“The books are graded witn rcu. 



































WilUam Blackwood & Sons* List* 



*' Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that haye hitherto 

been published .*^—The Guardian, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR the; children of the BRITISH EAIPIRE. (In Five Books.) 

By M. B, SYNGE. 

with Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 

E. M, Syn^e, A.R.B., and Maps. 


BOOK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 


Tiik Home of Abralmm—Into Africa_ 

Joseph in Epypt—The Children of Israel— 
TJie First Meruhant Fleet—Hiram, King of 
Tyro—King Solomon's Fleet—The Story of 
Carthago—The Story of the Argonnnhs—The 
Siege of Troy—The Adventures of Ulysses- 

Tlie Dawn of History—The Fall of Tyro_ 

'I'he Disc of Carthage—Hanno’s Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon—King Aliasncrus 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass—Some 


JBOOK IL THE DISCOVERY 

Tiik Boinaii World—The Tragedy of Nero_ 

The Great tiro in Home—Tlio Destruction 
of PoiMi>eii—Marcus Aurelius—Christians to 
the Lions A Xew Home—The Armies of 
the North—King Arthur and his Knights — 
How the Northmen comiucrcd Engrand— 

^rhe First Crusade—tVederick Barharossa*_* 

The Third Crusade—The Days of Chivalry 
— Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo—Dante's Great Poem_The 


Greek Colonies — Athens —The Death Tof 
Socrates—The Story of Romulus and Remus 
—IIowHoratius kept the Bridge—Coriolanus 
—Alexander the Great-King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander's 
City--The Roman Fleet—The Adventures of 
Hannibal—The End of Carthage—The 
Triumph of Home—Julius Caesar —The 
Might of Poinpey—The Death of Cresar. 


OF NEW WORLDS, is. 6d. 

nee Henry, the Sailor— 
The Invention of Printing—Vasco da Gama's 
Gr^it Voyage—Golden Goa — Christopher 
Coliuiibus—riio Last of the Moors—Dis-* 
CO very of the New World-Colmnbus in 
Chains—Discovery of the Pacific—Magel- 
Imi s i^traits—SIontczuTiia — Siege and Poll of 
Mexico — Conquest of Pern — A Great 
Awakening. 


’ BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE* is. 6d.3 

Colonial Edition, is. 9d. 


Story of the Netherlands—The Story of 
Martin Luther—The Massacre of St Bar* 
tholomew—The Siege of Leyden—William 

Drake's Voyage round the 

World—The Great Armada—Virginia_Story 

of the Revenge—Sir Walter Haleigh—The 
■Fairy Queen'—First Voyage of the East 
India Company—Henry Hudson—Captain 
John Smith—The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers—Thirty Years of War 
—Th Dutch at Sea—Van Hiebeek's Colony 


—Oliver Cromwell—Two Famous Admirals 

I he Foundor of Peiinsvl- 
yama—The ■ Pilgrim's IVogressWillmm's 
IiiMtation—1 he Struggle in Ireland—The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks—The Story of 
he Hugnenots-'n,e Battle of Blenheim— 
How Peter the Great learned Sliipbnilding 
*r ^ ^ Sweden—The Boyhood of 

Frederick the Great—Anson’s Voyage round 
the World-Maria Theresa-The^ Story S 

o-cotlfi iid* 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD- -continued^ 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE 

The Story of the Great Mojriil—Hobert 
Clive—Tho Black Hole of Calcutta—The 
Struggle for Noi-th America—George tVash- 
ington—How Pitt saved Enylaud—The Fall 
of Quebec-“ The Great Lord Hawke"— 
The Declaratiou of Independence—Captain 
Cook's Sbjry—James Brttce and the Nile— 
The Tiial of W'arren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Uastiie — 
Napoleon —Horatio Nelson—^Ihe? 

Adventures of Mungo Park—The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt—The Battle of the Nile— 


FOR SEA POWER. Is. 9d. 

Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Death of Nelson—The llisc of Wellington — 
The First Australian Colony—Story of the 
Slave Trade—i’he Defence of Saragoza—Sir 
John Moore at Corunna—The Victory of 
Talavera—The Peasant Hero of the I'.vrol— 
The ‘‘Shannon'■ and the “Chesapeake "— 
Napoleon’s Bctreat from 5Ioscow—Welling¬ 
ton’s Victories in Siwiin—Tlie Fall of tlie 
Empire—Story of the Steam Eugi ue—Water¬ 
loo—The Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 23. 


How Spain lost South America—The Greek 
War— Victoria, Queen of England —The 
Great Boor Trek—The Story of Nat^l—Thc 
Story of Canada—The Winning oi the West 
—A Great Arctic Expedition—Discoveries m 
Australia-The Last King of France—Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary—The Crimean War— 
The Indian Mutiny—King of United Italy 

_Civil War in America—The Mexican He- 

volution—Founding the German Empire— 
The Franco-German W'ar—The Dream of 
Cecil Bhodes —The Dutch Itepublics m 


South Africa—T.iviiigstone's discoveries in 
Central Africa—China’s Long Sleep— Jaiiaii, 
Britain’s Ally—Hussia—Tin- Annexation of 
Burma —Till' Story of Afghanistan — The 
Empire of India — Gordon, the Hcro_ot 
Khartum—The Hedemption of Egypt The 
Story of British West Africa—The Story ot 
U"an<la — The Founding of Kliodesia— 
British South Africa — The Dominion of 
Canada — Australia — The New N.ation — 
Freedom for Cuba—Beign of Queen Victoria 
—Wehling the Empire—Citizenship. 


Also in 2 volumes, at 3 3, 6d. each net, suitable as prise books. 

Uniform with this Series. 

THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With aumerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Faau. 

1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES- lod 

CON'TEN 7N. 


1. Lit tle Red Ri ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bc.ars. 

3. The Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

5. The Ug-ly Dnck-lmg. 

0. Pus.s in Itoots. 

Tho Lit tle Girl and the Cats. 
Jack and the Bi'an-Stalk. 
Gol-dy. 


11. Cin der el la—Part 11. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kilber. 

14. 8far*l>right and Bird-ie. 

13. Beau-ty and the Bca.st. 

10. Peach-Dar-liiig. ^ . t> e 

17 In Search of a Nights Ho.st 
18. Dick Whit-tiiig-ton and his Cat 
ly. The sieep-iiig Beau-ty. 


lb. Cin-der-cl-la—Part 1. .„h 

II. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS ANO HEROES, .od 




L A-bout tliu GfjdSv 

2* Tho Nn.nies of the Gods. 
Tum-ed iD*to Stone. 

The Shindrit' Char i-ot. 

The I-aur-el Trees 
A IIc)rse with Wirigi*- 
The Cy-press Tree. 

Tlie FViiits of the 
Cu-pi^SM Gold-cii Ar-rows. 

A Long Sleep. 

The Ke-ward uf Kind*ness, 


3* 

4. 

5. 
G, 
7. 
S* 
9. 

10, 

IL 

12 , 


H. 

15. 

IG. 

17 


At-ada!i-U\s Haee, 

Tin; Stnr-y of Al-ces-tis. 
The Snow-White Hull. 

The Spi'der and his Web 
j.Q — the Whib* Cow'* 
is' Thi* Tliree (iold*en Ap-ples* 
The Ol ive Tn-*c. 

A Boy Iler-o of Old. 

The 1 bread of Ard-:nl ne. 
Tho Boy^ who trioil to Hy* 
The Gold-*'ii Harp. 
Teacher's Appendix* 


20. 

2L 

22 * 

23 . 
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William Blackwood & Sons' List. 


Standard Readers. 


Revised Edition, With Supplementary Pages, consisting of ‘‘Spelling 
Lists,” “Word-Building,” “Prefixes and Suffixes,” &c. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated with Superior Engravings. 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons . . , , 8 d. 

BOOK II. 40 Lessons . . , , 9 d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons .... Is. Od. 

BOOK IV. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 3d. 

BOOK V. 60 Lessons .... Is. 4 d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . ic fid 


Schoolmaster.— “ Wo strongly recommend these books.Children will be 

suie to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” 


Infant Series. 


FIRST PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2 d. ; cloth. 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Series. | 2nd Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3 s, 6 d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with clotli border, price 14s.; varnished, 3s, 6 d. per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller. 
17s. 6 d. 


THE INFANT PICTURE READER. 
Clotli, limp, 6 d. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Educational News, 
to the .art of reading. 


Teachers wdll find these Primers a useful introduction 
We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” 


Qeogfraphical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, ami Illustrations. 

Staml. I.) 9G pp. 9a. 

ROOk (For Stand. II.) 96 pp. . 

(For Stand. III.) 156 pp. . * isod 

(For Stand. IV.) 192 pp. ’ 

Stand. V.) 256 pp. . ! i,; eal 

iForbUml. VI.)25Spp. . , 13 . 

(For Stana. VII.) 256 pp. . . pj, 

Th®'5o.umo‘‘s1.ave7in 

.ovora^tagls of tllc“up^L, p?og'Je?7-'’''‘ “ *“ «dnurably aaaptod to tha 


BOOK I. 
BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VI. 








Educational Works. 



Historical Readers. 

With nuinerous Portraits, ATaps, and other lllustiutionts. 

SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY 

FIRST HISTORICAL READER 
SECOND HISTORICAL READER 
THIRD HISTORICAL READER 

Schoolmaster —“These new Historical Readers have been carefully coiupiled. 
The facts are will selected; the storj. is well told in '“f 
impress itself in the memory of young children; and the poetical pRces ar. 

fitting accompaniments to the prose.” , ; * • 

Board Chronicle—“The treatment is unconventional, but .iiways 
in good* ta!te ThrvZmis will meet with much favour generally ae lively, 
useful, high-toned Historical Readers.’ 


160 pp. 
160 jtp. 

224 pi>. 
256 pi>. 


Is. Od. 
Is. Od. 
Is. 4d- 
Is. 6d. 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGIjEWOOD TALES, 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 


With Notes and lllustra- 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction. Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Clnsses. 
EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth 3Jd. 

the EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 I"?'*. • i ^ ■ 31 • 

THE burial-march OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2.1. ; o oth, 3*.. . 

ThI island OF THE SCOTS . . 32 pages. 2d. ; oloth, SW. 

Teachers’ Aid. — _ >_j,Hilv to our brother and sister teacher.s. 

painstaking, issues of well-known poems....-.'Hie notes 

Educational News.— Useful ^ ^ j doubt. For class purposes 

are exceedingly appropriate ■’ 

we can specially recommend these little hook... 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK 

I. 

32 page.'; 

2d. 

* 

• 

. 2d. 

BOOK 

11. 

32 pages 

3d. 

BOOK 

III. 

48 page.s 

! . 3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

48 pages 

! . 4d. 

BOOK 

V. 

64 pages 

4d. 

book 

VI. 

64 page:. 

* 


book VI. 64page^ 

Schoolmietresa.-“ ^‘iese «ix books^^m^^^^ jUiclously chose m 11*^0.xpLim^ 

raTu^^sSorsTtio'c^d'ofvery suitahlc.- 
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William Blackwood & Sons* List. 


Grammar and Analysis. 


BOOK II. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK V. 
BOOK VI. 
BOOK VII. 


24 pages 
24 pages 
48 pages 
64 pages 
64 pages 
64 pages 


Paper, IJd 
Paper, lid 
Paper, 2d. 
Paper, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. 


cloth, 2^d. 
cloth, 2^d. 
cloth, 3d. 
cloth, 4d. 
cloth, 4d. 
cloth, 4d. 


* 

Schoolmaster.—“This is a series of good practical books whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
dotinitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 

Teachers’ Aid. “For thoroughness, method, style, and high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-books.A practical hand has impressed 

every line vv’ith individuality.We are determined to use them in our own 

department.” 


Arithmetical 

BOOK 

Exercises. 

I. 

. Paper, l^d.; cloth, 2^d, 

BOOK 

II. 

• • 

. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2id. 

BOOK 

III. 


. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

• • 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

BOOK 

V. 

■ • 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

BOOK 

VI. 


. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

BOOK 

VII. 

• * 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


tion Classes. 128 pp. . . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, Sd. 

*** .i'lA.SIt hRS may be had separately^ and are supplied direct 

to Teachers o)dy. 

speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
” have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples. ^ We 
can recommend the senes to our readers.” ^ . 

Schoolmistress.—“ Large (luantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.” 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

anrDFR\vlT.ov'!;n®l'®."';' ■"'!"> on Word-Buildino 

and L KRiVATio>, and containing nnmerons Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster. “ A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic 
and vvell-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 
use the elements of his mother-tonrrue A innior t 4 ivt fi nmenr now to 

to yield most satisfactory results.” . ^ text-book that is calculated 

Educational Times.--Tl.e iilan ought to work well.. A decided advance 

from the old-faslnoned practice of teaching.” - ueemea advance 










Educational Works. 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 

■ STANDARD 11. 
STANDARD III. 
STANDARD IV. 
STANDARD V. 
STANDARD VI. 


24 pages. 
32 pages, 
66 pages, 
56 pages. 


Paper, IJd. 
Paper, l^d. 
Paper, 2^d. 
Paper, 2^d. 
Paper, 3d. ; 


cloth, 2^d. 
cloth, 24 d. 
cloth, S.Jd. 
cloth, 3id. 
cloth, 4d. 


64 pages. 

Teachers' Aid.—“These are thoughtfully written and very practically con¬ 
ceived little helps.They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples. 

i 

New Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scotch Code. 

, Paper, lid. ; cloth, 2^d. 

. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

. Pajier, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


Paper, Gd. ; cloth, 8d. 

answers '/nay be luid separately^ and arc supplial direct 

to Teachers only. 

-1 “The trradation of the exercises is perfect, and 1 

.xf “Xch v'ary „u„,orcu., are ^ e^.ry 


STANDARD 

I. 

32 pages 

STANDARD 

II. 

32 pages 

STANDARD 

III. 

56 pages 

‘standard 

IV. 

64 pages 

STA NDARD 

V. 

80 pages 

STANDARD 

VI. 

80 pages 

higher arithmetic for 

tion Classes 


128 pages 


* * 


the 
is 


choice *for‘the teacher under every head. We recommend the senes as 
excellent School Arithmetics.’' 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

, .1 • 'C.x-xv Pt I.. Par.allologTams and 

128 pp.) cloth, Is. Also in 1 xi, (;,i i>t H Circles and Solids. 

« ffi/w Aus,cers W »o,.arately. pric. 

Educational Times.— “ Tbc selection is 

while the exorcises arc .so .' .'“''Yk •• 

offered to the students who make use of 1 


A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools 64 p^ hi .lesorihing shortly 

Journal of Education.— is ^ nature ” 

and clearly the geographical phenomen 
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William Blackwood & Sons* List. 


Manual Instruction—Woodwork. Designed to hieet the 
Requiremknts of the Minute ok the Science and Aut Department 
ON xManual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN. Undenominational 
ischool, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is. 


Blackwoods* Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

John 1. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERtES. 

No. 1, Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

I* 2, Long Letters, Easy Words. 

3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

IP 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences, 
tp 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures, 
pp 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 
pp /. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

PI 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The Headlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractive. ‘ 


Blackwoods* Universal Writing Books. 


Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it 
.idvantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because l>j- them The leanter 

Lowkh Sass“i!T' No" 2 ‘fo? H. “n for 

LiOWBR L/LASSBS, No. 2 for Hioher Classes. Price 2d. each. ^ 

Teacher.— “Our readers would do well to write for a snecimpn nf 
ar^worth careful att^ exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 

copy-l.ooks ilcsignerl bv Mr Pearce very useful TheTwi^^ ?s "■ I >’‘® 

It may, i„ fact, be re.luce.l to four elements h. hkh he nun - 
exero.s._l in the earlier books before proceeding in Utt numS;S'\rcri‘„not 

^1 Schoolmaster.-- Those of oni readers in search of new books .should see 

Journal of Education.—“ Aids the eve and friiifUt: tu. i , 

chof'kniate.s any bias towards error in the .slojie.” ^ •^>iid, and thus 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrew.s University Calendar. 

Printed ami Published for the .Sonatus .Academics. f.-own Svo, 2s. Gd net 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Publislicil for the Senatns Acadeniion.s. Crown Svo, Is. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EmKBtmou and London. 


1 / 11 . 
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